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PREFACE. 



In sending forth a book upon the subject of Antiquity in 
general, and of the archaeological treasures of Derbyshire in 
particular, the author does not for a moment hesitate, as 
most works upon the subject hitherto published are ill 
calculated for the instruction of persons who have not made 
archaeology their peculiar study, and as there does not exist 
any (Retailed account of Derbyshire antiquities, the volume 
will fill a wide gap in the county history. 

The practical experience of the writer in the excavation 
of tumuli has been of great use in the description of the 
varied contents of those remote cemeteries. There will also 
be found much that is new in the sections on Roman and 
Saxon Antiqiuties; whilst the division appropriated to 
Mediaeval Remains is enriched with many unpubhshed 
epitaphs and other particulars. The engravings of antiqui- 
ties are executed by competent artists, from articles (with 
one exception only) in the writer's museum. Those of 
monuments are copied either from the tombs themselves or 
^ from correct rubbings. 

The writer has met with but little assistance by being 
favoured with the sight either of antiquities, drawings, or 
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mannflcripts. But his thanks are especially due to Samuel 
Mitchell, Esq., of Sheffield, for the account of his barrow- 
digging excursions in the north of Derbyshire ; and to the 
Rev. Willoughby Rooke, for the loan of the correspondence 
of his relative, the late Major Rooke ; his thanks are also 
due to Robert Gamer, Esq., of Stoke ; and to the Rev. 
Matthew Freeman, of Mellor, for various useful commu- 
nications. 

In conclusion, he begs leave to state that he has, in all 
cases, been as concise as the full explanation of the subjects 
would permit. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF DERBYSHIRE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The period when this kingdom first received its inhabitants 
must always remain a mystery upon which conjecture or 
theory can throw but little light ; we can only reiterate the 
opinions of scholars and chronologists^ who generally agree in 
stating that about 2100 years before the Christian era, the 
Noachidae, Cimmerians, or Celts passed the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, and gradually extended themselves over the western 
parts of the Old World, until they attained the coasts of Gaul, 
whence they crossed over into Britain ; an event supposed to 
have taken place about 1600 years before Christ, 
s This seems very plausible, until we compare the state of 
society which would admit of the use of such rude weapons 
as are foimd in the earlier tumuli, with the comparatively high 
degree of civilization which would enable the foimders of the 
Celtic nation to cross the Channel from the nearest point of 
the Gaulish coast into Britain; consequently, if this be cor- 
rect, we must either build a bridge for them, by supposing 
that the continent was continuous, so that Britain was not then 
separated by the channel, or we must look to a more civilized 
people for the colonization of this country than the contents 
of the ancient barrows prove to have existed. 

There seems little to invalidate the theory of the bridge of 
dry land, excepting the immense time which must necessarily 
have elapsed since England and the continent were joined ; — 
more than one eminent geologist has held this opinion, which 
the arrangement of the strata on ^each coast fully warrants. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt of this country having 
been populated at a very early period, nor of its having been 
the theatre of considerable commercial activity several cen- 
turies previous to the Christian era. 
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» INTRODUCTION. 

We learn from yarious ancient historiana that tlie Phoenicians 
carried on a lucrative trade with the Celtic tribes so far back 
as 600 years before Christ, bringing pottery, brass-ware, and 
trinkets, which they exchanged for lead, tin, and hides. To 
this period may be assigned the tnmnli containing the earlier 
kinds of brazen instruments, which are all made upon the 
model of those of flint and stone previously used. 

About one hundred years later, Britain appears to have 
been slightly known to the Greeks, as Hecateus, a Grecian 
historian, who flourished about that period, correctly describes 
it, as an island opposite the Celtic coast (or QkvI) full as large 
as Sicily, famous for a sacred inclosure, dedicated to Apollo 
(the sun), and a temple of circular form, renowned for its 
riches. This is the earliest account of Stonehenge, or, as is 
more probable, of Abury. 

The Celts retained possession of the country imtU about 
350 B.C., when they were partially subdued by the Belgse^ 
descendants of the Scythians, who about 600 b.c. entered 
Europe, and being a very warlike people, drove the Celtic race 
before them, gradually extending their conquests over the 
continent, till they penetrated as far as the south of England. 
Thus, at the time of the first Roman invasion, undertaken by 
Julius Caesar, in the year 55 b.c, the Belgse still continued 
to possess the south of Britain, whilst the representatives of 
the original colonists, the Celts, were confined to the north 
and west parts of the island, to which there is reason to add 
the midland districts. 

The history of the Celtic tribes subsequent to the Boman 
invasion is too well known to require its insertion in this place, 
therefore we will at once proceed to give an outline of the 
religion, habits, and dress of the more ancient tribes as far as 
is practicable. 

CHAPTER I. 

RELIGION. 

On entering upon this subject it will be as weU to state that 
all the ingenious theories hitherto propounded tend to elevate 
the priests and followers of the Bardic religion to a degree of 
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knowledge^ and^ consequently, civilization far superior to such 
as has ever heen found amongst a horde of Nomadic savages, 
which, in truth, the ancient Britons were. All the volumi- 
nous writings on the subject may be resolved into a very few 
words, as their writers have reasoned from theory and not from 
aniedogy. 

All people, both ancient and modem, however barbarous 
and uncivilized, have an innate foreboding of the future, and 
a consciousness of the existence of an omnipotent power, 
which would influence that future, which they desire to pro- 
pitiate, and which they cannot think of without a feeUng of 
reverential awe. These ideas have invariably led to the esta- 
blishment of some form of worship, the erection of places to 
worship in, and the assumption of the sacerdotal office by some 
of the more cunning or better informed members of the tribe 
or nation. 

There is every reason to believe that amongst the earlier 
Britons the sun was the principal if not the only imbodiment 
of Deity generally worshipped, or, that at most, they, like the 
Canaanites, worshipped "the host of heaven.^^ This planet 
worship was certainly most natural to those nations of antiquity 
who were destitute of a revealed religion. 

The temples of the primeval Britors are invariably circular, 
are constructed of large masses of unhewn stone, and are 
generally surrounded by a vallum of earth ; numbers of them 
exist in various parts of England, few of which are more 
perfect than the circle of Arbor Lowe in this county. Clusters 
of tumuli are frequently found near to these temples, raised, 
doubtless, under the influence of the same feelings which 
prompt us at the present day to inter our dead in consecrated 
ground. 

These circles were unquestionably the scenes of their civil 
meetings as well as of their religious ceremonies, of which latter 
we know absolutely nothing, although so much has been said 
concerning them. The priests, it is universally known, were 
called Druids ; they had, previous to Caesar's invasion, obscured 
their once simple religion with a mass of dire superstitions, 
and monopolized most of the power of government, — to eflfect 
which was easy, as the charge of educating the people was 
intrusted to them alone. 
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CHAPTER II. 



WEAPONS. AND ARTICLES OF DRESS AND ORNAMENT. 



The most general idea on these heads will be all that can be 
expected from researches in tumuli, as everything, excepting 
articles of stone or metal, and, in a few cases, of bone, has long 
since mouldered away : thus, instead of the bow and arrows, we 
only find the flint points of the latter ; in place of the adze, the 




stone or bronze celt is all that meets our eye. Nevertheless, 
a close attention to the situation of remains in the barrows 
enables us to assign uses to many articles, which would other- 
wise be unintelligible. The comparison of Celtic antiquities 
with curiosities from various parts of the globe is calculated to 
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throw mucli light upon the habits of the ancient Britons, and 
to enable the antiquary to fix with certainty the purpose of 
many things, and to form a correct opinion as to the real state 
of the civilization of the inhabitants of this island, though it is 
certainly at variance with accounts which have been promul- 
gated respecting the scientific knowledge of the Druids. 

Many specimens of the weapons of the Britons have been 
casually discovered, over the whole extent of the county, by the 
plough, and other similar means. The vicinity of WUddleton- 
by-Yolgrave has been, and still is, prolific in instruments of 
flint of every variety. A flint dagger was found in 1786, upon 
a small hill in the neighbourhood of Matlock, called Blake 
Lowe. It measures five inches and a quarter, in length, and is 
a very elegant example of the perfection arrived at by the 
ancients, in chipping anct forming the flint. In 1821 a remark- 
ably large and fine arrow- or javelin-head, was found upon 
Cronkstone Hill. Celts, or, more properly, adzes of flint and 
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stone, ape not unusual, as the subjoined list wiD testify ; before 
proceeding with which, howerer, a few words concerning the use 
of these articles, formerly a stumbling-block to antiquaries, 
will not be misplaced. A mysterious interest was for a long 
time attached to celts, whether of stone or metal ; much learn- 
ing and ink were expended to elucidate the purpose for which 
they were fabricated ; but as no two savans could agree, their 
dissertations had only the effect of bewildering any commonly 
learned person who opened their books for information. In 
almost every collection of foreign curiosities we see celts, ve- 
ritable celts, fixed in their handles, and cunningly tied down 
with thongs, in such a manner as to form a very serviceable 
adze, useful for a variety of purposes ; applicable alike to hol- 
lowing out a canoe or striking down an enemy. Numbers of 
these adzes have been brought from New Zealand ; and the 
well-known fact that man, of whatever country an inhabitant, 
in certain phases of incipient civilization, chooses the same 
means to accomplish his purposes, at once assures us that the 
celts so frequently found in the kingdom are neither more or 
less than the heads of adzes. 

The hammer, or axe-head, is undoubtedly an improvement on 
the celt, with this distinction in its use, the stroke or cut of the 
celt would be in a horizontal direction, whilst that of the stone 
axe would necessarily be vertical. 

Near Bakewell, two ; the discovery of the first uncertain, the 
other found in 1844. 

Near Gotam, one, in 1845. 

Near Haddon Hall, one, in 1795. 

Upon Harthill Moor, two ; time of discovery not known. 

Near Hopton, one, in 1791, of a fine yellow stone, veined 
with green and red, and highly polished. 

Near Middleton-by-Yolgrave, four, in 1839, 1844, 1845, 
1846, and 1847. 

NearMonyash, three, in 1826, 1832, and 1845. 

Near New Haven House, in 1826, in planting part of the 
ground on which the fairs are held, five of these instruments 
were found ; subsequently three more have been recovered from 
the neighbouring fields, namely, in the years 1827, 1833, and 
1846. 

About New Haven Lodge five more have been found, in the 
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years 1848, 1844, and 1846 ; one of these is of flint, and is of 
very annsaal form ; and one in May, 1847. 

One in flint, from near Sheldon. 

Three npon Smyrrill Moor, in the years 1826, 1845, and 1847. 

A large one was, some years back, found upon Stanton Moor. 

Near Taddington, in 1845, a remarkably neat one in horn- 
stone ; and about the same year, one in basalt. 

Two others (one of flint) were found near Yolgrave, in 1831 
and 1832. 

Stone hammer- or axe-heads have been occasionally turned 
\xp, though they are by no means so plentiful as the celts. A 
very fine one of red granite, ornamented with raised mould- 
ings, was found, with human bones, near Borrowash, in 1841. 
A small one, constructed from a hard siUdous pebble, is said to 
hare been discovered in the neighbourhood of Castleton. Part 
of another, of a similar material, was dug up at Middleton-by- 
Tolgrave, in 1827. A large one, of a softer kind of stone, was 
found near Taddington ; one of basalt, with a double edge, to 
cut either way, was dug up in the neighbourhood of Tideswell, 
about the year 1844; and another, of very large size, of basalt, 
was discovered upon Winster Common, about the middle of the 
last century. 

Weapons and instruments of bronze remain in equal pro- 
portion, dispersed over the country, as the following list of dis- 
coveries wiQ prove, though it does not contain any but such as 
are preserved, consequently only a moiety of what have been 
found. This remark holds good with regard to the preceding 
■ enumeration of the celts and other instruments of stone. Here, 
as everyvrhere, celts seem to have been in universal demand, as 
the number of them hitherto discovered greatly preponderates 
over that of bronze relics of a purely warlike character. This 
can only be accounted for by classing the celt amongst other 
useful domestic articles, and not ranging it with martial or 
offensive weapons, though it is by no means impossible, or un- 
likely, that it might occasionally be applied to truculent pur- 
poses. Its form admirably adapts it, when fixed as an axe in a 
crooked handle, or as a chisel in a straight one, to an infinity 
of uses, where a cutting instrument is serviceable ; whilst the 
comparative hardness of the metal, and its property of retaining 
a sharp edge, when not ground too thin, would even now ren- 
der a bronze celt no despicable instrument to a nation unac- 
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quainted with the use of iron. These observations may possibly 
not accord with preconceived opinions ; but let any one examine 
the bronze chisels^ and other tools of carpenters and masons, 
preserved in the Egyptian rooms of the British Museum, before 
he ventures to contradict what is here advanced. 




Celts and Spear of Bronze. 

Bronze celts are of diflferent forms, varying from a plain copy 
of the stone ones to a more developed shape, where the socket- 
end was received into a slit in the handle, and to others in which 
it assumes the appearance of a wheelwright's socket-chisel. 
In many instances a loop is cast on one side of the celt ; but 
this is not the case with those which, from their similarity to 
stone celts, may be considered the earliest ; nor does it appear 
on those which, from their perfect adaptation as chisels, are 
probably the most recent. But to return to the enumeration 
of such as have been discovered in the county. 

At Blakelowe, near Ashover, one, in 1787. 

At Bakewell, two; one uncertain, the other in 1845. 
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At Biggin, near Hartington, one, very small. 
At Brougli, near Castleton, one, in 1807. 

On Win Hill, near Castleton, one. 

On Mam Tor, near the same, one. 

On Oaker Hill, near Darley Dale, one of very early type. 

At Stonecliffe quarry, in Darley, two, in 1844. 

One near Haddon Hall. 

Ayerylarge and rude one upon Harthill Moor, in 1824. 

One near Horsley Castle, about 1840. 

One of great beauty, at Blakelowe, near Longstone, in 1846. 

One on the site of a supposed British village, upon Middle- 
ton Moor (by Yolgrave), in 1832. 

One at Miller's Dale, near Tideswell. 

One at Peak Forest, in 1828, which bears a great resemblance 
to that found at Brough. 

One from Winster Moor, in 1766. 

Two dug out of a barrow, near Wormhill, in 1826. 

One found near the river Bradford, at Yolgrave, 1843. 

Bronze spears, with elegantly-shaped blades and loops on 
each side the socket, have been dug up ; a very large one was 
found with a celt, near Wardlow, in 1825. 

A small and elegant one was dug out of the bank of the 
Wye, near Litton, in 1831. 

Another similar was discovered in Darley Dale. 

One of novel form was lately found near Heage. 
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A large one^ having the loops in the bottom of the blade^ was 
found near Uam^ Staffordshire^ a few years since. 

Some of similar form^ but of irosj which was not used for 
ages after the time of the foregoing^ were found in 1792, in a 
valley near Hopton, by persons employed in road-making. 

One example of the leaf-shaped sword, or Celtic deddyr, so 
frequently found in the Irish peat mosses, hajs been discovered 
in the county ; it was dug up in Stanton Park, towards the latter 
part of the last century. This is not the only article of anti- 
quity analogous to the Irish Celtic remains which we can claim. 
About fifteen years since some labourers, sloping off some soil 
close to a brook near Ashbourne, found an armiUa, or bracelet 
of gold, of the kind usually denominated ring-money, and which 
is not unfrequently turned up by the turf-cutters in the sister 
isle. 

We must, however, go back to an earlier period, when the 
armillse were formed of two boars' tusks securely tied together 
at each end, so as to form a circle ; which would be a very 
becoming ornament to the hunter, whose dress (probably of 
deer's skin) was pinned together with a bone skewer, and who 
would be armed with a bow, and arrows pointed with flint, 
having a dagger of the same, or perhaps an adze or hammer, 
with the head made from a stag's horn, suspended from his 
belt ; his limbs covered with a red pigment, he would certainly 
be a formidable-looking individual; clothed and armed with 
articles at once the witnesses of his ingenuity and prowess in 
the chase. His female companion was doubtless clothed in 
similar skins, though it is to be regretted that we are unable 
to ascertain the form of the garment, or the way in which it 
was worn. Certain it is, however, that the ladies of those 
days adorned themselves with such jewellery as they could 
obtain, which principally consisted of suites of beads, and 
armillse of bone or bituminous shale, which, when polished, 
appears equal to jet. They also appear to have been initiated 
into the use of flint weapons, if we may judge from the contents 
of their sepulchres. 

As time rolled on, the midland tribes felt the advantage of 
commerce with the Phoenicians who first supplied them with 
brass weapons; and from whom, there is little doubt, they 
acquired the art of casting similar articles. This induced the 
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Britons to discontmne the flint and stone weapons^ wUch they 
seem to have retained^ in part, for a considerable time after the 
introduction of brass or bronze ; stone hammers being fonnd 
along with brass daggers, which are made much of the same 
figure as the flint ones, as are also the celts : this is another 
proof that the aborigines were slow to change their customs, 
which, however, they certainly did about this period, as prior 
to it we frequently find vases (urns) deposited in* barrows 
along with interments of the era of flint instruments, whilst 
we never find this to be the case with those buried after the 
introduction of brass weapons, until a much later period, when 
urns are again found to prevail. 

There seems to have been but little difference in the costume, 
excepting that the weapons are of metal, and not of flint. The 
dagger was worn in a wooden scabbard, secured to a belt 
of some kind, which was ornamented with studs of shale or 
amber. 

In the interval from this first stage of the era of brass until 
the introduction of iron, no certain interments have hitherto 
been found, though it is probable that some of the small, firmly- 
baked, ornamented urns containing calcined bones, found in 
small barrows, may be assigned to this period. This cannot 
be certainly ascertained, from the invariable absence of any 
instruments; incense cups are sometimes found within these 
urns. It is very fortunate, however, that we are not left quite 
in the dark, as brass weapons of an improved construction must 
necessarily fill this gap ; such as spears with sockets and loops, 
celts with the same characteristics, and leaf-shaped swords. 
Females would now wear elegant bronze fibulse and gold 
armlets. 

We lastly come to a comparatively modem period, when we 
find the male clothed in a woven fabric of woollen, armed with 
a long, straight, two-edged sword, spear, and knife, all of iron ; 
with a wooden shield, having a centre of iron, and strengthened 
with plates, or rays of the same metal ; the sword is buckled 
on by a strap, having a buckle of copper, plated ; bronze or 
iron. The ornaments pertaining to the other sex are very 
numerous, consisting of variegated beads, of different patterns, 
pendants of gold, electrum, silver, and enamel. In some 
instances a small bronze box was suspended from the side. 
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along witli scissors ; gold or bronze pins connected by a chain 
adorned the hair; and silver needles have been found in such 
a position as to make it evident that they were worn with 
beads round the neck. The material of the clothes appears to 
have been woollen doth of a finer texture than that worn hy 
the men. 



CHAPTER III. 

VARIOUS AGES OF TUMULI. 

The dates of tumuli can only be determined by the articles 
found within them, which, although admitting a doubt of the 
actual date, will clearly point out their comparative antiquity, 
as the following table will prove. The well-known fact that 
the custom of consuming the body prevailed at the same time 
as inhumation does not cause any difficulty in the assignment 
of dates to deposits of calcined bones, which are arranged in 
parallel order, so as to present at one view the characteristic 
features of both kinds of sepulture practised at the same 
period. 

Inhumation. Cremation, 

Simple interment laid in a 
contracted position in a na- 
tural cleft of the rock, and 
unaccompanied by anything 
save animal bones. 

Interments placed in na- Simple deposits of burnt 

tural cists, as above ; or where bones, placed either upon a 
the nature of the ground does flat stone, or within a small 
not admit of such, artificial cist, upon or below the floor 
cists are used, which are some- of the barrow, 
times constructed by walling 
out a cell for the body, but 
more generally by stones being 
placed edgeways for the same 
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purpose ; frequently accompa- 
nied by one or two instruments 
of flint of a very rude descrip- 
tion; rarely by a sandstone 
ball for slinging. 

Interments in an artificial 
cist^ accompanied by vases of 
tbe earliest form^ and flints. 
At this period a deposit of 
calcined human bones is not 
unfrequently found to have 
been placed near the head of 
the skeleton^ which would in- 
dicate the sacrifice of some 
person (probably the wife) at 
the time of sepulture. 

Interments in neatly-formed 
cists^ accompanied by a profu- 
sion of elegantly-shaped in- 
struments of flint and bone ; 
celts^ and pieces of iron ore j 
red earth ; and having a vase 
or drinking -cup, which has 
contained liquid, placed near 
the head ; with females of this 
period ornaments of bitumi- 
nous shale are sometimes 
found. 

Interments, with daggers 
or celts of brass, of primitive 
shape, ornaments of shale and 
amber, stone axes, and flints, 
but never pottery or calcined 
bones in the same dst. 



Deposits of calcined bones, 
contained in an inverted urn 
of large dimensions, frequently 
accompanied by flint spears, 
and bone pins, also calcined ; 
and by ends of stags' antlers, 
generally, but not always, un- 
burnt. 



Large urns containing cal-* 
cined bones secured with skins 
or cloth, which have been fast- 
ened by brass pins. In rare 
instances, a smaller vase has 
been found within the larger 
urn ; and still more seldom, a 
lance-head of brass, without 
socket, has been discovered 
amongst the bones. 
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Globular urns contaiiiing 
burnt bones. 

These urns are apparently 
rude imitations of the Roman 
sepulchral vessels, of the most 
common type, and like them 
contain a great deal of sand, 
incorporated with clay, of 
which they are made. 



Interments at foil length, 
without dsts, accompanied by 
swords, daggers, speal^ lances, 
knives, buckles, umbones of 
shields of iron, which gener- 
ally bear the impression of 
woollen cloth. 

With females are found 
ornaments of gold set with 
garnets, variegated glass beads, 
pendants, and needles of silver; 
boxes of bronze, or wood with 
bronze hinges, knives of iron, 
glass cups, ivory combs, and 
many other articles. 



The prevalence of animal bones, stags^ horns, pebbles foreign 
to the soil, chippings, and, in some cases, perfect instruments 
of flint, in such situations as clearly indicate that they are not 
fortuitous accompaniments to the barrow, cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained, though it is probable they were placed in 
tumuli as a kind of offering to the shade of the deceased. 
The custom of sacrificing upon these occasions cannot for a 
moment be doubted, when we call to mind the discovery of 
the bones of a bull in a partially consumed state inclosed 
within the same cist with fragments of human skeletons. 
(Ilam Moor, July 12, 1845.) Again, in many barrows a de- 
posit of calcined human bones is found at the head or at the 
feet of the unconsumed skeleton, and most certainly placed 
there at one and the same time. We cannot suppose that 
these people always died in pairs, therefore we can only account 
for the frequent recurrence of this circumstance, by supposing 
the burnt bones to be the remains of some person anxious to 
follow the deceased into a future state of being. 

Let us for a moment try this conclusion by the test of analogy, 
which after all is the surest guide in matters of this kind; and 
we shall find that savage nations, both amongst the ancients and 
the modems, have sacrificed, interred, or consumed surviving 
relatives, or slaves, on the demise of any distinguished indivi- 
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^°^ dual ; under the idea that these yictims would thus be enabled 

to accompany and minister to their chief in a future state of 

®^ existence. We learn from Herodotus that such was the case 

'™*^ amongst the Scythians ; from Bycaut that the Peruvians prac- 

™^' tised the same atrocity in the sixteenth century; we also know 

J^ that until lately the Hindoo women^ labouring under the same 

^ lamentable delusion, frequently insisted upon being burned to 

^ ashes along with the bodies of their husbands. Within a short 

time, the New Zealanders were accustomed to sacrifice slaves, 

or prisoners of war, at the obsequies of their chiefs ; and in 

many parts of central Africa the same custom prevails to the 

present day. 

It must not be thought by any one that, from this circum- 
stance, all calcined bones are the remains of human sacrifices ; 
as we frequently find the only interment to consist of bones 
■which have imdergone the- action of fire, but with this variation, 
■D when the latter is the case, the bones are invariably placed 

3 either under an inverted urn, or within a small cist sometimes 

t cut beneath the floor of the barrow but more frequently formed 

• ' of four or more flat stones, or in a heap on the floor of the 
1 tumulus ; always in a definite situation, apart from any un- 

consumed body that may happen to be interred in the same 
barrow, 

r 
P 

From these introductory remarks, which are necessary to 
convey an idea of the people who raised the barrows and 
temples about to be described, we turn to the commencement 
of the most interesting and original section of the work, in 
which will be found a notice of every tumulus hitherto opened 
in the county, of which any record has been preserved ; and 
though some of the earlier discoveries may lack minuteness, the 
writer flatters himself that the barrows opened under his own 
immediate inspection are reported in such a manner as to 
render the work highly useful as a book of reference, on 
almost any subject connected with the sepulchral usages of the 
Ancient Britons. 
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Near Wardlow, a barrow was examined, in the year 1759, by 
the Rev. Mr. Evat, of Ashford. There were discovered in it 
about seventeen human bodies. These appeared to have been 
laid upon the surface of the ground, on long flat stones. They 
were inclosed by two side-walls, and the head and breast of 
each were protected from the incumbent weight of stone by a 
flat one laid over that part of the top. Two bodies near the 
middle of the barrow were walled up, and covered from head to 
foot, in the form of a long chest, with a stone cover to each. 
Jaw-bones, teeth, &c., were found undecayed, but none of the 
larger bones of the bodies. The barrow was thirty-two yards 
in diameter, and five feet high ; the coffins or cells were two 
feet deep, and the complete ones were seven feet six inches 
long. 

HANDERS BARROW. 

About a mile west of the village of Winster, on the right 
hand side of the road leading from that place to Pike Hall, once 
stood a barrow, generally known by the name of White Lowe, 
which was destroyed in the year 1765 or 1766, by the farmer to 
whose share it fell, upon the inclosure of the common on which 
it was situate. On this occasion one of the most interesting 
and valuable discoveries ever made in the county was casually 
brought to light ; and it is much to be regretted that no sys- 
tematic account of it was written at the time, and correct 
draughts of the objects taken, which is now impossible, as one 
article alone exists of all the valuable deposit (now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. John Mander, of Bakewell). Such is the dearth 
of information upon this subject, that little more than a list of 
the articles can be furnished; premising, however, that they 
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were found in the centre of the barrow, and upon the level of 
the natural soil, whether in company with a skeleton or not 
there is no evidence. The list is as follows : two large globu- 
lar urns, seventeen inches in height and about thirteen in cir- 
cumference (quere diameter) ; two glass vessels, about nine 
inches in height, with wide circular mouths, and a slight bulge 
in the middle : they were made of yellow glass, extremely thin 
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Gold Cross and Fibula, Winster Moor. 



and light, and when discovered contained about a pint of clear 
green water ; several variegated beads, square and round, both 
of glass and earthenware ; a large bracelet of silver, about an 
inch broad, joining at the ends in dovetail fashion, and studded 
with human heads ; figures of animals, &c., which were affixed 
by rivets ; also a large circular fibula of gold, set with garnets, 
or red glass, which was strengthened by being riveted upon a 
plate of silver, which was assigned to the close of the fifth cen- 
tury by that distinguished antiquary the Rev. James Douglas. 
In the barrow the glass vessels were placed on each side of the 
urns, and the other ornaments were lying near them; around them 
were remains of decayed wood, and pieces of brass in the form 
of clasps and hinges, which would indicate that the more pre- 
cious articles had been deposited in a box. 
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It is highly probable that a small cross of pute gold in the 
author^s museum was discovered in the preceding barrow ; the 
style of workmanship is almost identical with that of the cir- 
cular fibula just mentioned. It is engraved as a vignette on 
page 67 of Douglas's ^ Nenia Britannica/ and by that learned 
antiquary is considered, notwithstanding its crucial form, to be 
of an era anterior to the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain. The only circumstances connected with its discovery 
that are now to be depended upon are these : it was found in 
the process of demolishing a tumulus on Winster Common, 
about the year 1767, and was bought from the labourer who 
was so fortunate as to find it by the Rev. John Mason, then 
curate of Winster, who had a taste for antiquities. 

About 1778r or 1779, on removing a large heap of stones 
(a cairn ?) a little east of Win-hill Point, near Hope, an ill- 
baked urn, of rude workmanship, was found under it, standing 
on the surface of the ground, with the top covered with a flat 
stone. ♦ 

At the summit of the eminence which rises above the little 
village of Chelmorton there are two considerable barrows, with- 
in a short distance of each other; the circumference of the 
larger one is nearly eighty yards, that of the smallest about 
twenty ; on the top of each is a circular cavity or basin. A 
barrow, about the size of the former of these now mentioned, 
described by Pilkington as being situate about a quarter of a 
mile north-east from Chelmorton, was opened in the year 1782, 
by some labouring men who were searching for stone to build 
a walled fence in a neighbouring field. After removing a thin 
covering of moss and soil from the lower extremity of the 
mount or barrow, they discovered a kind of breastwork, or re- 
gular wall of single stones, formed without mortar ; not appre- 
hensive of meeting with anything extraordinary beyond this wall, 
they proceeded with their work, but were soon surprised with 
the sight of several human bodies ; they found that the wall 
was at the end of a cell or coffin, in which the bodies had been 
deposited. The breadth of the cell within was two feet.; but 
its depth was not fully ascertained, though supposed to be about 
a yard ; the sides consisted of stones about eight inches thick 
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and two feet wide ; they were placed on their edge^ and formed 
a kind of partition : the stones used for the covering were from 
one to three inches thick, but not larger than the other. 
" Though some of the stones and a small quantity of soil had 
fallen into the vault, yet several human bodies or skeletons' 
might be clearly distinguished, lying at full length, with, their 
heads towards the centre of the mount. The bones had never 
been disturbed, and were apparently united at the diflferent 
joints, but by the slightest motion were found to be entirely 
loose and unconnected ; upon examination they were diseovered 
to be remarkably strong and sound : the ribs, in particular, 
were so little decayed that they would easily bend without 
breaking. Those who saw the bones thought that they were 
uncommonly large, and it was imagined that the persons to 
whom they belonged must have been, when alive, at least seven 
feet high ; the teeth were sound and perfect. From the num- 
ber of bones and skulls, and the dimensions of the vault, it was 
supposed that it contained about four or five human bodies, 
and though only one vault was opened, it was presumed that 
others were carried throughout the whole circumference of the 
mount, and might be about twenty in number/^ 

About the year 1787, Major Booke opened a barrow situate 
at the southern extremity of the earthwork at Calton, near 
Chatsworth, where he found an urn of very coarse clay, slightly 
ornamented by zig-zag scratches, containing ashes of a light 
brown colour : it was found near the bottom of the tumulus, 
placed between two stones, set edgeways, and covered by a 
third ; it measured near five inches in height, and near six in 
diameter at the mouth. 

Towards the north-east end of Stanton Moor is a small Druid 
circle, inclosed with a vallum of earth and stones, not raised 
above two feet; within this at the west end was a little barrow; 
opened about the year 1787, by Mr. Rooke; this barrow was 
-about six feet in diameter, and but slightly higher than the sur- 
rounding field. The Major here found three large urns of 
coarse clay, placed in a row, about eight inches from each 
other. • They rested upon stones a little below the natural soil, 
within twelve or fourteen inches of the top of the barrow. 
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Seing so near the surface^ the heavy rains^ and the roots of 
fern and gorse^ which had so penetrated the urns, made it 
difficult to move them without their falling to pieces ; in taking 
out of one of them the ashes and bones which it contained, the 
Major found at the bottom, a smaller urn, also full of burned 
bones, covered with a piece of clay of a circular form. 




^^^m 



Urn and Incense Cup from Stanton Moor. 



In 1799 Mr. White Watson, of Bakewell, procured several 
urns from tumuli, upon Stanton Moor, one of which with an 
incense cup found at the same place is here engraved. From 
the information of the person employed, it appears that three 
were frequently found in one barrow, arranged in a triangular 
form. Several other barrows were opened upon Stanton Moor 
by the Rev. Sache ThomhiU, in which were discovered only such 
interments as had undergone cremation, and in most cases the 
ashes had been gathered together^ and placed within urns ; the 
remains of three varieties of these vessels, with their contents, 
were presented by William Pole ThomhiU, Esq., of Stanton, to 
the writer. Amongst the calcined bones were two pins, one 
of bone, the other of bronze, a few pieces of flint, and a large 
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pebble with a Titrified surface^ resulting from the strong degree 
of heat to which/ in common with the other articles, it had 
been exposed. 

More recently an entire human skeleton was found near an 
ancient bole or smelting-place for lead, in the same locality. 
Nothing remarkable is connected with this discovery, as any 
accompaniments that might have been deposited, were unnoticed 
at the time of the exhumation. The head of the femur is in 
a morbid state, being much diminished from its natural size, 
whilst the corresponding socket in the pelvis is filled up to an 
equally unnatural extent. 

In the autumn of the year 1847, three urns were found in 
the same locality by persons engaged in cutting drains ; they 
were about two feet beneath the surface, and appeared to have 
been baked upon the spot. They all contained human bones 
in a calcined state, and in one was found a small instrument of 
flint. When first discovered the largest one was inverted, and 
over the least of the two smaller, which stood upright, was 
placed a large stone* 



pegge's barrow. 

On the 15th of March, 1788, a farmer, who occupied the 
land on Middleton Moor, known as the Garratt Piece, having 
occasion to burn some Hme upon that ground, dug for the 
purpose into a tumulus, or lowe, there situate. 

He began his work on the outer edge of the barrow, clearing 
it away as he proceeded, to the level of the natural surface 
On reaching the centre, he found, lying immediately under 
the usual depression of the summit of the barrow, and placed 
upon the level of the ground, a skeleton, whose extremities 
were towards the east and west ; near the point of the shoulder 
was a very extraordinary ornament of copper neatly enamelled 
with various colours, red being the most predominant; it is 
circular, and has a hook in the form of a serpent's head, pro- 
bably for suspension. In addition to this, part of another 
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ornament of simUar workmanship ; part of the iron nmbo of a 
shield^ and a shallow basin of thin brass^ mnch broken and 
crushed^ were foxmd abont the same place. (For a similar 
basin see Archseologia^ vol. xviii, page 80.) The design visible 
upon the circular and enamelled ornament is precisely similar 
to an illuminated capital Q in the Saxon manuscript^ entitled, 
' Textus Sancti Cuthberti/ a production of the seventh cen- 
tury, formerly preserved in the cathedral of Durham, but now 
in the Cottonian library, (Nero, D. 4.) There is a good en- 




Eiiamelled Ornaments from Middleton Moor. 



graving of it in Astle's ^ Origin of Writing,* plate 14, a. This 
interesting barrow was reopened by Mr. William Bateman, 
on the 19th of June, 1826, but was found to have been entirely 
rifled on the occasion above described. 



In the month of May, in the year 1787, a barrow was acci- 
dentally opened upon the moor near Middleton-by- Wirksworth, 
by a labourer getting stone for an inclosure, who, on arriving 
at the middle of the tumulus found a perfect skeleton ex- 
tended on the ground, with an iron spear-head at his right 
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hand. This weapon passed into the hands of Mr. Gell^ the 
owner of the land, who subsequently discovered several other 
spears of the same shape, knives, and a quern, or hand mill- 
stone^ upon other parts of his property. 

In May, 1793, Major Booke opened a large barrow on a 
rising ground near Hopton, which is called Abbotts Lowe, and 
is about 196 feet in circumference. At the depth of about 
five feet from the top of the barrow was a very large urn, about 
seventeen inches in diameter, which was placed in an excava- 
tion in the native soil, about eighteen inches deep. It con- 
tained a deposit of burned bones and ashes, and was broken to 
pieces in attempting to remove it. 

In the year 1795, two kistvaens, or British sepulchres, were 
discovered by Major Booke, on opening a large tumulus upon 
Fin-cop, about two miles north-west from Ashford. In one of 
these was a skeleton, with the face downwards, having a piece 
of the black Derbyshire marble, two feet long, nine inches 
wide, and six inches thick, lying on the skull ; under the head 
were two arrow-heads of flint. The other contained burnt 
bones and ashes. In other parts of the tumulus were found 
three urns of coarse pottery, full of ashes and burnt bones, 
two skeletons, deposited on the level ground, and a spear-head 
of stone. In the sam&<nst that contained the skeleton with 
the face downwards was found a small, flat, circular stone^ 
which had a thin body of stucco on both sides; the top, which 
was of a yeUowish colour, and had apparently been varnished. 

In 1827 and 1828, Mr. Thomas Birds, of Eyam, opened 
several tumuli on Eyam Moor and on Leam Moor (adjoining)^ 
but never found anything more than rude urns and burnt 
bones. The barrows on Leam Moor, Abney Moor, and about 
High Lowe are very numerous, and many of them have been 
explored by Mr. John Oxley, of Sheffield (the then possessor of 
Leam Hall), Major Rooke, Mr. Samuel MitcheU, of Sheffield, 
and others, and many of them' remain untouched. There are 
also numerous barrows upon Shalton Edge, overlooking Castleton 
and Hope. Some years ago some fragments of a very fine urn 
were found by a man engaged in planting, upon the side of 
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Win HiU^ near to the summit. At the same time were found 
many ashes and some stags' horns. 

In April 1834^ Mr. Mitchell examined a tumulus on the 
Hathersage Moors^ adjoining the boundary of Bamford Common, 
fipom which were recovered several rudely-shaped and sun-baked 
urns, which were filled with burnt bones, but no whole human 
bones occurred, and not the slightest appearance of rats' 
bones was noticed, which may be accounted for by the bodies 
Laving been consumed previous to interment, and so presenting 
nothing tempting to the rats. This barrow was placed near to 
a Druidical circle. 

The same gentleman, in 1826, opened several of the small 
tumuli in the vicinity of the " Cairs Work,*' or " Carls Wark,*' 
near Hathersage, and found them to contain nothing more 
than simple deposits of calcined bones, without the accompani- 
ment of either urns or instruments. They may therefore be 
presumed to have been cast up at a very early period indeed. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Mitchell had an opportunity of opening 
a similar cluster of barrows on Broomhead Moors, in Yorkshire, 
close to the edge of Derbyshire, which displayed just the same 
features as those at the Carls Wark. 



BRUSHFIELD BARROW. 

About the year 1825 a tumulus, at Brushfield, Derbyshire, 
was accidently opened by the farmer in whose land it was. It 
contained an iron sword, measuring thirty-two inches in length 
and two inches in breadth, the iron umbo of a shield, an iron 
knife and buckle. These articles passed into the hands of the 
late Mr. Birds, of Eyam ; and thence, with the exception of 
the centre of the shield, into the author^s museum. 

About .the year 1830 a barrow upon the iSast Moor, near 
Baslow, called Stone Lowe, was accidentally opened by the 
farmer in whose stackyard it stood. In the centre he found 
two large urns, both neatly ornamented, and both containing 
calcined bones and flints. Inside one of them was a small 
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incense cup, with two perforations through one side. This 
being fortunately preserved, we are enabled to give a cut 
of it. 




Incense Cup from Bagjow Moor. 



In January 1832 a barrow was opened in a field called the 
^* Long Roods,*' situated about three hundred yards in front 
of the left flank of the military works on Fin Cop, one mile 
north-west of Ashford-in-the- Water, on the road to Tideswell, 
in which two highly ornamental urns were found — one broken 
to pieces, the other whole, and containing a deposit of calcined 
bones. 

Amongst the debris of the barrow a third brass coin of 
Constantine, of the extremely common *' Gloria exercitus'* 
type, was found. 



BARROWS OF£NED BY MR. WILLIAM BATEMAN. 

In February 1821, the Kenslow farm, near Middleton-by- 
Yolgrave, being planted and otherwise improved, a barrow was 
discovered upon the most elevated part of the land. In the 
nomenclature of Sir R. C. Hoare, it was a bowl barrow, com- 
posed of earth and stones, of about thirty feet in diameter, 
and its perpendicular height not more than three feet, with 
the usual shallow cavity on the top, five feet in diameter. The 
examination was commenced by a transverse section from the 
south side towards the middle of the tumulus. On approach- 
ing about six feet towards the centre a few human bones were 
discovered, promiscuously blended with those of a small animal, 
which Dr. Buckland has decided to be of the water rat (Reli- 
quia Diluviana, plate ii, figs. 1, 2, 3, and 12), intermixed with 
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a fine dry sand or mouldy slightly indicating calcination^ among 
which was a piece of ivory or bone^ the one side of which is 
convex^ the other flat^ with two perforations equidistant from 
the points^ which probably allowed of its being worn as a pen- 
sile ornament from the neck. In the centre of the barrow the 
rats' bones appeared in large quantities^ and^ in digging a little 
below the level of the natural ground^ the discovery of the 
primary deposit was made^ consisting of two skeletons^ one 
entire^ and the other nearly so^ laid at full length, about 
eighteen inches below the surface, in a cist or excavation of 
the soil, guarded nearly round, but particularly on the south 
and east sides, by large stones. The bodies had been de- 
posited side by side, with their heads to the north-west ; each 
head was placed in the hollow of a mass of magnesian lime- 
stone (of which the hill is composed), and reclining on the 
right side. Neither of them could be conveniently measured, 
but a thigh-bone was exactly eighteen inches in length, which, 
in a well-proportioned man, gives a height of about five feet 
ten inches. It is remarkable that not a tooth was wanting, or 
in the least decayed, in the jaws of either ; and though, in one 
more particularly, the molars were much worn, as if by the 
mastication of hard substances, the enamel was still retained. 
The bones generally were but little decayed. One of the 
skulls appears to have been that of a man in the decline of life, 
and exhibits phrenological developments indicative of some of 
the worst passions incident to human nature. The other skull 
was crushed on removing the stone on which it lay. Near the 
bodies, and especially about the heads, a large quantity of the 
rats' bones and fine mould were strewed, with many round 
pebbles of various sizes, chiefly of quartz, which, in the opinion 
of Sir R. C. Hoare, were used in the sling. On the breast of 
the entire skeleton lay a circular fibula, or brooch, of copper 
or bronze. There was also a large quartz pebble and a frag- 
ment of pottery of red clay. Between the bodies was placed 
an axe- or hammer-head of basalt, in a decomposed state, and 
broken in the middle. In the same situation was found a 
porphyry slate pebble, highly polished, of very singular shape, 
four and a half inches in length, the same in medium circum- 
ference, the sides triangular and tapering towards the ends, 
which are rubbed flat. In vol, xii, p. 327, of the ^Archseologia' 
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a similar stone is described and engraved^ which was found in 
a barrow near Ashford-in-the-: Water by Major Rooke. Behind 
the head lay a tusk^ apparently that of a dog^ and a molar 
tooth of the lower jaw of a horse. On these little^ if any^ decay 
seemed to have taken place. 



HADDON FIELD BAKROW. 

On the 31st of May, 1824, a large tumulus, sixty feet in 
diameter, and four feet in height, situated in Haddon field, 
near the river Lathkiln, almost opposite to Conksbury^ was 
opened ,• it had been before disturbed by labourers in search 
of stone, who discovered near the centre a loosely walled vault 
or cist, containing two human skeletons, and a rude urn of 
baked clay; they also met with a considerable number of 
Roman coins in small brass, which were deposited in Haddon 
Hall. This second opening was made by cutting a trench 
from the north-west extremity towards the centre, during the 
progress of which the whole barrow was observed to consist of 
loose stones thrown together. 

About three yards from the centre of the mound were found 
scattered about a quantity of third brass Roman coins to the 
number of eighty-two (quere 71 ), and with them some small 
pieces of lead ore, which would furnish an additional proof, were 
any wanting, of the remote era in which the Derbyshire lead 
mines were worked ; near the coins was part of a glass vessel, 
when perfect, about three inches in diameter. In the vault 
(apparently the only one in the barrow), and doubtless con- 
taining the original interments, were discovered human bones, 
some of which had undergone cremation, fragments of four 
urns, and traces of decayed wood. The bodies were laid with 
their heads towards the north-east, and had the usual accom- 
paniment of rats' bones ; also the teeth of a canine animal. 

The coins, which would pertain to a later interment of the 
Romano-Sritish period, were of the following reigns : Constan- 
tine nine, Constans seventeen, Constantius II nine, family of 
Constantine three ; namely, Urbs Roma one, and Constantino- 
polis two, Valentinian five, Valens twelve, Gratian three, and 
the remainder illegible. 
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In May^ 1824^ a barrow situated about half a mile east of 
the temple of Arbor Lowe was opened ; part of a human skeleton 
and a broken urn^ rudely ornamented^ about six inches in 
diameter^ with some calcined bones (doubtless human) near it^ 
were found amongst a multitude of rats^ b9nes^ also a dog's 
jaw-bone. This sepulchre had been disturbed some time 
previously by labourers getting stone, who, no doubt, had 
broken the urn to pieces, and who desisted in superstitious 
alarm on finding a complete human skeleton. 

June 1st, 1824, an ineflfectual attempt was made to open the 
immense tumulus forming part of the temple of Arbor Lowe. A 
deeper cutting was made in the same direction as the one made 
by Major Rooke in 1782, which was equally abortive; the only 
articles found by the Major being the almost universal rats' 
bones and part of a stag's horn ; on the later attempt nothing 
occurred but one human tooth and some animal bones. 

About 350 yards westward from Arbor Lowe is a barrow of 
very large size, called Gib Hill, which is connected with the 
temple of Arbor Lowe by a considerable rampart of earth, now, 
however, faint and broken, which runs in a serpentine direction 
towards this barrow, having its commencement at the foot of 
the vallum of the temple, near the southern entrance. This 
tumulus is very conical, and rises to the height of about eighteen 
feet, and has the usual basin-like concavity on its summit. Its 
height, immense size, and remote antiquity are calculated to 
impress the reflecting mind with feelings of wonder and admira- 
tion. On opening this barrow it was found to consist of earth 
and limestone, divided by layers of amygdaloid, and in the 
centre a bed of very stiff reddish-brown clay, completely satu- 
rated with what was supposed to be animal matter, most pro- 
bably arising from the decomposition of human bones. This 
bed or stratum of clay was laid upon the natural surface, to the 
depth of about a yard and a half ; it was about three yards in 
diameter, and about five yards from the summit of the mount ; 
this clay was intermixed with a considerable quantity of char- 
coal and burnt human bones, and a small sprinkling of rats' 
bones. From it were taken an arrow-head of flint, two and a 
half inches long, and unbumt, and a fragment of a basaltic celt. 
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Nearer the surface of the tumulus were found a small iron 
fibula^ which had once received a setting of some gem^ now 
lost^ and another piece of iron, of indeterminable form. The dis- 
covery of these articles would indicate an interment of later 
date than the one consisting of the calcined bones. 

In the interior of the barrow were found numerous pieces of 
white calcined flint. This circumstance is by no means un- 
usual, either in the Derbyshire or other barrows; that they 
were designedly placed there there is no doubt, as pure flint is 
not indigenous to Derbyshire, and would have to be brought 
from a considerable distance. 

Fosbrooke, on the authority of Pliny and Oough, tells us 
that the northern nations deemed them efficacious in confining 
the dead to their habitations. The arrow-head and celt were 
probably buried with the deceased under the influence of a no- 
tion similar to that under which the Laplanders, even to the 
present day, inter with their dead bows, arrows, hatchets, and 
swords, conceiving that they may be useful in a future state. 
The ancient northern people threw money and other valuables 
into the funeral pile, as a certain means of conducting the dead 
to the sacred Valhalla, or hall of the slain, where Odin presided. 

On the 28th of July, 1824, a search was instituted into a 
barrow situate on the most northerly, as well as the most ele- 
vated, point of Middleton Moor; it measures forty feet in 
diameter, and is about two feet in elevation. At an early 
stage of the operations, which commenced by cutting through 
the mound from north to south, human bones, intermixed with 
those of the water rat, and pieces of charcoal, were met with ; 
towards the centre the rats' bones increased in quantity, and 
amongst them were several dogs' teeth. Arriving at the middle, 
the remains of two skeletons were disclosed to view ; the whole 
in great confusion, and mostly in fragments, many quite black 
&om having undergone combustion ; an iron lance, or arrow- 
head, three inches long ; a piece of iron, resembling a nail ; and 
a singular piece of calcined flint, very neatly chipped into a 
circular form. Numerous examples of this instrument having 
been discovered in subsequent researches, they will be here- 
after designated as flints of the circular form, in order to sim- 
plify the accounts as much as possible. No urn was discovered, 
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nor^ from the perfect search that was made^ is it probable that 
any had ever been deposited in the barrow. The remains of 
one skull lay upon a round sandstone^ which was in a decom- 
posed state and of a red colour^ apparently having been burnt. 
Notwithstanding the confused state in which the contents of 
this barrow were founds they certainly had not been previously 
subjected to antiquarian research. 

On the 18th of May, 1825, was opened a tumulus in the 
immediate neighbourhood of that situate on Kenslowe Farm, 
previously described. The one in question did not prove so in- 
teresting as the former one, as it merely contained a few frag- 
ments of the skull and other bones of a human skeleton, and 
two iron knives, about six inches in length, and one and a half 
in width at the broadest parts, with a fragment of the wooden 
shaft adhering to one of them ; the grain of the wood is similar 
to that of ash, which it most probably was. Two smaller bits 
of iron were found, which, together with the knives, were much 
oxydized. The burial-place, or cist, appeared to be a natural 
depression in the rock, and contained a great deal of charcoal. 
It is to be observed, that the contents of this barrow, with re- 
spect to the metallic weapons and the absence of small animal 
bones, di£Per from all the others before opened at Middleton. 

Another barrow, situated within a few yards of the Roman 
road, where it passes through the Oldham Farm at Middleton, 
yielded neither implements, human bones, nor rats^ bones; 
only fragments of charcoal were noticed. (Fragments of coarse 
pottery have since been discovered in this tumulus.) 

On May 19, 1825, an examination of a barrow on the apex 
of Cronkstone Hill, led to the discovery of a cist, measuring 
about four feet square, constructed of large stones, which con- 
tained a perfect human skeleton, lying on its right side ; at 
the left side of the head, lay the lower part of the horn of a 
large deer, which measured eleven inches in length, and nine 
and a quarter in circumference. 

The only barrow yet discovered in a low situation in the 
neighbourhood of Middleton is placed in a meadow called 
Larks Lowe, and near the rivulet called the Bradford ; this 

3 
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tumulus was opened on the 20th of May^ 1825^ when the cist 
was found to be constructed of large flat stones^ placed edge- 
ways^ with similar ones serving for the cover ; it contained the 
decayed fragments of a human skeleton. On the eastern side 
of the barrow was found an urn of coarse earthy full of calcined 
bones and dry mould, the top protected by a flat piece of lime- 
stone, upon which was placed a small, shallow, earthen vessel^ 
very firmly baked, (of the kind denominated by Sir Richard 
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Hoare " incense cups^^) a pin of bronze, two and a quarter 
inches long ; several animal teeth and bones, amongst them a 
horse^s tooth, a circular pebble, and a stone of peculiar shape ; 
the large urn was of so friable a nature, that it probably had 
no other baking than what it received in the funeral fire, from 
this cause it was found impracticable to preserve it entire. 
June 19, 1826, it was thought advisable to reopen the very 
interesting barrow on Garratt Piece, Middleton, which was 
opened by Dr. Pegge in 1788, and described in the Archaeologia, 
vol. ix, page 189 ; in it were found animal bones, one of which 
was calcined ; a portion of the lower branch of an antler of the 
red deer, six inches in length, which had been tooled at the root 
by a sharp instrument ; also some rats' bones. (See a subse- 
quent examination of this barrow.) 

In December, 1827, a barrow was discovered upon the 
Cross Flatts, Middleton, by labourers digging holes for a 
plantation; on the 11th of that month it was thoroughly 
investigated, and was found to contain a skeleton, apparently 
that of a young person, deposited at full length in a natural 
cist in the rock, about two feet in depth ; the head lay in an 
easterly direction ; the weapons of this person consisted of an 
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iron knife^ the blade five inches long^ with a portion of its 
wooden handle still remaining, and a piece of roughly chipped 
flint, probably a spear-head ; a natural piece of stone of a 
remarkable form was also discovered near the body ; rats' bones 
were apparent, though in smaller quantity than ustial. A 
similar iron knife and part of a stone celt were found in the 
subsequent year within 9 few yards of this barrow ; they had 
most probably been thrown out and overlooked at the time it 
was opened, or disturbed by the planters. 



BARROWS OPENED BY MB. THOMAS BATEMAN, IN 1843. 

The first tumulus opened this season was situate upon the 
Meadow-place Farm, near Yolgrave, and is generally known as 
Bee Lowe ; it was decided upon to open it on the 16th of 
June, when it was found to be impossible to excavate it in a 
proper manner, owing to the trees growing upon the sides ; 
therefore the only method of examining it was by sinking a 
hole down the centre of the mound, which consisted of loose 
earth and stones, amongst which a profusion of rats' bones was 
met with. In the course of this excavation the broken frag- 
ments of a human skeleton were turned up, which made it 
evident that one interment at least had been disturbed at some 
former period. Amongst these bones were found a small 
arrow-head of flint, elegantly formed, two rude instruments of 
the same material, and about half a dozen horse's teeth. On 
reaching the native soil, which was about four feet from the 
top of the barrow, the primary deposit was found, consisting of 
burnt bones, amongst which was part of a bone pin, also cal- 
cined ; and near to the same place lay some fragments of a 
well-baked clay urn, very tastefully ornamented with a chevron 
pattern, and which had been of the form of vessel designated 
'^ drinking cups" by Sir Richard Hoare, by which name they 
will be distinguished in the subsequent parts of this work, as 
a simple way of expressing their diflference from the sepulchral 
urns and incense cups, although it is by no means certain that 
they were made use of for the purpose implied by the words 
" drinking cup.'' 

June 17, 1843, was opened a barrow, called Lean Lowe, 
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situated on the summit of a Ull near Hartington. The south 
side being most perfect^ it was deemed most prudent to com* 
mence the cutting on that side. Having penetrated to within 
about two feet from the middle of the mound, an interment 
was met with, which was probably not so early as the date of 
the original construction of the tumulus, as, instead of being 
placed upon the floor of the pile, as lysual, it had been buried 
without care upon a higher level. The head lay between two 
large stones on the south-west side of the circle, and appeared 
to have been slightly protected by another stone lying across 
them. The legs lay in the direction of the interior of the 
barrow. This interment was devoid of any interest arising 
from the deposit of weapons or other articles, as nothing of 
the kind was discovered, more than two horse's teeth, and 
rats' bones in quantities. Owing to an erection of turf and 
stones, pertaining to the Ordnance Survey, which surmounted 
the top of the mound, it was found impracticable to explore 
the middle of it, which would probably have afforded far more 
interesting results. (See forward for further discoveries in this 
tumulus.) 

June 21, 1848. A large barrow about eight feet in height, 
denominated End Lowe, which forms a conspicuous object, being 
placed on an elevated ridge of land near Heathcote, was sub- 
jected to an examination, which proved anything but satisfac- 
tory ; from the south side, where the turf was first removed, to 
the centre of the barrow, nothing but large stones presented 
themselves, which when unmixed with soil, as in this case, 
are the material worst calculated to afford success to the labours 
of the antiquarian excavator : however, at the very commence- 
ment large quantities of rats' bones, and pieces of the antlers 
of deer were abundantly scattered about through the more 
open parts of the mound. About six feet from the southern 
verge of the circle, was found a human skeleton, apparently of 
a very young individual, not more than twelve years of age, 
near which lay a deposit of calcined human bones, without urn 
or other means of protection from the weight of the overljdng 
mass of stones, by which the skeleton had been much injured. 
Near the centre of the tumulus a very few human bones of 
adult size were observed, all of which had the appearance of 
being gnawed by rats. The natural surface of the ground im- 
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mediately beneath the middle of the mound^ was foimd to tink 
to a considerable depth lower than the surrounding levels and 
it is much to be regretted that owing to the loose nature of 
the barrow before alluded to^ it was foimd impossible to pene* 
trate to the undisturbed ground^ upon which^ in all probability^ 
the earliest interment would be foimd to lie. 

The 30th of June^ 1843^ was occupied in examining the 
middle part of a large barrow on Brassington Moor, usually called 
Galley Lowe, but formerly written Callidge Lowe, which is 
probably more correct. About two feet firom the surface were 
found a few human bones mixed with rats' bones and horses' 
teeth ; amongst these bones (which had been disturbed by a 
labourer digging in search of treasure) the following highly 
interesting and valuable articles were discovered : — several 
pieces of iron, some in the form of rivets, others quite shapeless, 
having been l»roken on the occasion above referred to, two 
arrow-heads of the same metal, a piece of coarse sandstone, 
which was rubbed into the form of a whetstone ; an ivory pin 
or bodkin, of very neat execution ; the fragments of a large 
urn of well-baked earthenware, which was glazed in the interior 
for about an inch above the bottom ; two beads, one of green 
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glass, the other of white enamel, with a coil of blue running 
through it, and fourteen beautiful pendant ornaments of pure 
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gold, eleven of which are enriclied by settings of large and 
brilliantly coloured garnets, two are of gold without setting, 
and the remaining one is of gold wire twisted in a spiral man- 
ner, from the centre towards each extremity (a gold loop of 
identical pattern is affixed to a barbaric copy of a gold coin of 
Honorius in the writer's possession); they have evidently been 
intended to form one ornament only, most probably a necklace, 
for which use their form peculiarly adapts them. It will 
here not be out of place to borrow some quotations relative 
to a remarkable superstition connected with glass beads 
similar to those discovered in Galley Lowe, particularly 
the one having "two circular lines of opaque sky-blue 
and white,'^ which seem to represent a serpent entwined 
round a centre, which is perforated. " This was certainly one 
of the Glain Neidyr of the Britons, derived from glain, which 
is pure and holy, and neidyr, a snake. Under the word glain, 
Mr. Owen, in his Welsh Dictionary, has given the following 
article : " The Nair Glain, transparent stones, or adder stones, 
were worn by the different orders of the Bards, each exhibiting 
its appropriate colour. There is no certainty that they were 
worn from superstition originaUy ; perhaps that was the cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to it. Whatever might have been 
the cause, the notion of their rare virtues was universal in all 
places where the Bardic religion was taught.'^ 

These beads are thus noticed by Bishop Gibson, in his im- 
proved edition of Camden's Britannia : " In most parts of 
Wales, and throughout all Scotland, and in Cornwall, we find 
it a common opinion of the vulgar, that about Midsummer-eve 
(though in the time they do not all agree) it is usual for snakes 
to meet in companies, and that by joining heads together and 
hissing, a kind of bubble is formed, like a ring, about the head 
of one of them, which the rest, by continual hissing, blow on, 
until it comes off at the tail, when it immediately hardens, and 
resembles a glass ring, which whoever finds shall prosper in all 
his undertakings : the rings they supposed to be thus generated 
are caUed gleinen nadroeth, namely, gemma anguinum. They 
are small glass annulets, commonly about half as wide as our 
finger-rings, but much thicker, of a green colour usually, though 
some of them are blue, and others curiously waved with blue, 
red, and white.'' There seems to be some connexion between 
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the glain neidyr of tlie Britons and the ovum anguinnm, men- 
tioned by Pliny as being held in veneration by the Druids of 
Gaul^ and to the formation of which he gives nearly the same 
origin. They were probably worn as a mark of distinction, 
and suspended round the neck^ as the perforations are not 
large enough to admit the finger. A large portion of this 
barrow still remaining imtouched on the south-east side, which 
was but little elevated above the natural soil, yet extending 
farther from the centre, it offered a larger area, in which inter- 
ments were more likely to be found than any other part of the 
tumulus, it was decided on resuming the search on the 3d of 
July, 1843, by digging from the outside until the former exca- 
vation in the centre was reached. In carrying out this design the 
following interments were discovered, all of which seem to per- 
tain to a much more remote era than the interment whose dis- 
covery has been before recorded. First, the skeleton of a child, in 
a state of great decay ; a little farther on a lengthy skeleton, the 
femur of which measures nineteen and a half inches, with a 
rudely ornamented urn of coarse clay deposited near the head ; a 
small article of ivory, perforated with six holes, as though for the 
purpose of being sewn into some article of dress or ornament 
(a larger one of the same kind was found in a barrow at Gris- 
thorpe, near Scarborough, in 1832) ; a small arrow-head of 
gray fiint, a piece of iron-stone, and a piece of stag's horn, arti- 
ficially pointed at the thicker end, were found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the urn. Between this skeleton and the 
centre of the barrow four more skeletons were exhumed, two 
of which were of young persons ; there was no mode of arrange- 
ment perceptible in the positions of the bodies, excepting that 
the heads seemed to lie nearest to the urn before mentioned. 
Amongst the bones of these four skeletons a small rude incense 
cup was found, which is of rather unusual form, being perfo- 
rated with two holes on each side, opposite each other. 

In a plantation on the summit of Minninglowe Hill are two 
tumuli of large size, one being near fifteen feet high from the 
level of the ground. In the centre and in four places in the 
area of the circle are large cists, or, as they now appear from 
the soil being removed from them, large cromlechs, exactly of 
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the same constniction as that well-known druidical structure 
'* Kit^s-Coty-House/' near Maidstone^ Kent. They are formed 
of the large limestones of the country^ and have all had covers 
of the same^ only two of which now remain in their places. The 
other tumulus is of smaller dimensions^ and contains but one 
cist^ which is in the centre ; it is situated about thirty yards 
distance from the larger one. The soil in the interior of the 
cists of the large barrow was removed down to the surface of 
the rock on the 5th of July^ 1843^ when it was found that all 
the interments had been before removed, with the exception of 
one^ which was a skeleton^ laid at fiill length on the outside of 
the cist, unaccompanied by any weapons or ornaments. In the 
cell near which this body lay were foimd fragments of five urns, 
some animal bones, and six third brass Roman coins, namely, 
one of Claudius Gothicus, two of Constantine the Great, two of 
Constantine Junior, and one of Yalentinian. An attempt to 
penetrate the substance of the mound was then made, which 
from want of time proved ineffectual. A few human teeth and 
a third brass coin of Constantine were the only relics found in 
this part of the excavation ; but a far more interesting discovery 
was made of the manner in which this huge tumulus was built, 
a wall being found to encircle it in a manner precisely similar to 
the walls built round some of the Etruscan tumuli discovered in 
the south of Italy. In one part of this wall, which was exposed 
by the excavation, a gallery formed of stones set up edgeways, 
with others across the top of them, was found to have its com- 
mencement. This was not explored, owing to the roofing- 
stones having fallen in in some places. There is a striking 
analogy between this tumulus and the great barrow at New 
Grange, in Ireland, described by Dr. Ledwich, of which a more 
complete investigation of Minning Lowe would probably furnish 
additional proof. The following day was selected to be the time 
for extending the researches of the smaller barrow, the cist of 
which, as well as those of the larger one, was found to have 
been previously rifled of its treasures, a few human teeth being 
the only traces of the interment at this time found. Continuing 
the cutting through the entire mound, a simple deposit of burnt 
human bones was found, near one side, which had not been be- 
fore disturbed. 
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A smaller barrow having been discoyered in the immediate 
vicinity of the foregoing^ it was opened on the 12th of Jnly, 
1843. Its small size and comparative low sitnation had un- 
doubtedly prevented its being known as a barrow^ and are pro- 
bably the reasons of its being destitute of any distinctive appel- 
lation. About a foot from the top^ in the middle part of the 
mound^ two skeletons were discovered^ one of which was nearly 
entire^ the other seemed to have been disturbed. With these 
were found the fragments of a coarse dark-coloured urn, a flint 
arrow-head, a small piece of iron, part of a bridle-bit, and se- 
veral horses' teeth. A complete stratum of rats' bones sur- 
rounded these bodies. Proceeding lower down, a cist, formed 
of large flat limestones, placed on edge, was disclosed ; it was 
entirely filled up with very fine mould, which being removed, 
exposed two skeletons in an extremely decayed condition. Near 
the heads of these was placed a deposit of burnt human bones ; 
and lower down, in the cist, an iron knife or da^er, contained 
in an iron sheath, was foimd. The south side of this tumulus 
being found to extend considerably &rther from the central 
point than any other part of the circle, it was thought that it 
ndght contain more interments, such having been proved in 
the case of a similarly extended barrow (Galley or Callidge 
Lowe, 8d of July, 1843) ; and the result substantiated the cor- 
rectness of this opinion, as on removing the soil to a very in- 
considerable depth, a skeleton, evidently of a young person, was 
found to lie with its head towards the interior of the tumulus, 
and close to a quantity of calcined human bones ; near the 
shoulders lay a highly-ornamented drinking-cup, a small brass 
or copper pin, pointed at each end, and a rude spear- or arrow- 
head of gray flint. In the immediate neighbourhood of this 
interment several horses' teeth and other animal bones were 
noticed. 

July 14th, 1843, one of the most interesting barrows ever 
examined in this vicinity was opened. It is situated upon a 
ridge of high land, near the village of Biggin, which goes by 
the name of the " Liffs," the barrow itself having no specific 
name : the mound had been sadly mutilated, at least one third 
of it having been removed ; notwithstanding this the truth of 
Sir Bichard Hoare's maxim, " fronta nulla fides," was agree- 
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ably exemplified. That hemisphere of the circle which still 
remained the most perfect was selected as the place where to 
commence operations: on reaching the thickest part of the 
circle, which, owing to the depression usual in the middle of 
most barrows, would be about two yards from the centre, a 
few human bones, horses' teeth, various animal bones, and two 
small pieces of a very thick and coarse urn, were found ; but 
not until penetrating to the heart of the barrow was the prin- 
cipal interment discovered. In that situation an octagonal 
cist was erected of the usual material, namely, thin flat lime- 
stones, which are admirably adapted for the purpose; this 
vault was about half filled with stiff clay, imbedded in which 
lay a fine human skeleton, whose knees were drawn up, accord- 
ing to a general custom, prevalent in the most remote ages. 
The extreme antiquity of this interment is demonstrated by 
the simple form and material of the weapons and tools which 
were, with one exception, deposited in a cluster behind the 
shoulders of this early denizen of the Derbyshire moors. The 
skull, which is fine and intellectual, lay on the left side so as 
to look towards the west, and in the angle formed by the con- 
traction of the knees, was placed a hanmier-head ingeniously 
constructed out of the lower part of the horn of a noble red 
deer ; one end of this instrument is rounded and polished, the 
other is cut into a diamond pattern, somewhat similar to the 
wafer stamps used by attorneys. The articles before aUuded 
to as being placed near the shoulders were of a very miscella- 
neous character, and highly interesting; as showing, after a 
lapse of several thousand years, that the savage Briton reposing 
in this cairn had cultivated the art of making war amongst 
the inhabitants of the forest, in preference to molesting his 
fellow-savages ; as almost the. first observed articles were a pair 
of enormous tusks of the wild boar, the trophies of some, per- 
haps his last, sylvan triumph ; next came two arrow-heads of 
flint, delicately chipped, and of unusual form; two flint celts 
or chisels, beautifully chipped and polished at the cutting 
edges j two spear-heads of the same material ; two fliint knives 
polished on the edge, one of them serrated on the back, in 
order to serve as a saw ; and numerous other pieces of flints of 
indescribable form and use, which, together with all the flint 
instruments enumerated above, seem to have undergone a 
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partial calcination^ being gray^ tinted witli various shades of 
blue and pink ; with these utensils were found three pieces of 
red ochre, the rouge of these unsophisticated huntsmen^ which, 
even now, on being wetted imparts a bright red colour to the 
skin, which is by no means easy to discharge. Upon the 
summit of the little heap, formed by this accumulation of relics, 
lay a small drinking or incense cup of novel and unprecedented 
shape, which was unfortunately broken and crushed, but has 
been since restored. The absence of instruments of metal in 
this and other barrows should be borne in mind ; it is com- 
mented on in another part of this work. 




Cup and Weapons from liff's Lowe. 

On the 19th of July, 1843, a small barrow situated near 
the edge of a rocky declivity, on Brassington Moor, and not 
previously known as a sepulchral mound, was opened in such 
an effectual manner as to cut it into four sections. A second- 
ary interment near the surface was found to have been dug up 
and buried again some time since ; there were a good many 
rats' bones, and six pieces of flint, three of which were chipped, 
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in order to make some kind of nide instraments^ whose use is 
now quite unintelligible ; arriving at the centre, a small square 
cist, haying a flat stone for its base, and another similar for a 
cover, was found to contain the remains on whose account 
the tumulus had been first raised, which consisted of a deposit 
of burnt bones, amongst which were found an arrow- or lance- 
head of flint, two inches and a half in length, and two instru- 
ments of flint of the circular shape, which appeared to have 
undergone the action of fire ; on the outside of the cist a 
few fragments of an urn of unusual thickness and rude design 
were found. 

On the afbemoon of the same day, the remains of a large 
barrow, called Green Lowe, in the same neighbourhood, were 
examined ; all the upper part of this tumulus, which is of large 
extent, has been long removed, thus exposing to view the cist 
in the centre of its area ; this cist, which is very large, is of 
the same kind of architecture as those existing at the large 
barrow at Minning Lowe, and before described; the only 
difference being, that the one in question is divided into two 
'compartments or vaults, by the introduction of a flat stone 
placed vertically across the middle j most of the component 
parts of this tumulus having been taken away as before stated, 
there was but little probability of discovering any relics, save 
by digging the soil and other debris out of the double vault, 
which was accordingly done with the following results : in one 
of the cists, at about eight inches from the surface, lay a 
human skeleton, much broken from its being so near the top, 
a piece of fine slatestone, which appeared to have served the 
purpose of a hone, and a few fragments of two urns, of a 
texture widely dissimilar, one being coarse and merely sun- 
dried, the other evidently baked in a kiln. In the other divi- 
sion of the cist, a few human teeth, a considerable quantity of 
animal bones, amongst which remains of the horse and dog 
were found, as well as rats' bones, which were plentifrdly dis- 
tributed in both vaults ; also a few pieces of the same kiln- 
baked urn which was discovered in the first cell ; from which 
circumstance it is very certain that the interment had been 
taken out at the time the mound was removed. 
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On the 2d of August^ 1843^ a firesh excayation was made 
into the large tumulus on End Lowe^ in a contrary direction 
to the one made on the former attempt^ and imfortunately 
with no better success. The sur&ce not being reached^ only 
a few human bones and teeth were seen distributed through 
the barrow. Tbe discovery of the primary interment in this 
immense accumulation of stone^ therefore^ still remains a desi- 
deratum to the Derbyshire archaeologist. 

August the 5th^ 1843^ was opened a barrow called Elk 
(quere Ell ? that being the ancient British word signifying con« 
spicuous) Lowe^ situate on a considerable eminence^ near 
Newhaven. It is of the form which Dr. Stukeley assigns to 
Druids' barrows^ without any substantial grounds. The only 
point in which this kind of tumulus di£Pers from the general 
form being in the central depression^ which^ in this case^ is 
so much extended as to spread out into a level and circular 
area^ surroimded by a more elevated ring or rampire of earth 
or stones. In the barrow in question^ this circle was con- 
structed of very large stones inclining towards the central 
plain, and covered with small stones and earth, thus forming 
an extremely durable erection to the height of about three 
feet, whilst the interior area is not more than one foot above 
the level of the surrounding soil. In the centre of this space, 
upon a stratum of stiff clay, was laid a skeleton, whose head 
rested upon a large limestone. This clay, appearing to re- 
place soil (which had been removed for about a foot in depth 
below the natural surface), was dug out and carefully examined, 
and from amongst it were taken a large flint arrow- or lance- 
head, three other instruments of the same material, and a 
small piece of sandstone, rubbed smooth. These articles were 
immediately beneath the skeleton, on whose right hand lay a 
deposit of burnt human bones, containing an arrow-head of 
flint, also calcined, and a considerable quantity of charcoal, 
amongst which were several hazel-nuts, still retaining their 
perfect form. In other parts of the area, the remains of two 
more skeletons and some fragments of a large urn, composed 
of imperfectly baked clay, profusely ornamented, were found. 
A few dogs' teeth were also observed. The most remarkable 
circumstance attending the opening of this barrow was the 
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discovery of rats^ bones in an unprecedented quantity^ tlie 
whole of the interior circle of the area beuig covered with a 
stratum of them not less than three inches in thickness. 

About the close of the last or the commencement of the 
present century, a very large barrow, situated upon Brassington 
Moor, and now called Stoney Lowe, though sometimes written 
Stanhope Lowe, was removed, in order that its time-honoured 
materials might assist in Macadamising some lanes or roads in 
the immediate neighbourhood. In the course of this work of 
destruction a large cist was discovered, in which lay three 
human skeletons, ranged side by side, one of which is said to 
have had one half of its skull clothed with hair. In another 
part of this barrow an urn was found, and taken out only to 
be broken to pieces. On attentively surveying the site of this 
noble tumulus, which, previous to its demolition, was connected 
with a small cirque of stones adjoining to it, and destroyed at 
the same time, the edges of several large stones, placed in a 
dst-like form, and appearing above the turf, suggested an idea, 
that, by digging into the interior of these vaults, something 
might yet be recovered. This was put to the proof on the 8th 
of August, 1843, and produced the following results : the first 
vault was a square of about three yards, and contained earth 
and stones for about a foot in depth, which was indeed the 
entire depth of the vault itself when cleared out. These debris 
were minutely scrutinised, and were found to contain the fol- 
lowing remains, all in the utmost disorder : no less than 161 
human teeth, a large quantity of human bones, a small piece 
of an urn, various kinds of animals^ bones and rats^ bones in 
abundance. The second vault was of more irregular form, but 
was very similar to the first in the confusion visible amongst 
its contents, which were the remains of two human skeletons, 
apparently of females, with which a delicately-formed arrow- 
head was found, which, as is frequently the case, had been cal- 
cined. The number of interments originally deposited in this 
tumulus must have been enormous, as the teeth before men- 
tioned vary from those of very juvemle subjects to those of 
persons of very advanced age, some of the latter are worn 
almost to a level with the jaw, and yet do not exhibit the least 
symptom of decay. 
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12tli of August^ 1843, was opened a large barrow, called 
Hawk's Lowe^ about two miles north-west of the village of 
Parwich. It is about thirty yards in diameter and five feet 
in height, and has been dug into several times by various per- 
sons. At the depth of a foot or eighteen inches from the 
surface of the mound, on the occasion in question, were found 
human bones, pieces of flint and urns, horses' teeth, and rats' 
bones, but no appearance of an undisturbed interment was to 
be seen. Lower down, in the interior of the barrow, every 
sign of its former contents disappeared, nor was anything 
farther discoyered. 

August 23d, 1843, the large and well-known barrow upon 
the summit of Wolfscote Hill, near Biggin, was opened by 
cutting a wide trench from the south side towards the central 
depression. Shortly before arriving at this point, a dst, built 
of large limestones, was discovered immediately across the 
cutting and on the level of the natural ground. This vault, 
having no cover, was filled with earth and stones, which had 
settled down into it. On these being cleared out, the contents 
of the cist were found to be the remains of two young chil- 
dren, accompanied by an urn of sun-dried clay, rather neatly 
ornamented. This, owing to the settling of the mound, was 
crushed to pieces, and lay on one side on the fioor of the dst, 
which was covered with rats' bones. On reaching the centre 
of the tumulus, it became very apparent that that part had 
been opened previously and the contents destroyed, the only 
remains now found being fragments of two urns, the bones of 
a similar number of human skeletons, and a variety of animal 
remains, all which had been taken out and thrown in again 
with the soil at the time of the prior opening of this barrow. 

Some years ago, a large and interesting barrow upon 
BakeweU Moor, called Bole Hill, was carted away in order to 
build stone fences, at which time a vault was discovered, closed 
with a large, fiat stone, which, being removed, displayed to the 
astonished rustics engaged in the work of demolition, the uji- 
expected sight of three human skeletons. The only relic found 
.with them was a large spear of some kind of metal, which was 
preserved for a short time and then lost. There are yet traces 
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of five vaults to be seen on the ground fonnerly covered by the 
tumulus. These vaults were filled up for about a foot in depth 
with soil^ which was dug out and examined on the 24tli of 
August, 1843, in the hope of rescuing some relic before all 
traces of this once noble barrow shall have disappeared, and 
its existence be forgotten. In the largest vault the remains 
of four human skeletons and the pieces of a large sepulchral 
urn of coarse material and plain manufacture were brought to 
light. In another of the vaults were found a few bones, horses' 
teeth, and two skulls of the polecat. In the other three vaults 
nothing was found but rats' bones, which were equally prevalent 
in each vault. 

4th of September, 1843, a small barrow, about two miles 
south of Middleton-by-Yolgrave, named Borther Lowe, was 
investigated, first by digging down the centre, and afterwards 
by cutting it through to the south side. In the first excava- 
tion pieces of urns, horses' teeth, and other bones were imme- 
diately found. Proceeding lower down, upon the level of the 
ground on which the barrow was raised, a rude kind of pave- 
ment of rough limestones was found, which was covered with a 
layer of rats' bones. Yet no human bones were discovered in 
this part of the mound, which was therefore abandoned, and 
the south side subjected to an examination, with better success. 
The ground on the south being removed to the depth of a foot, 
a skeleton, with the head lying towards the interior of the 
barrow, was uncovered. It was found to be in a very decayed 
state, from its being placed so near the surface, within the 
influence of the atmosphere. On the left side of the skeleton 
were the remains of a plain, coarse urn, much disintegrated, 
owing to the reason above stated, a flint arrow-head, much burnt, 
a pair of the canine teeth of either a fox or a dog of the same 
size, and a diminutive bronze celt. The contemporary use of 
weapons of flint and bronze is remarkable : in another place 
are a few observations bearing upon this point. In other 
parts of the tumulus were three hones of fine slatestone. In 
an adjoining field are the remains of another barrow, removed 
in order to supply materials for a stone fence at the least ex- 
pense ; but there are no records of any discovery of interments 
having been made at the time. 
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Satnrdaj the 9th of September^ 1848^ a remarkable barrow^ 
at Cross Lowe, near Parwich, was opened. It had every ap- 
pearance of being a small tumulus^ about three feet in height ; 
bat was found to have been constructed above a depression in 
the rock, about two feet deep, thus increasing the height of 
the artificial structure to five feet. It was thought that the 
most efiPectual way of opening this barrow was to begin a cut* 
ting on both the north and south sides, and thus to meet in the 
nuddle ; this was done with the following interesting results : 
on the north side a secondary deposit was founds about eighteen 
inches below the surface of the mound ; it was the skeleton of 
a young person, and was accompanied by a small urn, much 
ornamented, and a bone pin. On the south side the floor was 
found to decline rapidly towards the centre, on approaching 
which a very rude cist was discovered, formed of stones set 
edgeways upon the soUdrock, which supplied the bottom of the 
cist, on which lay a large and strong human skeleton, with the 
head towards the south-east ; about a foot from the head was 
placed a coarse urn, sparingly ornamented. Besides these the 
cist contained a large quantity of rats^ bones, one horse^s tooth, 
the fragment of a celt, and a small piece of chipped flint ; and 
«tthe feet of the skeleton lay a large heap of calcined human 
bones, which on examination proved to be the remains of two 
children ; near them a curiously-shaped and neatly-ornamented 
^oxfk was deposited. On removing a large stone, which formed 
that side of the cist approximating to the centre of the barrow, 
another skeleton was uncovered, which was that of a young per- 
son, accompanied by a small urn, or incense cup, which was 
0aced at the head. The occurrence of this interment on the 
cxt^or of the cist caused a careful examination of the surround- 
^g parts in the immediate neighbourhood of the principal in- 
terment, which led to the discovery of four more human skele- 
[ tons, upon the same level, and to all appearance deposited 

I there at the same time as the body within the cist. Near the 
>^ace of the tumulus another skeleton was disinterred, which 
was accidentally discovered by part of the skull falling down, 
®^g to the ground being undercut, for the purpose of following 
^P the traces of some of the other skeletons. It was not ac- 
companied by relics of any description. 

4 
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September 27th, 1843, a barrow, called Bingham Lowe, on 
Middleton Moor, was reopened. It was first examined by the 
late Mr, William Bateman in 1821, who found only the frag- 
ments of two nms and a piece of charcoal ; one of the urns was 
of fine black ware, the other very coarse and of a grayish 
colour. The second investigation did not prove much more 
interesting than the first ; the particulars are as follows : in the 
centre were the remains of a fire which had burnt upon the 
surface of the ground, before the construction of the mound ; 
there remained pieces of charred wood, either oak or ash, near 
three inches in diameter. About the same place some more 
fragments of the above-mentioned urns were found ; also nu- 
merous chippings of flint; but no bones, either human or 
animal, were seen. Near the surface of the tumulus a care- 
fully-chipped instrument of flint was picked up, on refilling the 
excavation. 



BARROWS OPENED BY MR. THOMAS BATEMAN IN 1844. 

In making a plantation north of Kenslow Wood, near Mid- 
dleton-by-Yol grave, on the 19th of May, 1828, the labourers 
discovered a natural cleft in the rock, which in some places 
rises to the surface of the ground, containing a quantity of 
human bones, and the remains of rats and other animals, 
amongst which was a large tooth of some carnivorous animal. 
On the supposition that this cleft might have been used as a 
ready-made cist for sepulchral purposes, it was fully investi- 
gated in April, 1844, without the eflfect of clearing up the 
mystery in which the deposit of the human bones is enveloped, 
no arrow-head of flint or fragment of urn being found to decide 
the question ; there were merely found- more bones, both human 
and otherwise : the former indicate the person to have been a 
female, and amongst the latter was the skull of either a wolf or 
a large dog. Though there is a doubt whether these remains 
were accidentally or designedly placed in the situation wherein 
they were discovered, there is none of their very great antiquity, 
for which reason their discovery has been considered worthy of 
record. 
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On the 6th of May, 1844, was opened a large flat barrow 
called Moot Lowe, situated about one mile south-west from 
Grange MiD, in a field of considerable elevation and rocky 
surface. The tumulus is about fifteen yards in diameter, and 
about four feet high, with a level summit. The section was 
made by cutting through the centre of the barrow from east to 
west ; when within about four yards from the middle, a secon- 
dary interment was discovered very near the surface, which 
consisted of a deposit of burnt bones placed in a large urn, 
measuring about sixteen inches in height, and thirteen in 
diameter at the mouth, which was broken, owing to its being so 
superficially covered ; since being restored, it exhibits a very 
curious appearance, being ornamented in a diflferent manner 
to any yet discovered in Derbyshire ; when found, it lay on its 
side, and on careftilly collecting the pieces, and the bones it 
contained, a small brass spear-head, or dagger, was found 
amongst the latter ; it is three inches and a quarter in length, 
and has a hole through which it has been riveted to the handle 




Bronze Spear from Moot Lowe. 

or shaft; two very similar in size and form are engraved in 
Sir Richard Hoare^s 'Ancient Wiltshire,' vol. i, plates 11, 28. 
This is the first recorded discovery of a weapon of this descrip- 
tion in this county, though subsequent researches have proved 
them to be by no means rare. 

Nearer the centre a much earlier interment was found, 
namely, a human skeleton with the knees drawn up, lying on 
some large limestones, and not accompanied by any utensils. 
The ground in the centre of the barrow was found to be four 
feet lower than the level of the native surface in other places, 
probably owing to the rocky and unequal surface of the field before 
mentioned ; it was fiUed up with stones free from soil, to the 
level of the other ground, beneath which nothing was found, 
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although such was expected to be the case. Dispersed through 
the mound the following articles were observed : teeth of swine 
and other animals, a small piece of another urn, chippings of 
flint, and a few rats' bones. About four hundred yards from 
the preceding there is a small portion of another barrow, also 
named Moot Lowe, which was long since almost razed to the 
ground ; on the afternoon of the 6th of May the site was dug 
over, and a few human and animal bones brought to light; the 
former indicated the interment of two individuals, and the latter 
included the well-known rats' bones. 

The 8th of May, 1844, was opened a barrpw called Sliper 
Lowe, upon Brassington Moor ; this tumulus is about twelve 
yards in diameter, and not more than a foot in height, being 
probably much reduced by its being frequently tilled ; which 
was made evident by the disturbed and shattered state of some 
human bones which lay just beneath the turf. On making 
sections through the mound from the four cardinal points, 
the remains of three human skeletons were found much dis- 
turbed ; bones of various descriptions of animals, amongst them 
the skull of a polecat, same as those previously found at Bole 
Hill, (July 30, 1843,) and rats' bones, a small fragment of a 
stone celt, five instruments of flint, and various chippings of the 
same. On arriving at the centre, a deposit of burnt bones was 
discovered, from amongst which were taken two arrow-heads, 
and two other instruments of flint. The surface upon which 
this interment lay was perceived to be soil, whilst the other 
parts of the barrow had a level floor of rock ; this suggested 
the idea of a cist being cut in the rock, which on examination 
proved to be the case, as a circular cist was foimd to be sunk 
to the depth of two feet, on the floor of which lay the skeleton 
of a child, apparently about ten years of age, above this was 
deposited a drinking-cup of elegant form, and elaborately orna- 
mented, and which when found was stiU in an upright position, 
as it had been originally placed. There were no traces of 
any ornaments having been buried with this juvenile Briton. 

On the 10th of May, 1844, the more elevated portion of 
the barrow at Galley Lowe, which was not thoroughly explored 
on the former occasion (August 24, 1843) was opened a£resh. 
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This part of the tumulus was found to be composed principally 
of stone^ having but a slight admixture of soil^ and being 
raised to an elevation of five feet^ its conical form being pre- 
served by a circle of large limestones at the base> inclining 
inwards. On the floor of the barrow no interment was dis- 
covered^ but amongst the loose stones^ about three feet from 
the surface^ was found a human skeleton^ near which^ upon a 
flat stone, was placed a deposit of calcined human bones. 
About a yard nearer to the centre of the mound, upon the 
same level, was another skeleton, apparently of a young person. 
Both these interments were unaccompanied by articles of any 
description, nothing being found but one piece of urn, which 
was noticed on refilling the excavation. 

June the 10th, 1844, was opened a barrow upon Elton 
Moor, for which there is no distinctive name ; it was on this 
occasion divided into four quarters by our sections, which left 
very little of the mound unexplored. In the usual central 
situation was found a previously-disturbed interment, accom- 
panied by a large arrow- or spear-head of flint, a piece of a 
small urn neatly ornamented, and some animal teeth. On the 
southern side of the tumulus another interment was discovered, 
about eighteen inches below the natural surface of the land 
upon wMch the barrow was constructed; this skeleton was 
certainly that of an aged person, the teeth being much worn 
down ; near the head was a piece of spherical iron pyrites, 
now for the first time noticed as being occasionally found with 
other relics in the British tumuli. Subsequent discoveries have 
proved that it was prized by the Britons, and not unfrequently 
deposited in the grave along with the weapons and ornaments 
which formed the most valued part of their store ; even to the 
present day, the same mineral is used as a personal decoration 
by some tribes of the South American Indians. In the rear 
of the skeleton was a neatly-ornamented drinking-cup, which 
had been crushed by the weight of the soil, with which it had 
in a great degree become incorporated ; within this cup the 
following odd assemblage of articles were placed : three quartz 
pebbles, one of which is red, the other two of a light colour ; 
a flat piece of pohshed iron ore, a small celt of flint, with the 
peculiarity of having a round polished edge, instead of a 
cutting one as is usual; a beautifully-chipped cutting tool. 
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twenty-one circular instruments^ almost all neatly chipped, and 
seventeen pieces, or rude instruments, all of flint, which had 
been turned to a delicate white or gray by calcination. Scat* 
tered about in the immediate neighbourhood of this interment 
were a good many pieces of burnt bones, not sufficient in 
quantity to compose a complete deposit, and a few rats^ bones 
as usual. 

On the 30th of July, 1844, was re-examined a barrow upon 
the Oldham Farm, Middleton, which was unsuccessfully opened 
by Mr. William Bateman, on the 18th of May, 1825, nor was 
this second investigation much more interesting, as the barrow 
proved in most respects the same as the one on Bingham Lowe, 
which is within half a mile of the one in question. There 
were the remains of a large fire visible in the centre of this 
mound, upon the level of the undisturbed soil, where were 
also some pieces of sandstone and some quartz pebbles, neither 
of which are to be found in the neighbourhood. The only 
articles of human origin were several pieces of kneaded clay, 
partially hardened by the fire, and a broken piece of coarse 
pottery of very hard texture. 

On the 31st of July, 1844, a small barrow on the One-ash 
Farm was opened ; it was very low, being in no place more 
than a foot above the surrounding ground ; owing to this cir- 
cumstance the bones had been much disturbed and broken by 
the passing of the ploughshare over the mound. Near the 
centre of the barrow were the remains of a human skeleton, 
which had been accompanied by an ornamented drinking-cnp, 
now broken to fragments ; about the same place were perceived 
a great number of rats' bones, a few horse's teeth, a part of a 
boar's tusk, and a piece of rubbed sandstone, which had been 
burnt until it had become quite red, together with a few bits of 
flint. In other parts of the tumulus human bones were dis- 
covered, which would indicate this barrow to have been the 
resting-place of about six ancient Britons. 

Since the above account was written it has been ascertained 
that this tumulus was opened in 1818, by Mr. Samuel Mitchell, 
who discovered part of a neatly-ornamented urn, about six 
inches in diameter, which had contained calcined bones ; also 
some animal bones and an entire human skull. 
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On tlie 6th of August^ 1844^ was opened a most interesting 
barrow upon Wardlow Common^ which is known by the name 
of B/oUey' Lowe; it is a mound of considerable magnitude, 
being forty-five feet in diameter, and five feet in height at the 
centre. As the discoveries made in this barrow are of a very 
miscellaneous character, and of various dates, it will be the 
most simple course to record them in the order in which they 
occurred : in the course of the central excavation, in which all 
the relics were found, about a foot from the surface, and dis- 
persed amongst the soil which was found to be unmingled 
with stones to the depth of eighteen inches, were found a few 
human bones and teeth, and a third brass coin of Constantino 
the Great ; near the bottom of this upper stratum of soil, where 
it began to be slightly mixed with stones, a brass pin, two 
inches and three quarters in length, square at the thicker end 
for insertion into a handle, was found. About three feet from 
the surface of the mound, a central area about eight feet in 
diameter was discovered, which seemed to be walled out in a 
circular form, and divided into five partitions by large lime- 
stones, so as to exhibit a ground plan similar to a roulette- 
table. There was no appearance of any of these vaults having 
been protected by coverings ; when discovered, each was filled 
with small stones, amongst which lay the skeletons, which 
occupied all these partitions, whilst in one was also an urn. 
But to resume the particulars in the order before stated ; in 
the first examined recess was a human skeleton, minus the 
head^ but complete in other respects ; with this interment was 
deposited the under jaw of a child ; in the next compartment 
was a skeleton without any accompaniment : in the following 
cist was a large and coarse urn, inverted over a deposit of 
calcined human bones, amongst which was a large red deer^s 
horn, also calcined ; the urn was about sixteen inches in height, 
and twelve in^ diameter ; and, owing to its size and fragile 
texture, was broken to pieces in the attempt made to remove 
it ; near the urn was a skeleton with a fine and well-preserved 
skull. In the last examined division, which was the northern- 
most, lay a human skeleton, with which were deposited a large 
horn from the red deer, and the jaw of an otter. Proceeding down 
about a foot lower than the level upon which all these skeletons 
were laid, another skeleton was found laid upon a large stone, 
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on the level of the natural soil ; it was accompanied by three 
rude instruments of flint, and the head lay directly beneath 
the large urn before mentioned : the stone in question measured 
in length six feet, and in breadth about four feet, being upon 
the surface of the ground it was at first thought to be rock^ 
but a piece being broken off, disclosed to view a sight such as 
is seldom witnessed by the barrow-digger, and which repays 
him for his frequent disappointments ; this was a cist or vault, 
three feet in length, two feet in width, and eighteen inches in 
depth, formed of four smooth limestone slabs, having a fifth as 
a pavement, all the angles and joints having been so effectually 
secured by a pointing of tenacious clay, that not a particle of 
soil had entered this primitive coflBln, the workmanship of which 
was in every respect neat and accurate. It was tenanted by 
a skeleton with contracted knees, whose bones, though much 
decayed, lay in the posture they had assumed on the decomposi- 
tion of their fleshy covering ; in the rear of the skeleton, was 
laid on one side a highly ornamented tum, of rude but 
chaste design, and in various situations in the cist were found 
two very neat arrow-heads of flint, of uncommon form, a large 
tusk of the wild boar, seven inches in length, and a piece of 
tempered clay, to which adhered some fragments of decayed 
wood. The excavation for the vault was made in the natural 
soil, and from the floor of the dst to the summit of the tumulus 
was at least six feet six inches. The undermentioned articles, 
which did not appear to be connected with any of the inter- 
ments, were found in various situations, throughout the interior 
of the barrow ; namely, a fragment of an ornamented diinking- 
cup, a spear-head of coarse flint, and similar workmanship, a 
few animal teeth, and rats' bones " ad infinitum." The outer 
circumference of the major part of this barrow was constructed 
of some description of clayey composition, which had become 
as hard as a turnpike road. 

In August, 1844, some labourers baring in a rocky field on 
Upper Haddon Moor, in order to open a stone pit, happened 
to cut through the site of a barrow, and found a quantity of 
human bones, which, on examination of the place on the 7th 
of August, were found to have been laid upon the level surface 
of the rock, which is about a foot below the turf; they con- 
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sisted of parts of the skeletons of six indiridualB^ and were 
accompanied by varions kinds of animal bones^ including rats ; 
some fragments of a plain nnomamented iim^ pieces of flint, 
and a beautiful arrow-head of the same material, which had 
been calcined to a delicate white colour. 

On the 12th of August, 1844, another barrow upon the 
Cross Lowe Farm was opened. It is situated on a ridge of 
rocky land which overlooks the village of AJsop-in-the-Dale ; 
and which, in the part occupied by the tumulus in question, 
is covered with trees. The mound is not more than eighteen 
inches in height, though, owing to its elevation on a rocky 
knoll, it appears considerably higher ; in the centre was found 
a cist constructed of rough limestones placed on an edge, in 
which was deposited at AiU length a human skeleton, whose 
head lay towards the south-east, at which extremity of the cist 
was a deposit of calcined human bones ; at the other end of 
the vault was the skeleton of a child, the bones of which were 
entire and unbumt ; besides these, a few animal teeth, quarts 
pebbles, and rats^ bones were found strewed about the interior 
of the dst. 

October the 8th, 1844, a small bairow about thirty yards 
from the outer circle of the Druidical temple at Arbor Lowe 
was opened ; it was found to have been previously investigated, 
although no record of that circumstance is in existence, which 
is much to be regretted, as its proximity to the temple renders 
any discoveries that may have been made of more importance 
than usual ; on this occasion, the cist was found to be nothing 
more than a grave dug about four feet deep in the ground ; 
the only article found in this grave was a piece of very much 
oxydized iron, which has the appearance of having been the 
socket of a spear-head. 



BARROWS OPENED BY MB. THOMAS BATEMAN IN 1845. 

The first barrow opened this season was a small one situate 
near Hunter-mere, on Ashford Moor, which was (on the 23d of 
April, 1845) divided into four sections, in order to leave no 
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part of it tinexplored; it was formed with great exactness^ ' 
having a slight ditch or depression surrounding the base^ and 
although so perfect and uninjured in its appearance^ it was 
found upon examination to have been previously explored; 
owing to this circumstance the contents were uninteresting; 
near the surface was found a small iron arrow-head^ probably 
of much later date than the original interments, of which the 
remains in the shape of small pieces of bone were found pro- 
miscuously in the tumulus. In the same manner were found 
five instruments of flint of no particular interest, sundry 
chippings of the same, a piece of smoothly-rubbed sandstone, 
and rats' bones as usual; on the surface of the natural soil 
there was a small quantity of charcoal strewed about. 

On the 25th of April, 1845, in the forenoon, was opened a 
small barrow, called Stoney Lowe, situate upon the more ele- 
vated portion of the Cold Eaton Farm, near Biggin. It was like 
most of the smaller barrows, composed of nearly equal propor- 
tions of earth and small stones ; amongst the latter were many 
pieces of sandstone, which must have been conveyed for the 
purpose of constructing the mound from a considerable distance, 
as no rock of the same description of stone is known to exist in 
the neighbourhood of the tumulus. About the centre of the 
barrow several very large limestones were found lying upon the 
level of the natural soil, which in other parts of the barrow had 
not been disturbed; but upon removing the stones, the contrary 
was found to be the case in the centre, as about three feet be- 
neath them a cist was discovered, sunk in the ground, and lined 
with thin flat limestones, placed edgeways ; at each end of the 
cist were considerable remains of decayed wood, whilst instead of 
the expected interment in the middle was found an iron dagger, 
to which a knife of the same metal was attached, by the in- 
crustation of rust in which they were enveloped, and which re- 
tained a very distinct impression of linen cloth, in which they 
appeared to have been folded. In one comer of the cist was a 
small heap of pure charcoal, unmixed with any other substance, 
and in another comer was one small piece of bone, apparently 
from some large bird, which was the only reUc of organic life 
found in this tumulus, which, despite of this very unusual cir- 
cumstance, had certainly never been before investigated. 
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In the afternoon of the same day a far more interesting bar- 
row was opened, the name of which is Green Lowe. It is 
situated upon the tract of land known as Alsop Moor^ which 
has since proved very productive of ancient British remains. 
This tumulus had been heaped over a rocky and imequal sur- 
face, in which a hole had been cut in order to serve the pur- 
pose of a cist. In removing the upper portion of the barrow a 
few human bones, horses' teeth, and rats' bones were discovered, 
and on clearing out the soil with which the cist was filled, the 
skeleton of a man in the prime of life was laid bare ; his knees 
were contracted and drawn up until they nearly approached the 




Urn and Weapons from Green Lowe. 

and immediately in the rear of the shoulders were placed 
an elegant and most elaborately-ornamented drinking-cup, a 
piece of spherical pyrites, or iron ore, before alluded to as being 
an occasional ornament of the Britons, a flint instrument of 
the circular-headed form, and a splendid fliat dagger ; a little 
lower down the back of the skeleton there lay three beautifully- 
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chipped and barbed arrow-lieads of flinty seven other instru- 
ments of the same material^ but of inferior workmanship^ and 
three instruments made from the ribs of some animal^ neatly 
rounded at each end^ and much like a mesh-rule for nettings or 
perhaps used as modelling tools in the construction of urns. 
Still lower down, close to the pelvis, lay the remains of an in- 
fant ; across the pelvis lay a bone pin, made from the leg of a 
small deer, which had probably been used to secure the folds of 
some vestments in which the body had been enveloped previous 
to its interment. The contents of this barrow are highly in- 
teresting, as they present a striking degree of similarity to the 
contents of barrows discovered in Wiltshire, particularly to the 
relics engraved in plate 18, vol. i of Sir Richard Hoare^s work. 
The drinking-cup there figured bears a characteristic resem- 
blance to the one here discovered, which is quite different to any 
heretofore found in Derbyshire; indeed, had railways then ex- 
isted, and communication with distant places been as easy as at 
the present day, we should have attributed both vessels to one 
designer and manufacture. All the flints here discovered had 
undergone the action of fire, and present a spotless white, 
which materially improves their appearance. 

About half a mile from the village of Sheldon are two large 
barrows, placed about three hundred yards distance from each 
other, both of which were opened on the 6th of May, 1845. On 
cutting into the first tumulus, which was the one nearest the 
village, it was found to have been previously examined, no un- 
disturbed deposit or interment having been met with. The 
following articles were found promiscuously mingled with the 
earth and stones in the interior of the tumulus : fragments of 
two urns, a few burnt bones and charcoal, a skeleton pretty 
nearly complete, a few bones of a young person, bones of rats, 
polecats, and other animals, and chippings of a coarse kind of 
flint, none of which were of any marked or characteristic shape. 

The second barrow, which was much lower than the former, 
was untouched by any previous seekers of antiquities ; yet having 
cleared the superincimibent strata from the floor of the barrow, 
nothingwas discovered to repay the labour, until, on a close exa- 
mination of the rock which appeared above the surface of the 
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ground^ a circular excavation was perceived about the centre of 
the barrow^ which contained a large um^ the upper part of which 
is ornamented, inverted over a deposit of burnt human bones, 
which, when viewed through a hole in the urn, presented a 
pleasing sight, being quite free from soil, and beautifully varie- 
gated with tints of blue and purple, from the action of heat. 
The urn is about thirteen inches in diameter, and fitted exactly 
the excavation made to receive it. In this barrow, as in the 
preceding, large quantities of rats' bones and chippings of 
coarse flint or chert were found. 

On the 12th of May, 1845, was opened a very large cairn, or 
stony barrow, called Brier Lowe, near Buxton ; it was about 
six feet in central elevation, and about twenty yards in diameter. 
On approaching the centre, upon the level of the natural sur- 
face, it was found to be covered with rats' bones, amongst 
which were some small pieces of an urn, and some burnt human 
bones, which had doubtless been disturbed upon the occasion of 
the interment of a body, which was discovered in the middle of 
the barrow. This skeleton was laid upon some flat limestones, 
placed on the natural ground, with its head towards the south, 
and its knees contracted ; it was very large and strong, and 
was accompanied by a bronze dagger, in excellent preservation, 
with three rivets remaining which had attached the handle : this 
fine instrument lay close to the middle of the left upper arm, and 
is the first of the kind ever found in Derbyshire. The skeleton 
"Was surrounded with a multitude of rats' bones, the remains of 
animals which had in former times feasted upon the carcass of 
the defunct warrior, which fact was satisfactorily proved by the 
gnawed appearance of the various bones, and from the circum- 
stance of several of the smaller ones having been dragged under 
the large flat stones upon which the body lay, and which could 
not by any other means have got into that situation. This 
barrow is extremely interesting, as having produced conclusive 
evidence regarding the " qnestio vexata" of the cause of the 
perpetual occurrence of rats' bones in barrows in various places, 
which are the remains of generations of those unpleasant 
qnadrupeds which have burrowed into the tumuli, in all proba- 
bility to devour the bodies therein interred. 

On the 15th of May, 1845, four barrows, situated at short 
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distances from each other^ upon a tract of land denominated 
Hind Lowe, distant about a mile from the village of Church 
Stemdale, were examined. The first barrow opened was the 
smallest and the most perfect in appearance. On digging 
down the centre, part of a rude urn was found immediately 
beneath the surface of the barrow ; a little lower down was a 
small square cist, formed of four flat limestones, placed on an 
edge, and covered with a similar stone, which contained the 
skeleton of an infant. Below this were found the remains of 
three more infants, part of the skeleton of an adult, a calcined 
flint arrow-head, various animal teeth, and many rats' bones. 
The second barrow had, at some former period, been almost 
entirely removed, a small portion round the outside of the 
circle, distinctly showing the former size of the mound, being 
all which now reniains. Into this two small excavations were 
made, which produced numerous human teeth and bones, a 
small piece of an urn, a flint saw, and a spear-head of the same 
material, both of them calcined, and the usual adjunct of rats^ 
bones. 

The third barrow is about fifteen yards in diameter and four 
feet in height, and is formed of loose stones, with a slight ad- 
mixture of soil. A cutting was made through the centre, 
without the effect of discovering the primary interment* Pro- 
bably the labourers (being left to themselves) were not suffi- 
ciently carefiil in their researches, and overlooked it. On this 
account, nothing of the slightest interest occurred, all that was 
found being the bones of two human skeletons, animal bones, 
and the remains of rats, in a confused heap just beneath the 
turf. 

The fourth is a very large, stony tumulus, or cairn, owing 
to which and to want of time, it was by no means satisfactorily 
examined. Nevertheless, an excavation was made, ten feet in 
length and six feet in width, through the centre of the barrow, 
and continued downwards until the solid rock was reached, 
without finding any interment, the only articles found being 
some small pieces of an urn, human bones, both burnt and 
unbumt, bones of deer and rats, and a small bit of thin brass, 
of indefinite form, and probably of no great antiquity. The 
original interment is most probably still lying undisturbed in 
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some part of the area of this huge barrow^ but certainly not in 
the centre. Owing to the shortness of time allowed by the 
length of the day after the opening of the other three tumuli, 
nothing decisive could be ascertained, except a conviction of 
the impolicy of attempting to explore so many barrows in 
one day. 

On the 2l8t of May, 1845, was opened a barrow called 
Carder Lowe, near Hartington, which is about fourteen yards 
in diameter, and, owing to the former removal of its summit, 
is not more than two feet in average elevation. In the pro- 
cess of excavation about eighty quartz pebbles and several 
instruments of flint were foimd, amongst the latter a very 




Weapons from Carder Lowe. 

neatly-formed barbed arrow-head. These articles were possibly 
cast into the mound during its construction by mourners and 
friends of the deceased, as tokens of respect. In addition to 
these were a few pieces of a coarse urn, curiously ornamented. 
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About the centre was found the skeleton of the chiefs over 
whom the barrow had been at first raised. He lay upon the 
right side, with the head towards the east, and the legs con* 
tracted very slightly; at his elbow lay a splendid brass or 
bronze dagger, in a good state of preservation. It has three 
large rivets remaining, which had securely attached the handle, 
which was still easily traceable by the wood of which it had 
been composed having decayed into a black mould, which con- 
trasted strongly with the Ught-coloured, clayey soQ in which 
the body was imbedded. A few inches lower down was placed 
a beautifdl axe- or hammer-head of light-coloured basalt^ of 
much smaller size than usual, and which was originally nicely 
polished. Close to the head was found a small piece of cal- 
cined flint, of no apparent design or form. The skeleton was 
surrounded with rats^ bones, the undoubted remains of those 
four-footed cannibals who had preyed upon the body, and had 
endeavoured to devour the bones of this ancient British chief, 
many of the latter were half-eaten away. Rather nearer to 
the south side of the barrow, and on a higher level, another 
interment was discovered, which consisted of a skeleton of 
mighty size, the femur or thigh-bone measuring twenty-three 
inches in length, which would give a height to the owner, 
when alive, of six feet, eight or ten inches. Along with this 
lengthy individual, an iron knife and three hones of sandstone 
were deposited ; also a few pieces of calcined bone. This was 
evidently a secondary interment, of later date than the one pre- 
viously described, which was undoubtedly the original one. 

The 23d of May, 1845, is an important day in the annals of 
barrow-digging in Derbyshire, as on that day was made the 
discovery, so long a desideratum, of the original interment in 
the large tumulus, which forms one side of the southern en- 
trance to the temple of Arbor Lowe, and which had been 
unsuccessfully attempted on previous occasions by three parties 
of antiquaries : first, about 1770, by the occupier of the land 
whereon the temple is situated ; secondly, in 1783, by the cele- 
brated archaeologist. Major Rooke (see p. 31), who laboured 
with no effect for three days j and thirdly, on the 1st and 2d 
of June, 1824, by Mr. Samuel Mitchell and Mr. William 
Bateman, who succeeded no better (see p. 31). But, to return 
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to the narrative. Operations were commenced on the day 
before mentioned, by catting across the barrow firom the sonth 
side towards the centre. A shoulder-blade and an antler of 
the large red deer were found in this excavation, which also ^ 
produced an average quantity of rats' bones. On reaching the 
highest part of the tumulus, which^ owing to the soil and 
stones removed in the former excavations, is not in the centre, 
but more to the south, and is elevated about four yards above 
the natural soil, a large, flat stone was discovered, about five 
feet in length by three feet in width, lying in a horizontal posi* 
tion, about eighteen inches higher than the natural floor. This 
stone being cleared and carefully removed, exposed to view a 
small six-sided cist, constructed by ten limestones, placed on 
one end, and having a floor of three similar stones, neatly 
jointed. It was quite jfree from soil, the cover having most 
eflFectually protected the contents, which were a quantity of 
calcined human bones, strewed about the floor of the cist, all 
which were carefully picked up, and amongst them were found 
a rude kidney-shaped instrument of flint, a pin made from the 
leg-bone of a small deer, and a piece of spherical iron pyrites. 




Urns and Pin from Arboi Lowe. 



At the west end of the cist were two urns of coarse clay, each 
of which was ornamented in a peculiar and widely dissimilar 
manner. The larger one had fallen to pieces from the effects 
of time and damp, but has since been restored, and is a very 
elegant vase ; the smaller was taken out quite perfect, and is 
of much ruder design and workmanship. In addition to these 
urns, one piece of the ornamented upper edge of another, quite 
distinct from either of them, was found. The floor of the cist 

5 
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was laid upon the natural soil^ and the cist was strewed with 
rats^ bones^ both within and without. 

The first tumulus opened this year in Staffordshire was a 
barrow about a mile from Wetton, commonly known as Taylor's 
Lowe^ and it furnished the subject of the frontispiece of 
"Barrow-digging, by a Barrow-knight/' which is a faithful 
delineation of the scene on the 28th of May, 1845. About 
two feet from the surface of the barrow was a cist, formed of 
thin, flat limestones, containing the skeleton of a young person, 
probably a female, the knees, as is frequently the case in the 
more ancient barrows, being contracted. About eighteen 
inches from the surface, on the north side of the tumulus, was 
another skeleton ; deeper down a small octagonal cist, contain- 
ing a simple deposit of burnt human bones, was erected over a 
human skeleton, which lay in a large square cist, cut in the rock, 
thus presenting the anomalous appearance of a cist within a 
cist* There was nothing found with any of these interments ; 
a few flint instruments and a small piece of an urn only oc- 
curring promiscuously. The most remarkable circumstance 
attending this barrow was, that although each skeleton was 
quite undisturbed, yet all the heads which lay towards the 
interior of the moimd had been destroyed, by the central part 
of the tumulus having been some years ago removed, in order 
form a limekiln. 

On the afternoon of the same day, a barrow at New Inns 
was opened ; it is situated upon a ridge of high ground im- 
mediately overlooking the secluded hamlet of Alsop-in-the- 
Dale. The centre of the tumulus being reached, the original 
interment was discovered^ lying upon the rocky floor, upon its 
left side, with the knees contracted, and the face towards the 
south, without being inclosed in any kind of cist or vault ; 
close to the back of the head was a beautiful brass dagger of 
the usual form, but with smaller rivets than common, which 
the appearance of the surrounding mould denoted to have been 
buried in a wooden sheath ; about the knees two small brass 
rivets were found entirely unconnected, and as on a strict 
scrutiny nothing else was discovered, it is most probable that 
they had riveted some article of perishable material, wood for 
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instaiice^ which had so completely decayed^ as to leave no trace. 
In the course of this excavation were found part of another 
haman skeleton^ some animal teeth^ and two instruments of 
flinty which had all been previously disturbed. 

On the 30th of May^ 18459 a small barrow, merely called 
the Lowe, its prenomen being lost, was opened. It is situated 
upon a rocky ridge of land which overlooks the valley of 
Alsop-in-the-Dale, and is in the immediate vicinity of a pre. 
viously-opened tumulus (12th of August, 1844), and had been 
previously ov^looked on account of its very slight elevation, 
which in no part was more than one foot above the natural 
sorface. In the centre was found a small cist, or round hole, 
about a foot deep, which was artificially sunk in the rock ; it 
contained a small quantity of calcined bones, which probably 
constituted the original deposit in this barrow. A little more 
towards the south side of the tumulus was extended at foil 
length a human skeleton, which lay upon its back, with the head 
towards the west, with which the following articles were found : 
dose to the left side of the pelvis lay the iron umbo of a 
shield, a httle higher up the body was a broad-headed iron 
rivet, which, from the appearance it presented, had evidently 
been riveted through a piece of wood, covered with a thin plate 
of brass or bronze ; near the neck was a thin flat piece of iron ; 
all these articles were most likely component parts of the 
shield, and had been distributed by the action of the plough 
when the land was taken into cultivation. The most extra- 
ordinary circumstance connected with this interment was, that 
in the left hand of the skeleton there remained a common round 
quartz pebble, which, from the position of the finger-bones, it 
was clear had been placed within the hand at the time of 
burial ; pebbles of this description are veory frequently found 
in. barrows, but very seldom in a definite position as in this 
instance. 

In the afternoon of the same day was opened another bar- 
row, situated upon Alsop Moor, in a field called Painstor; it 
is a long and irregularly-formed mound, in the centre of which 
a female skeleton in a very decayed state was found, uninclosed 
in any dst, and unaccompanied by any urn or ornaments. 
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Incidentallj were found in the interior of this tumulus several 
horse's teeth^ and two rude instruments of flint. 

On the 2d of June, 1845, was opened a large aud well- 
known barrow called Moot Lowe, which is situate about half 
way between Alsop Moor and Dovedale ; it is a large tumulus, 
about thirty yards in diameter, and about four feet in height, 
being perfectly level on the top, which is planted with large 
trees. On digging through the centre a large cist was dis- 
covered which was cut in the rock, having, on account of the 
dip of the strata, a sloping floor ; at the west end of the cist aud 
upon the lowest part of the slanting floor lay the skeleton of 
a middle-sized man, whose legs were drawn up ; near his head 
lay a fine bronze celt of novel form ; it was placed in a line 
with the body, with its edge upwards. The lower jaw of a 
small pig was also found close to the skeleton. At the other 
extremity of the cist, which was near five yards from the situa- 
tion of the last-described interment, were found the skeleton 
either of a female or young person, and a few burnt bones, 
which had been disturbed and thrown together in a heap at 
some remote period, as the overlying soil was as firm aud 
solid as in any other part of the tumulus. During the progress 
of the excavation there occurred part of the antler of a deer, 
some horses' teeth, and their usual concomitant, rats' bones. 

On the 4th of June, 1845, another large flat barrow was 
opened, which is situated upon the level summit of a hill upon 
Alsop Moor, known by the name of Net Lowe Hill. This 
barrow is about twenty-five yards in diameter, and not more 
than two feet in height ; it was opened by cutting through it 
in different directions, so as to divide it into quarters. In 
each of these trenches, on approaching the centre, were found 
horses' teeth and an abundance of rats' bones ; and in one of 
them a small piece of a coarse urn. In the centre of the tumulus 
was found a skeleton extended on its back at full length, and 
lying on a rather higher level than the surface of the natural 
soil ; close to the right arm lay a large dagger of brass (broken 
in two by the weight of the superincumbent stones), with the 
decorations of its handle consisting of thirty rivets, and two 
pins of brass. In vol. i, plate 23, of Sir Richard Hoare's 
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* Ancient Wiltshire/ a dagger is engraved of a precisely similar 
character^ the number of rivets^ or studs^ and pins being 
exactly the same ; close to this dagger were two highly-polished 
ornaments made from a kind of bituminous shale^ known in 
the south of England as Kimmeridge coal^ and equally well 




Studs firom Net Lowe. 

known to the archaeologist as the material of the coal money 
and of many other ancient British ornaments. Those in 
question are circular and moulded round the edges^ having a 
round elevation on the fronts to allow of two perforations which 
meet in an oblique direction on the back^ for the purpose of 
attaching the ornaments to some part of the dress^ or more 
probably to the dagger-belt of the chief with whose remains 
they were interred. In vol. 1, plate 34, of Sir Richard Hoare^s 
book a similar ornament of jet is engraved, which is smaller, 
and does seem to have a moulding round the edge. It is 
a singular fact that, although the skeleton had evidently been 
never previously disturbed, the lower jaw lay at the feet of the 
body. Along with the above-mentioned articles were numerous 
fragments of calcined flint, and amongst the soil of the barrow 
were two rude instruments of the same. 

On the 7th of June 1845, was opened a large barrow near 
Wetton in StaflPordshire, situated upon a piece of ground called 
the Three Lowes, which, as its name would signify, no doubt 
contains that number of tumuli ; indeed there is a small one 
within fifty yards of the one now about to be described. In 
the centre was a cist, about eighteen inches deep, cut in the 
natural rock, which, the height of the barrow being included, was 
about five feet from the surface ; in this cist was a human 
skeleton, which had evidently been interred in a sitting position, 
and whose left arm had been broken, and the bones united 
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again in a very crooked form. By the side of tliis skeleton 
was a coarse urn in a very decayed state, having never been 
properly baked; dose to this nm lay a deposit of calcined 
human bones, amongst which was an instrument of flint, also 
burnt ; a few inches above the cist, part of another urn, enriched 
with a lozenge-shaped ornament, and part of another human 
skull were found. In another part of the interior of the barrow 
were the remains of a large fire covering the floor for a con- 
siderable space ; amongst which were many imperfectly burnt 
human bones, which had never been collected together, but had 
been left amongst the charcoal ; upon this stratum of bones 
and ashes was laid the skeleton of a young person, aged about 
fourteen, with whom a rude arrow-head of flint was deposited ; 
about six inches above this skeleton was another, which was 
that of an infant. In another part of this tumulus there was 
an adult skeleton, which had been previously disturbed ; in 
various situations in the barrow, but more especially towards 
the outer part of the circle, were portions of red deer's homs^ 
and in one instance^ a perfect pair was found, which it was 
impossible to preserve complete, on account of their advanced 
state of decomposition ; with them three flint arrow-heads of 
the rudest form were fouAd, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood bones of dogs and rats ; near the surface in the centre 
were collected remains of three ornamented urns, or drinking- 
cups, which had been destroyed by some former excavators, 
most probably lead miners, who had dug into this tumulus from 
a mistaken notion of its origin. 

June the 9th, 1845, another small barrow in Painstor, upon 
Alsop Moor was opened, it proved to have been before examined, 
and its contents removed or destroyed; thus nothing was found 
on this occasion more interesting than the remains of two 
human skeletons, and some fragments of an urn of coarse red 
ware. 

The afternoon of the same day was occupied in opening a 
barrow at Bostom, near Dovedale. In the centre of this 
tumulus was a very large cist, the sides of which were formed 
of limestones, standing edgeways upon the rock, which served 
for the floor, whilst the cover was made by several lai^ and 
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heavy stones lying upon the upper edges of the side stones ; 
nevertheless the cist^ when opened^ was found to be full of fine 
soil^ which being removed presented the following results : the 
most ancient interment was the skeleton of a man^ whose knees 
were contracted, accompanied by two rude instruments of flint ; 
he lay npon the rocky floor^ at the extremity of the cist. About 
one yard distant from this interment^ and in the centre of the 
cist^ was a smaU hexagonal cist, containing a deposit of calcined 
human bones ; these interments were both upon the floor of 
the cist^ and were of higher antiquity than those about to be 
described, though it is by no means clear that the former were 
deposited at the same time. On a higher level, within the cist, 
were two more human skeletons, in a fine and perfect state of 
preservation, one of which lay with its knees contracted, imme- 
diately above the small cist containing the burnt bones; the 
other, which was the skeleton of a female, lay in a similar 
position, midway between the small dst and the first-mentioned 
interment, at the extremity of the vault, but, as before stated, on 
a higher level. It is both remarkable and worthy of notice, 
that the female skeleton was without head, though undisturbed 
and perfect in every other respect, none even of the most minute 
bones being deficient. Neither of the two later interments 
was enriched by urns or ornaments, and nothing else was found 
but pieces of stags^ horns and animal teeth. The rats^ bones 
in this barrow were both numerous and in excellent preservation, 
their skulls being perfect, which is not usually the case. 

On the 11th of June, 1845, a previously-removed barrow, 
upon Alsop Moor, was excavated. This step was caused by its 
deceptive appearance, the circular form being retained, owing to 
its having been raised upon a rocky knoll ; consequently nothing 
of interest was discovered, but some pieces of human skull and 
the rats^ bones, as usual, were found, which clearly proved the 
sepulchral intention of the mound. 

A discovery, made in the month of June, 1845, of a large 
urn inverted over a deposit of calcined human bones, at the 
outer edge of a small barrow upon Harthill Moor, which was 
undergoing a process of demolition, in order that the land might 
he brought into cultivation, coupled with a knowledge of the 
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very productive character of that neighbourhood in matters of 
antiquity^ led to a successful search for the whole contents of 
the barrow on the 12th of June. The elevation of the tumulus 
above the surroundiug land was so slight as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible ; and had it not been for the accidental discovery of the 
large urn, the other interesting remains would have probably 
remained in obscurity. But to return to facts : the remains of 
the large urn and its contents being carefully collected, it was 
found to be of very coarse material, and singular workmanship, 
presenting a strong contrast to the remains of two elaborately- 
ornamented and really elegaut urns, which were found on 
cutting a short distance into the mound, lying amongst a con- 
fused stratum of calcined bones. On arriving at the centre of 




Figs. 1 and 2, Incense Cups; fig. S, Urn from Harthill Moor. 



the tumulus, a very large sandstone was perceived, on the south 
side of the excavation, which was at first supposed to be a rock. 
Close to the edge of this stone was found an interment of cal- 
cined bones, accompanied by two broken incense cups, of novel 
form and very superior workmanship, and on examining the 
bones two rude instruments of flint were discovered amongst 
them. On clearing away the earth from the side of the large 
stone, the upper edge of one of smaller dimensions was per- 
ceived, which proved to be one side of a very perfect cist, 
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measuring from the floor to the under side of the cover three 
feet^ from end to end four feet six inches^ and about three feet 
in width ; the immense stone which formed the coyer was about 
two feet in thickness^ and about seyen feet square on an ayerage. 
This cist, divested of the surrounding earth, would present to 
view the erection usually denominated a cromlech. It was 
found to be almost entirely full of fine and beautifully clear 
sand, amongst which were large quantities of calcined human 
bones, some small pieces of an urn, and upon its floor were very 
evident remains of heath. (A correct view of this dst, as it ap- 
peared when opened, forms the vignette in the title-page of 
^ Barrow-digging by a Barrow-knight,' 1845.) 

On the 14th of June, 1845, at a very short distance from 
the preceding barrow, another small cist was discovered, at a 
short distance beneath the surface, measuring two feet in length, 
about one foot in width, thus forming a perfect parallelogram. 
It was found to contain a large quantity of human bones, which 
had undergone cremation, and a few pieces of pottery, one of 
which formed part of the edge of the large urn which is men- 
tioned in the preceding account as having led to the discovery 
of the others. No other antiquities were found, although the 
excavation was continued for a considerable extent in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Also on the 14th of June, 1845, was opened, at Castem, 
about a mile and a half distant from Wetton, a large barrow, 
measuring about thirty-five yards in diameter, and from four to 
five feet in height. About four yards from the centre, on the 
south side of the mound, a small square cist, constructed of 
thin limestones, was discovered. It contained the skeleton of 
an infant, which lay amongst the mould in the upper part of the 
vault; whilst upon the floor of the cist was a deposit of calcined 
human bones, accompanied by two bone pins, also burnt, one of 
which is perforated vnth an eye, and a fine spear-head of flint, 
with a small arrow-head of the same material. On the natural 
level, in the centre of the tumulus, lay the skeleton of a female^ 
with the knees contracted, completely imbedded in rats' bones, 
amongst which was found the upper mandible of the beak of a 
species of hawk. In a deep cist, cut in the rock, beneath the 
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last-named skeleton^ was another interment^ evidently the 
skeleton of a man who had been bnried in a sitting posture^ with 
whom was deposited part of a flint spear-head. In other parts 
of this tumulns were found portions of skeletons pertaining to 
two children and one full-grown person ; the various bones of 
two human feet^ in a perfect and undisturbed state^ pieces of 
stag's horn, horses' teeth, a small whetstone, a large piece of 
rubbed sandstone, a circular instrument, and various chippings 
of flint, and the handle of a knife, composed of stag's horn, 
riveted upon the steel in the modem way ; nevertheless it must 
be of considerable antiquity, being found eighteen inches deep 
in the barrow, and where the soil was as solid as though it had 
never been removed. Still its high antiquity is doubtful, 
though some future discovery may decide the question favorably. 
In Douglas's 'Nenia Britannica,' plate 19, fig. 4, one very 
similar is figured, which is of undoubted antiquity, having been 
found with the interment in one of the barrows upon Chartham 
Downs, in Kent. 

On the 16th of June, 1845, the researches at Arbor Lowe 
were resumed, by cutting through the part of the tumulus still 
remaining unexplored. But as nothing more than a few pieces 
of stag's horn were found, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
cist and urns previously discovered formed the primary and 
only interment in this immense and (from its connexion with 
the druidical temple) most important barrow. 

On the 19th of June, 1845, a very interesting barrow, called 
Stand Lowe, was opened, which is situated upon an elevation, 
opposite to Moot Lowe, on the other side of the Dovedale road. 
On digging towards the centre of the barrow, numerous chip- 
pings of flint were found, amongst which were six rude instru- 
ments, mostly calcined, one of which had been used as a saw, 
and is very curious ; about the same place was found a broken 
whetstone. The centre being gained, an iron knife was found, 
of the kind attributed to the Saxons by the modem school of 
antiquaries, which was immediately followed by a bronze box, 
of a circular form and much decayed, ornamented by rows of 
little indented dots, and having a moveable handle, wrought 
into the form of a serpent^s head, the eye being perforated 
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through for convenience of suspension^ the hinge of the lid is 
very perfect, and of workmanship which would not disgrace a 
Birmingham artisan of the present day ; near this box lay a 
small knife^ which appears to have been protected by an iron 
sheath, two bronze rings, whicb had evidently been used as 
buckles or fibulae, and some other articles of iron, which bear 
evident marks of having been folded in linen, and are now 
so shapeless from the e£Pects of rust, that it is difficult to 
assign a use for them. About the same place was found a 
small piece of a ribbed vessel of thin yellow glass. There being 
no indications of bone, or change of colour in the soil, the 
scrupulous care, so necessary on these occasions, was not used; 
consequently, the hack was struck amongst a quantity of glass- 




Omaments, &c., from Stand Lowe. 

' beads, fortunately, one only was broken ; on examination were 
found eleven glass beads of various shapes and sizes, three of 
which are remarkably variegated ; a bead made of silver wire 
twisted in a spiral form, and diminishing in the size of the 
whorls each way from the centre ; and a silver needle, with a 
curiously-formed eye. Amongst the beads were picked up the 
remains of twenty-six human teeth, consisting merely of the 
enamel or crown of tbe tooth ; which, owing to some cause. 
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perhaps the nature of the soil^ were the only vestiges of the 
primeval beauty over whose mouldering remains this barrow 
had been raised by the hand of affection. At the time of in- 
terment the beads were doubtless placed round the neck^ and 
from the position of the box^ knives^ and rings^ it is equally 
evident that they lay on the left side of the body. In Douglas's 
' Nenia Britannica,' plate 18, page 72, a somewhat similar box, 
containing thread, and a similar needle are figured, which were 
found in a barrow at Sibertswold, in Kent, opened by Dr. Faussett, 
about the year 1767. The fiujt of finding instruments of flint 
with an interment of this comparatively modem description is 
rather remarkable, but not by any means unprecedented. 



On the 21st of June, 1845, an attempt was made to open a 
large barrow near Alstonefield, Staffordshire, called Steep Lowe, 
measuring about fifty yards in diameter, and about fifteen feet 
in central elevation^ which is constructed almost entirely of loose 
stones. It was found, on reaching the place, that some of the 




Iron Spears, &c.j from Steep Lowe. 



neighbouring villagers had already, in a vain search after 
imaginary treasure, found near the apex of the mound^ the body 
of a Romanized Briton, extended on its back, accompanied by 
an iron spear-head, a lance-head and knife of the same, placed 
near the head, and three Roman coins, in third brass, namely; 
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one of Constantine the Greats one of Tetricos, the other 
illegible firom the friction of sand-paper applied by the finder, 
in the delusive hope of making evident its golden character. 
They also found some pieces of a highly-ornamented drinking- 
cup^ a curious piece of iron ore, and various animal bones, 
amongst others, horses* teeth, and rats' bones. All the antiquities 
discovered by these enterprising individuals were ceded to the 
writer, on their being reimbursed for their labour and loss of 
time. On continuing the excavation, there was discovered close 
to where the spears were found a small stud or circular orna- 
ment of copal amber, perforated with a double hole at the 
back for attachment, in a similar manner to the two ornaments 
found on Alsop Moor on the 4th of June. In the opposite 
direction was found a large plain urn of globular form, with 
four holes through the upper edge, containing a deposit of 
burnt human bones, two quartz pebbles, and a piece of flint ; 
it was not more than one foot six inches beneath the surface. 
An attempt was made to penetrate to the floor of the barrow, 
but owing to the great depth, and the loose nature of the stones, 
of which the mound is composed, it was found advisable to 
desist, on account of the hazardous nature of the undertaking, 
when the excavation had reached the depth of about six feet. 
It is evident that there yet remains the original interment, 
and it is by no means unlikely that there may be many more 
in the interior of the tumulus, which could not be thoroughly 
examined without a great deal of time and labour being 
expended. 

On the same day, another small barrow was opened which is 
situate upon a mountain called Oratton Hill, about half a mile 
from the preceding cairn. In the centre was found a cist cut 
in the rock, which contained a skeleton, accompanied by some 
fragments of a rudely 'Ornamented urn; on a rather higher level 
was a deposit of calcined human bones, amongst which were 
two arrow-heads of flint. Incidentally upon the floor of the 
cist were horses' teeth, the skull of a polecat, and an infinity of 
rats' bones. Near the surface of the barrow the remains of 
another human skeleton were found, which had been previously 
disturbed, and a small piece of brass, probably of much later 
date. 
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On the 26th of June, 1845^ was opened a amall barroir 
situate upon HoUington pasture^ near Tissington. Its appear* 
anee was deceptive, owing to its being rais^ upon a natural 
elevation, and gave every indication on the outside of having 
been never disturbed, but, on removing the turf, it became 
apparent that most of the artificial part of the mound had been 
removed, and that the natural soil came to within a few inches 
of the surface ; this being the case, it was evident that very 
httle could be expected ; indeed nothing was found more than 
a few pieces of human bones, one small bit of an urn, aad 
various diippings of flint, sufficient, however, to prove the original 
funereal intention of the structure. 

The afternoon of the same day was occupied in opening a 
much larger barrow at Basset Wood, near Tissington, which 
(though seldom found to be the case in this county) was entirely 
formed of earth, and was as compact as though it had beeo a 
mound formed by nature, instead of a tumulus raised by the 
hands of the early inhabitants of these parts ; owing to this 
appearance of the soil, attributable doubtless to the high 
antiquity of the structure, it was for some time considered 
doubtful whether it had ever been before disturbed, until the 
discovery of a regular floor of large limestones neatly jointed, 
set the question at rest. This floor was found to have been 
placed upon the level of the natural soil, to have been strewed 
with charcoal, and then to have been covered to a depth of six 
feet with the sepulchral mound, in the centre of which it was 
entombed. No remains being apparent upon the upper side of 
the floor, it was removed, and was found to cover a small round 
cist, about a foot in diameter, of the most primitive description, 
being nothing more than an excavation in the earth ; it con- 
tained burnt bones, the remains of one person, and a good deal 
of charcoal. There were a few traces (rf animal remains a few 
inches above the limestone floor, but of such an indefinite 
nature, that it would have puzzled even Cuvier to have made 
anything intelligible of them, being no more than a lights 
coloured earth, amongst which the cellular structure of the 
interior of bones was apparent. 

On the 28th of June, 1845, a small barrow upon the most 
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exposed summit of Gratton Hill, near Wetton, Staffordshire, was 
the object of attention ; the day was wet and cold, and the 
flitoation was one which afforded no shelter; yet there was a con- 
tinued sequence of discoveries which kept up the excitement, and 
the inclemency of the weather was disregarded. The barrow was 
about six yards in diameter, and contained several interments, 
mostly approximating to each other, yet evidently undisturbed, 
which renders it extremely uncertain which was the primary or 
principal one ; it wiU therefore be the most intelligible plan to 
describe them in the same order as they were brought to light 
in the progress of cutting through the centre of the barrow 
from the south to north ; near the middle, about a foot above 
the floor of the tumulus, the skeleton of a female was found 
whose head lay northwards ; immediately underneath this lady 
was a large urn, curiously ornamented, although the material 
was but coarse clay badly baked ; it was inverted over a deposit 
of burnt human bones, carefully placed upon two thin slabs of 
limestone ; amongst the bones a spear-head of calcined flint 
was found. About a yard further to the north, another orna- 
mented urn was brought to view ; it lay upon its side, and was 
crushed to pieces by the settling of the mound which inclosed 
it ; around it were scattered numerous calcined human bones, 
probably once its cherished contents : during the process of 
disengaging the fragments of this urn from the earth with 
which they were surrounded, a skull was observed, which on 
examination was found to belong to a skeleton which lay on its 
left side, with the legs contracted, and the head nearest to the 
interior of the barrow. Close beneath the surface, on the 
eastern side of the mound, another ornamented urn was dis- 
covered, with a deposit of burnt bones similar to the others ; 
from its superficial covering, and exposure near the surface, it 
was, as might be expected, much decayed and much broken, 
yet the zigzag ornament with which it had been adorned 
was very visible. With none of the above-named interments 
were weapons or ornaments discovered, if we except the calcined 
spear-head before mentioned. One small piece of a stag's 
hom and the usual rats' bones in abundance were noticed. 

On the 2d of July, 1845, a barrow was opened, situated 
about midway between Wetton and Ham, Staffordshire, at 
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about a distance of two hundred yards to the left of the road. 
This tumulus is near twenty yards in diameter at the base^ its 
height could not accurately be ascertained^ as a considerable 
portion of the summit had been removed for agricultural pur- 
poses, by which means two interments (the remains of which 
were on this occasion noticed) had been destroyed : one was 
that of an adult, the other a child, whose under jaw remained 
entire ; amongst these debris were three instruments of flint, 
of no great interest; some fragments of an ornamented urn, 
and an iron pin, similar to the awl used by the saddlers of the 
nineteenth century. (One precisely similar found in a barrow 
on Middleton Moor, 1824.) This bespeaks one of the inter- 
ments of a much later date than the primary one, which was 
discovered in a cist cut in the rock, at a depth of seven feet 
from the summit of the mound: it was doubtless an inter- 
ment of a very remote age, not being accompanied by orna- 
ments, or even the rude flint weapons of the hunter, to which 
profession it is highly probable the deceased belonged, as an 
interesting discovery was made of the skeleton of a dog, which 
lay at the feet of the skeleton of his former master, whose 
knees were drawn up according to the most primitive usage. 
This circumstance may claim an excuse for the introduction 
of the following lines, which are singularly appropriate, as man 
in a savage state, whether a native of one hemisphere or the 
other, is actuated by the same impulses, and is influenced by 
similar superstitions : 

'* Lo I the poor Indian, whose nntator'd mind 
Sees God in clonds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His sonl proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or Milky Way : 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has given 
Beyond the cloud-topp'd hill a hmnhler heaven, — 
Some safer world, in depths of woods unbraced, — 
Some happier island, in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
Ko fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.'* 

On the 5th of July, 1845, a large barrow, about nine feet in 
height and forty yards in diameter, was examined ; it is situated 
in a field called Gorsey Close, at Newton Grange, near Tissington, 
and is a conspicuous object on the left hand side of the road 
from Buxton to Ashbourne. The tumulus was found to con- 
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nst of a mass of solid earthy without any admixture of stones^ 
and in this respect it closely resembled one opened at Bassett 
Wood on the 26th of June. The excavation was continued 
without success until the surface of the natural soil appeared^ 
nothing being discovered, save a few bits of oxydized iron of 
indefinite form, which were picked up about a yard below the 
surface of the tumulus. Notwithstanding this discouraging 
termination to the day's labour, the curious and entirely novel 
manner in which the barrow was constructed repaid the trouble 
of opening it. To the height of about four feet from the bottom 
the soil was interspersed with alternate layers of moss and 
grass, both of which in a great measure retained their original 
colour and texture; the number of these alternations was 
twelve, and upon the lowest one, which was upon the undis- 
turbed surface of the ground, were many pieces of wood, 
hazlesticks still retaining their glossy bark, fungi, and " mira- 
bile dictu^' beetles, whose elytrse still shone with the metallic 
lustre usual to these insects. The proofs of ancient occupation 
were also found upon this level ; these were several rude in- 
struments of flint, one small piece of a coarse urn, and several 
pieces of charcoal ; the imperishability of which was, in this 
case, rivalled by substances of the most fragile and evanescent 
nature. 

On an elevated piece of ground, about midway between 
Wetton and Ilam, StaflFbrdshire, known by the not very eupho- 
nious name of ^^ Bitchinhill Harbour,'' stand two small barrows, 
situated about three hundred yards apart, both of which were 
opened on the 8th of July, 1845. The one nearest the road 
was first explored, without much success, as it proved to have 
been rifled of its contents at some former period ; still a square 
cist was visible in the centre into which the skeleton had been 
thrown by the former excavators; amongst the bones were 
found a few pieces of flint and part of a bone instrument, of 
no great interest. In another part of the tumulus a deposit 
of calcined bones was found ; which, though lying close to the 
surface, had been overlooked by the previous explorers ; amongst 
them were discovered three instruments of flint, of neat work- 
manship, and part of a stag's horn, which had been cut in 
various places, apparently by flint saws. In the course of the 

6 
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excavation a small fragment of earthenware (probably an urn) 
was picked up near the surface. 

The second barrow is on a much higher site than the pre- 
ceding ; but^ like itj had not escaped previous observation^ the 
whole of the upper portion having been removed ; nothing, 
therefore^ could be expected to remain in its original situation 
in the interior. The following articles were discovered in the 
course of digging : the remains of a coarse and rudely-orna- 
mented urn, with its deposit of burnt bones, which lay about a 
foot beneath the surface ; a third brass coin of Constantino the 
Great, of an extremely common type, and some pieces of stag's 
horn, were found close under the turf. 

The 12th of July, 1845, was devoted to the examination of 
a very large barrow upon Ilam Moor, Staffordshire, which was 
found to be composed of alternate layers of earth and loose 
stones, some of considerable magnitude; these strata were 
clearly defined, there being no admixture of stone with the 
earthy layers, or of earth with the stony ones. At a distance 
of two yards from the centre, the cist, or vault, over which the 
mound had been originally piled, was discovered ; it was exca- 
vated in a square form, about three feet deep in the solid 
rock, and was covered by several large blocks of stone, laid 
over the sides of the cist, the ends being raised, and meeting 
together so as to form a kind of cyclopean arch over the vault ; 
these stones being removed, the cist was found to be filled with 
stones, amongst which were found the skull of a child, and a 
few scattered bones of a person of mature age ; the floor of 
the cist was covered with a layer of charcoal, at least two 
inches in thickness, apparently produced from the combustion 
of oak timber; upon this stratum lay the head of a bull, un- 
burnt, and various other bones of the same animal, which were 
partially charred ; near these, but not quite so low down, were 
the remains of two urns, one rudely, the other very neatly 
ornamented ; a small brass pin pointed at each end ; and a few 
bones of deer and dogs. Precisely in the centre of the tumulus, 
at about a yard from the surface, lay the skeleton of a dog, 
with which was a small chipping of flint ; with this exception, 
nothing more was discovered in this very remarkable barrow, 
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although no pains were spared in removing a large area of the 
artificial soil, until the rock came to view, upon which the 
whole fabric was raised. A somewhat similar instance of the 
discovery of a bulFs head in a sepulchral cist is recorded as 
having been made in 1826 upon one of the cliffs at the bay of 
Worthbarrow, Dorsetshire, a place famed as the greatest depo- 
sitory in England for the well-known '^ Kimmeridge coal 
money/' (See Miles's History of the Kimmeridge Coal 
Money, page 41.) 

On the 16th of July, 1845, another small tumulus upon 
Dam Moor, distant from the preceding one abont a quarter of 
a milCi was opened; this barrow was raised two feet higher 
than the surounding land, and was found to cover a grave dug 
to the depth of four feet in the natural soil, which was roughly 
walled round in order to form the usual kistvaen, or stone 
chest ; in this lay the original interment, a male skeleton^ placed 
upon its left side, with the legs drawn up close to the thigh- 
bones. As is frequently the case in these very early inter- 
ments, the body was unaccompanied by either urn, weapon, or 
ornament; the only noticeable circumstance in this case was 
the great thickness of some of the bones. Near the surface 
of the bajprow were two later interments, consisting of calcined 
bones ; with one of these was the skeleton of a polecat, which 
iippears by former discoveries to be no unusual circumstance. 
Incidentally were found two indifferent arrow-heads of flint, 
^d various animal bones^ amongst which were the seldom 
absent rats^ bones. 

On the 28th of July, 1845, a small barrow upon the extre- 
Miity of Wetton Hill, in the direction of Alstonefield, was 
examined ; upon this elevated situation the ground is uneven 
and rocky, thus affording an opportunity to the constructors 
of the barrow to make a cist in the side of a projecting rock 
without much labour, and by a slight covering of stones and 
^il the barrow shape was easily attained. The cist situated at 
the outer edge of the mound was lined with thin flat lime- 
stones, and was found to contain a skeleton, as usual with the 
knees drawn up ; at the head were deposited a rude instrument 
of calcined flint, a rib of some large animal, apparently designed 
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as a spear-head ; and another large bone^ possibly used as a 
hammer ; nothing further was found in a definite position ; but 
incidentally was found another instrument of calcined flinty 
which had been broken. At this point the discoveries of the 
summer of 1845 terminate. 

On the 23d of December, 1845, a barrow, in the neighbour- 
hood of Thorpe (called Lid Lowe,) was opened by Mr. Price, 
of that village ; it had been disturbed in the previous summer 
by some of the neighbouring villagers, who found three human 
skeletons, one of them of a female ; all which they destroyed, 
with the exception of the jaws and teeth, which were distributed 
as great curiosities. The result of Mr. Price^s labours was 
the discovery of the skeleton of a man, accompanied by the 
bones of a dog, and a smaU urn, of the usual coarse material, 
about four inches in diameter at the mouth. It would seem 
that this was the principal and earliest interment in the tumulus^ 
as the skeleton and urn were inclosed in a cist formed of three 
upright stones, exactly in the centre of the barrow ; the space 
within the cist was not more than three feet each way, conse- 
quently the body at the time of interment must have been 
placed in a sitting or contracted position. As is usual in the 
Derbyshire barrows, the bones of the deceased were mingled 
with those of the rat, and a few casual remains, unconnected 
with the preceding, were found in the progress of excavation ; 
namely, a few teeth of a young person, one of an adult, and a 
horse^s tooth. The tumulus appears to be of the form of the 
long barrows, described by Sir Richard Hoare as being gene- 
rally unproductive of relics of any interest; its dimensions 
being twenty-four feet wide and thirty-six in length ; in this 
respect it differs from the great proportion of the Derbyshire 
barrows, almost all of which are of the circular or bowl-shaped 
form. 

During the summer of 1845, a person engaged in getting 
stone near Taddington, Derbyshire, accidentally broke a way 
into the cist of a small barrow, where he was much astonished 
to find a human skeleton lying at length ; having, both at the 
head and at the feet, a perfect upper stone of a quern, or hand- 
mill, one of which was unfortunately broken soon after its 
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discovery ; the querns were both alike in their form^ though 
one was of much finer stone than the other; the shape was 
conical^ very similar to a bee-hive, with an excavation at the 
top communicating with a round hole, perforated through the 
stone to act as a hopper for the grain, which would, by these 
means, run down between the upper and lower stone. They 
were turned by a handle placed in the side of the upper stone, 
the hole for which is very apparent. 

A small and neat urn of badly-baked clay, of undoubted 
British fabric, was discovered in cutting a drain in Stanton 
Park, Derbyshire, towards the end of the year 1845. There 
was nothing in the immediate neighbourhood to indicate that 
its purpose was sepulchral, although such might have been 
found to be the case by a more searching examination than 
was made at the time. 

In the latter end of May, 1846, a tumidus at Deepdale, 
near Wetton, Staffordshire, was opened, which had been pre- 
viously much disturbed. In addition to the usual quantum of 
dislocated human and animal bones, portions of a very elegant 
drinking-cup of imperfectly baked clay, and a piece of lead 
wire in the form of a bracelet, for which purpose it had pro- 
bably been used, were discovered ; to which may be added a 
few rude instruments of flint, some of them little better than 
mere rough chippings. 

BARBOWS OPENED BY THE AUTHOR IN THE YEAR 1846. 

On the 18th of July, 1846, two barrows in the neighbour- 
hood of Wetton, Staffordshire, were opened, which, although 
not containing any objects of British manufacture, save rude 
flint instruments, and being even destitute of human remains, 
still present a new and unaccountable feature in the annals of 
barrow-digging, the uniformity of which in two instances en- 
tirely precludes the opinion of the deposits being accidental. 
The first opened was a small circular barrow situated near 
"Thorns Cave,^' in Wettondale (a wonderful example of 
nature's architecture). The mound was raised upon the surface 
of the rock, by heaping up a collection of stones, amongst 
which were many boldered ones, apparently brought up from 
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the neighbouring watercourse; there was a small excavation^ 
in what is technically called a soft joint in the rock, which 
contained a single jaw-bone of an ox, or cow, close to which 
lay a piece of flint ; this was the only trace of animal remains 
in the barrow. 

The other mound was of the kind familiarly known as the 
" Long Barrow/' being of a lengthened oval form ; it was on 
much less elevated ground, and nearer to the village than the 
former one ; there was no cist, or other receptacle for a body 
to be found, but at one extremity, upon the surface of the 
natural soil, was laid a similar jaw-bone to the one just men- 
tioned ; on it was a rudely-chipped instrument of light coloured 
flint, and around it were a few rats' bones. These deposits 
seem to be of the same nature as that of a bulFs head dis- 
covered on Ham Moor on the 12th of July, 1845, and might 
possibly have been dictated by some superstition with which 
we are now entirely unacquainted. 

On the 20th of July, 1846, were opened two barrows, upon 
Stanshope Pasture, near Dovedale, Staffordshire. The first is 
of considerable magnitude, and appeared beautifully perfect, 
but, as is not unfrequently the case under similar circumstances, 
proved entirely deceptive. A natural elevation in this rocky 
neighbourhood having been taken advantage of in the con- 
struction of this barrow, and trimmed into form, consequently 
the greater part of it was solid rock, and the small portion of 
soil which had been added had been much disturbed at some 
prior excavation. In one situation in the interior of the bar- 
row, the rock seemed to have been slightly cut, in order to 
form a cist, and here were found the only traces of interment 
that were met with; namely, a small piece of a coarse urn, 
some calcined human bones, and various pieces of flint, which 
had undergone the same process. 

The second barrow was at the distance of about five hundred 
yards from the foregoing, and had been entirely removed to 
the surface of the ground whereon it stood ; on digging, how- 
ever, in the centre, it was found to descend a few inches in 
a dish-like form, at which point a few pieces of human bone, 
the fragments of a skeleton, and some pieces of a small cup 
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of Samian ware, probably of Bomano-Britisli manufacture^ were 
found. Owing to the barrow having been taken away, these 
things were in a lamentably shattered condition, which is the 
more to be regretted, as this is the only instance of Samian 
ware being applied to a sepulchral purpose as yet brought to 
light in the counties of Derby or Stafford. 

On the 29th of July, 1846, was examined a large tumulus 
at eastern, near Wetton, Staffordshire, distant about a quarter 
of a mile from that opened near Castem on the 14th of 
June, 1845 (on which occasion the one under notice first 
attracted attention) ; it was composed principally of a very 
solid kind of soil, intermixed with clay, amongst which were 
dispersed many chippings of flint, as well as others of a more 
determinate form ; also a few animal bones, such as fragments 
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of deer's horns, teeth of horses, &c. Towards the centre the 
stiff earth did not prevail so much, that part of the mound 
being constructed of loose stones, which were found to continue 
below the natural surface, to the depth of four feet, makiag 
an entire depth of eight feet from the summit of the barrow ; 
at this depth lay the original and most important interment, 
in a square cist cut out of the primitive rock ; the skeleton lay 
upon its left side, on a thin bed of very tenacious blue clay, 
with the knees contracted, accompanied by the most elegant 
and elaborately- ornamented drinking-cup, or vase, hitherto 
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discovered^ and one small instrument of calcined flint ; the 
vase was placed in an upright position^ about a foot in the 
rear of the skull, and exhibited signs of having been two 
thurds full of some substance, or rather liquid, at the time of 
being buried, an incrustation having formed inside, at about 
one third of its depth from the mouth. The skeleton was that 
of an individual rather above the common size, the large bones 
of the thigh measuring in length nineteen inches and a half, 
and all the bones having the ridges and other points of 
muscular attachment remarkably well developed. At a short 
distance from the centre of the barrow there was every ap- 
pearance of the remains of a fire which had been made upon 
a flat stone, surrounded by others, the edges of which were 
calcined until they were converted into lime. Can this be the 
place where the drinking-cup was baked ? — ^there were certainly 
no calcined bones to be seen. Another body was found in a 
similar position to the foregoing, within six inches of the 
summit of the tumulus ; it owed its preservation mainly to a 
large flat stone which was placed over it, and which was literally 
destitute of turf, and exposed to the observation of any person 
walking over the barrow. Neither urn nor weapon accom- 
panied this interment. 

On the 12th of August 1846, was opened a low flat barrow 
at Windle (Wind Lowe) Nook, near Hargate Wall, Derbyshire, 
about twenty yards in diameter, two feet high, and encircled 
by a ring of large flat limestones, placed in a sloping manner 
on one side, about three yards from the margin of the tumulus, 
apparently for the purpose of preserving its symmetry. The 
top of this barrow is surmounted by a large square sandstone, 
which has originally formed the base of one of the wayside 
crosses, of which numerous examples remain in the north of 
Derbyshire. About the centre of the barrow was a cist, 
measuring near six feet by four, in horizontal area, and three 
feet in depth, of unusual construction, the sides being built of 
large stones set on end, some of which appeared above the turf; 
an examination of the contents of this cist led to the conclusion 
that it had been applied to sepulchral purposes at various 
distinct periods, and that the last interment had been partially 
disturbed at a comparatively recent period ; the contents were 
as follows : small pieces of urn, calcined bones and flints, 
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skeletons of two persons of full stature, and of two infants, one 
of them very young, and various animal bones, amongst which, 
those of the rat, weasel, and horse were most conspicuous. All 
tliese articles were so much out of their ordinary arrangement, 
as to leave no doubt of their disinterment at the time of the 
burial of another skeleton, which lay in a contracted position a 
few inches above the floor of the vault ; this skeleton, which, 
from the ornaments discovered with it, and the slender pro- 
portions of the bones, must be attributed to a female, had not 
entirely escaped spoliation at a recent period ; the following 
circumstances seem to put this question beyond doubt, namely, 
the discovery of sundry pieces of tobacco-pipe, and nails from 
rustics^ shoes, and from the fact of finding part of a very large 
ivory pin, and a fragment of an armilla or bracelet of iUmme- 
ridge coal, both of which would undoubtedly have been 
perfect at the time they were deposited. Whoever these 
former excavators were, they were not very close observers. 
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as they had overlooked a necklace of beads of the aforesaid 
Kimmeridge coal, terminated by two perforated conical studs 
of the same, and enriched by six pieces of ivory, ornamented 
with the everlasting chevron or zig-zag pattern so universally 
prevalent on Celtic remains. The beads, exclusive of the studs 
and ornaments, are seventy-six in number, and are identical 
with two that are figured in plate 3, vol. i of Sir. Bichard 
Hoare's excellent work. The ivory ornaments are quite novel, 
no other example having been published. 
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On the 15th of August 1846, another barrow, on higher 
ground, a little farther on the opposite side of the road to 
Buxton, was opened. Its diameter is greater than that of the 
last, but, like it, is surrounded by a circle of very large stones. 
In the centre was an erection of very large flat stones^ regularly 
walled in courses, and having for its base a piece of rock four 
feet by five, and one foot thick, approaching to a ton weight, so 
that if the earthy part of this barrow had been carefully removed 
so as to leave these stones undisturbed, there would, according 
to the old school of antiquarianism, have been a complete 
druidical circle, with a cromlech or altar for human sacrifices 
standing in the centre ; more particularly, as the flat stone at 
the top of the central pile had a considerable inclination 
towards one side, which peculiarity in similar structures has been 
gravely accounted for as an intentional provision to carry off 
the blood of the unfortunate victims now and then sacrificed 
by the Druids. But to return to the iunereal discoveries made 
in this barrow ; on removing the aforesaid large stone, a few 
pieces of an unusually coarse urn, some calcined human bones, 
and the remains of a host of rats, with here and there a skull 
of the weasel, appeared; though level with the surrounding field, 
the earth under the stone was loose, and had been removed to 
form a cist, 'which had for its floor a level surface of rock, some 
three feet below the natural soil, and which was neatly walled 
round with flat stones ; in this grave was a skeleton of large 
dimension^, lying on its left side, in a contracted posture; 
behind the head was a brass dagger of the usual type, measuring 
six inches and a quarter in length, and in the highest preserva- 
tion ; it has the appearance of having been silvered, and still 
retains a brilliant polish ; when deposited it had been inclosed 
in a wooden sheath, the remains of which were very perceptible 
at the time of its discovery. Near it were two instruments of 
flint, and two more were found during the progress of the exami- 
nation of the tumulus. 

On the 19th of August 1846, was opened a barrow near the 
last, much mutilated by the removal of a quantity of stone for 
fencing, at the time of the inclosure of the common, when, if 
report be true, two celts of bronze were here discovered. A 
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considerable portion of the circle still remaining^ gave hopes of 
something stiU xintonched, and to be obtained without much 
labour; but upon examination^ the unremoved part of the mound 
proved to be mainly undisturbed rock^ slightly covered with 
stones and soil, amongst which were found two skeletons, one 
male, the other female ; the former lay close to the turf, and 
was of course much decayed and broken; the latter was deeper, 
in fact, it lay upon the surface of the rock, and was in much 
better preservation ; near them were some small pieces of flint, 
and one small piece of an urn. Below that part of the tumulus 
that had been carried away was a small deposit of calcined 
bones, accompanied by those of the rat. 

On the summit of Five Wells Hill, near Taddington, is one 
of the most perfect examples now existing of the sepulchral 
architecture of the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain ; it con- 
sists of two vaults situated in the centre of a cairn about thirty 
yards in diameter, each approached by a separate gallery or 
avenue, formed by large limestones standing edgeways, extend- 
ing through the tumulus, respectively in a south-east and north- 
west direction. This structure appears to have been first 
discovered at the time of the inclosure of the moors, when a 
great part of the barrow was used in making the surrounding 
fences ; at this time many bones were found in the vaults. 

On the 25th of August, 1846, the two galleries were cleared 
out, in order to ascertain if any articles had been overlooked 
by the parties who first opened the barrow; but, with the excep- 
tion of a flint arrow-point, and numerous bones, some calcined, 
nothing of primitive date was discovered. The quantity of 
bones of both sexes and of various ages indicate this tumulus 
to have been used as a burying-place for a considerable time ; 
on this occasion the lower jaws of twelve diflferent persons were 
collected. 

On the 29th of August 1846. The barrow at Cow Lowe, 
near Buxton, was opened ; although a little disturbed on the 
surface by the operations of stone-getters, the interments were 
quite intact. The number and importance of these deposits 
render needful a minute description of most of Ihem, and a 
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chronological arrangement will make each particular mncli more 
intelligible ; by the latter system, we commence with the pre- 
sumed primary interment, then tracing each succeeding one, 
in the order in which it was inhumed, instead of relating the 
particulars of each, in the rotation in which they were brought 
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(Full size.) 

to light by the spade. Upon the floor of the barrow, which 
slightly exceeded the depth of four feet from the summit, was 
laid apparently the primitive interment, covered over with a 
large flat stone, but not inclosed in a cist ; it was the body of 
a person of small stature, probably a female, with the knees 
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contracted ; it altogether rested upon a layer of calcined human 
bones^ amongst which was found a bone pin^ which had been 
perforated at the thicker end, but now broken, and part of a 
dog's head^ also several horses' teeth ; a few inches higher up, 
the whole of the centre of the tumulus was covered with human 
bones, unaccompanied by anything worthy of notice, if we 
except a few pieces of an urn, coarse, both in material and 
workmanship. The number of jaw-bones belonging to different 
skeletons in this part of the barrow was five, though it is 
probable that a greater number of individuals were here interred. 
About a foot higher than these, and slightly out of the centre 
of the barrow, was a small cist, made of stones set edgeways, 
which contained the bones of a female in the usual contracted 
position, with which were two sets of Kimmeridge coal beads 
(one hundred and seventeen in number), of very neat workman- 
ship ; the central ornaments are in this case made of the same 
material as the beads, though it will be remembered that, in 
the similar ornament found at Wind Lowe, the central plates 
were of bone or ivory ; a faintly marked diamond pattern is 
discernible upon the plates of shale;, with these lay a fine 
instrument of calcined flint, of the circular-ended form ; a few 
of the beads lay on the outside of the cist, where was part of 
the skeleton of a child, to whom possibly one set of beads might 
belong, or, what is more probable, that they were disturbed at 
the time of the construction of the hexagonal cell, which was 
placed partly upon the cist pertaining to the lady, at a slightly 
higher level ; in it were deposited two skeletons, one above the 
other, much crushed up in order to accommodate them to the 
confined limits of the cell ; with the lower one was a neatly- 
ornamented urn of unbaked clay, much decayed and broken. 
'The latest and most interesting interment, which may be 
attributed to the Romano-British period, or perhaps by some 
antiquaries to the early Saxon era, lay in the centre of the 
harrow, and about midway between the surface of the natural 
ground and the top of the former; the bones were mostly 
decayed, so much indeed, as to leave no trace except the teeth, 
and a small portion of the cranium; near which, probably about 
the neck, were two pins of gold, connected by a chain of the 
Bame, of remarkably neat design and execution; the heads of the 
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pins contain a setting of mby coloured glass^ platted upon a 
chequered gold foil; close to them, and apparently having slipped 
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off the chain, hiy a large bead of blue glass. The earth for a 
few feet from this place appeared to have been tempered with 
water, or puddled, at the time of the funeral, which gave it a 
very solid and undisturbed appearance ; this, coupled with the 
absence of bones, makes it difficult to decide near what part of 
body the following articles were originally placed ; they were 
about eighteen inches distant from the pins, which were certainly 
close to the head. These articles had been inclosed in a 
wooden box, made of ash plank half an inch in thickness, which 
was wrapped in a woollen cloth, the warp of which is perfectly 
visible ; the hinges of this casket (two in number) are of brass, 
and were fastened with brass pins, which were clenched upon 
a piece of stout leather in the inside of the box; it was fastened 
by a brass hasp of similar type to the hinges, which received a 
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small staple, to which was hung an iron padlock ; it contained 
a small vessel of thick green glass, an ivory comb much decayed, 
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aome instruments of iron, a piece of perforated ivory, apparently 
the end of some utensil, which was encircled by a brass hoop at 
the time of its discovery, but which fell to dust on exposure, 
and a neck decoration of various pensile ornaments, eleven in 
number; the centre one is of blue porcelain or glass, with three 
serpents in white ; it is retained in a setting of silver, with van- 
dyked edges, on either side of this is a spiral wire bead of 
electrum, whilst the suit is made up of small circular pendants 
of silver, extremely thin, each having a level back and a convex 
front, and each stamped out of a separate piece ; of these the 
number is eight, and with the exception of one, which has a 
beaded circle running round it, are all struck from the same 
die, a small flaw being visible on each ; the box also contained 
a dog^s or fox^s tooth ; and a short distance above the body, 
in the same tempered earth, lay a portion of the horn of the 
red deer. In various parts of the tumulus, but not in situa- 
tions where they could be allotted with certainty to any of 
the interments, were found a scattered deposit of burnt bones, 
a bead of Kimmeridge coal, of more globular form than the 
others, much worn, a neat pin of bone, a pointed instrument 
of the same, apparently a lance-head, and the usual chippings 
of flint, and rats* bones. 

On the 1st of September, 1846, was opened an apparently 
large barrow near Taddington, called PriestcUflFe Lowe ; on 
beiQg dug into, the rock was found to extend almost to the 
surface of the barrow, and the light covering of soil and stones, 
to have been previously disturbed ; nothing having been over- 
looked but a small piece of a very neatly-ornamented urn and 
a few burnt bones. 

On the same day two barrows on a very elevated piece of 
land on Wormhill Moor, known by the name of Whithery 
Lowe, were opened ; the smallest is situate on the highest point 
of the hill, and is formed almost entirely of soil, with here and 
there a stone. In it no symptoms of sepulchral remains were 
observed. The larger one is nothing more than the base of a 
considerable tumulus which has been removed to within eight 
inches from the natural soil ; in the centre there was still re- 
maining a cist, with a level floor formed of a slab of limestone; 
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in this were the remains of two bodies^ one of them a female^ 
both which had been broken and disturbed at the time of tlie 
removal of the upper portion of the barrow. 

On the 5th of September, 1846, was examined the lower 
part of a large barrow (called Dowe Lowe) near Church 
Stemdale; the upper part of which had been some time removed, 
on which occasion an urn and other antiquities were found j 
fortunately the primary interment was left untouched ; though 
the remnants of later interments deposited on a higher level, 
consisting of sundry pieces of bone, burnt and unbumt, frag- 
ments of urns, and a small piece of thin cylindrical brass, testi* 
fied to the havock that had been made. The most remote inter* 
ment consisted of two much decayed skeletons, lying near each 
other upon the floor of the barrow, about two yards from the 
centre ; one was accompanied by a fluted brass dagger, placed 
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near the upper bone of the arm, and an amulet or ornament of 
iron ore, with a large flint instrument, which had seen a good 
deal of service, lying near the pelvis. A few chippings of 
flint and calcined ];|Luman bones were distributed near the two 
skeletons. 

Upon the hill called Lowe, above the village of Chelmorton, 
there are two considerable cairns or barrows of stone, standing 
within fifty yards of each other, neither of which is altogether 
covered with turf, notwithstanding the immense time which 
must have elapsed since they were piled in their present situa- 
tions ; consequently they convey a very clear idea of the ap- 
pearance of this kind of tumulus in its pristine grandeur, 
and therefore cannot be looked upon without at once carrying 
the mind back through a score of centuries, until one would 
hardly feel surprise at seeing a Druid or a British hunter stop 
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in his solitary path across the hill to pay his tribute of respect 
to the hill of graves. Owing to the large size and loose con- 
straction of the most considerable one^ it was found unadvisable 
to devote any time to its elucidation^ as a single day would be 
far from sufficient to penetrate to its centre. The other being 
more accessible, was singled out as the object of research^ on 
the 9th of September, 1846, and though removed to the rock, 
for a considerable extent, it did not present more tokens of 
interment tlian one or two fragments of calcined bone, a neat 
lance-head of flint, and numerous rats' bones, all which were 
found about the centre. There is strong reason to presume 
that this barrow had previously imdergone examination, al- 
though there is no record of such a circumstance having taken 
place. 

On the 12th of September, 1846, was opened a small barrow 
near Wetton, Staffordshire, called Slip Lowe. In this instance, 
as is generally the case in that vicinity, the dst was found to 
be sunk to the depth of three feet in the solid rock, instead 
of the more usually employed method in other places of con- 
structing a vault above the soil or rock by loose stones. The 
dst contained the skeleton of a young person, apparently 
aged about eighteen years, whose body had been deposited in 
a contracted form, and was accompanied by two arrow-heads 
of flint, and various animal bones ,* amongst the latter, the 
beak of a bird, of the falcon species, attracted particular atten- 
tion, the occurrence of remains of this kind being very un- 
usual, though certainly before observed in tumuli in the same 
district. A few fragments of stag's horn were distributed 
tluroughout the barrow, and near the surface a small piece of 
firmly-baked urn of late style was picked up. 

On the 19th of September, 1846, was opened a small 
barrow upon the summit of Narrow-dale Hill, near Alstonefield, 
Staffordshire. It was not more than eighteen inches higher 
than the surface of the hill ; in the centre, inverted over a 
deposit of burnt bones, was a large unomamented urn, which 
rested upon a large stone level with the rock ; a flint spear of 
primitive form was deposited along with the bones beneath the 
urn. The large stone being removed was found to be the 
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ooTer of a cist cat down in the rock and filled with soil ; on 
displacing whicb^ another deposit of calcined bones^ containing 
a small pece of bnmt flinty was fonnd heaped up on the floor 
of the dst ; at one comer of this vault stood a neatly-orna- 
mented nm in perfect condition. On the Alstonefield side 
of the tnmulns a neat little dst was fonnd ; which was made 
of four flat limestones set on edge to form the sides^ and a fifth 
to serye as a floor, on which lay a heap of burnt bones, which 
had originally been protected hj an nm, now entirely disinte- 
grated by atmospheric changes, its near proximity to the 
surface having subjected it to their influence. Amongst the 
heap of bones were a neat arrow-head of flint, a bone button 
or ornament perforated with three holes for attachment to the 
dress, and a piece of stag's horn ; in this barrow were many 
rats' bones, and a few bones of a human skeleton which had 
not nndei^ne combustion. 

On the 22d of September, 1846, was opened a very large 
barrow upon Hind Lowe, near Stemdale, which was entirely 
composed of a tenacious soil, similar to those opened at Bassett 
Wood and Newton Grange in 1845. An excaA-ation was made 
in the centre to the depth of seven feet, where the natural 
soil became apparent, without meeting with any interment; 
one rude arrow-head of flint occurred about three feet from 
the summit of the tumulus. 

On the 26th of September was examined a small artificial 
mound near Buxton, called Staden Lowe, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which are some earthworks of early date. 
The ^' Lowe'' did not present any appearance of having been 
applied to funereal purposes, as the name would indicate. 

On November 30th, 1846, were opened two barrows near 
Middleton, upon the Calling Lowe Farm, which probably has 
acquired the denomination of '^ Lowe'' from the presence of 
these two tumuli, doubtless once well known and venerated. 
The first barrow is situate near the edge of the Lowe Dale, 
at the termination of a stony ridge, which has been taken ad- 
vantage of in forming the shape of the tumulus, without the 
expenditure of much labour. The skeleton, with the knees 
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drawn up^ lay on its right side, in an oblong dst, the extre- 
mities of which were respectively north-east and south-west, 
and which was constructed of flat limestones, arranged in a 
depression in the n»ck, about eighteen inches in depth, near 
the centre of the barrow ; near the pelvis were two instruments 
of calcined flint, namely, a spear-head and a circular-ended 
instrument, and above the body lay the bones of a dog^s hind 
leg, and a round ball of sandstone about two inches and a 
half in diameter. Many rats' bones accompanied this inter- 
ment^ which, owing to its proximity to the surface, was very 
much decayed. 

The other barrow is a lowly sepulchre, not rising more than 
a foot above the surroimding field, and situated nearer the 
Yolgrave and Buxton road than the preceding one is. About 
two feet from the surface, in the centre, and copsequently be- 
neath the natural level, was a skeleton inclosed in a mass of 
stiff earth, which had almost effected the destruction of the 
bones ; near the pelvis of this body a rude instrument of cal- 
cined flint was found ; it was the only relic deposited with this 
interment, which had, undoubtedly, supplanted the rightful 
occupants of the tomb : this circumstance was proved by the 
discovery of the remains of two previous interments, which had 
J been thrown on one side to make room for the intruder. These 
I relics comprised many pieces of two unbumt skeletons, parts 
j of two highly-ornamented drinking-cups, and many bones of 
animals, amongst which the remains of rats were as usual most 
numerous. 

On the 7th of December, 1846, a barrow was opened which 
is situate upon the extremity of a hill-side near Middleton, 
called Moot Lowe Bank. There were very slight appearances 
upon the surface of the ground of anything of the kind, in 
fiact, the sepulchral nature of the place was accidentally dis- 
covered by a labourer engaged in quarrying stone in the hill- 
side. On examining the surrounding rock, a false JQint, about 
two feet wide, became apparent, which extended a distance of 
seven yards in an oblique direction up the side of the hill ; 
this joint had been filled in with stones and soil, amongst 
which many bones of animals occurred, all of the same de- 
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scription as are nsually found in tumnli ; near the upper end 
of the joint was placed a human skeleton^ doubled up in the 
usual primitive manner, close to whose head were four or five 
cows' teeth. Notliing more than these appeared to have been 
deposited with the body, which was that of an adult male« 

In the early part of February, 1847, a small tumulus was 
levelled by labourers cultivating waste land upon Stanton 
Moor. The barrow was of small size, mostly constructed of 
stone, and inclosed a small square cist of sandstones, which 
contained a small vase or urn imbedded in fine red sand. This 
urn was broken to pieces whilst being removed. The frag- 
ments present a new featiure in style of ornament, the indenta- 
tions being produced by means of the thumb nail, which was 
applied to the clay whilst in a soft state. 

On the 6th of February, 1847, a barrow was opened which 
is situated in the township of Middleton-by-Yolgrave, near a 
small valley called Flax-dale. It is of the usual bowl-shaped form, 
and is about three feet in height. Near the centre was found 
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a fine sepulchral um, neatly ornamented, containing a deposit of 
calcined bones, over which it was placed, with the mouth down- 
wards. The um was inclosed within a rude cist, partly cut in 
the rock, partly walled round, and covered with a large flat 
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stone; about this^ and indeed throagHout the barrow^ were many 
pieces of flinty some of which are chipped into the shape of 
arrow-heads^ &c. The presence of rats' bones indicated that 
there had been an interment by inhumation in addition to the 
foregoing one. Part of a skuU and a few bits of pottery were 
all the yestiges of this deposit^ which appears to have been 
disturbed at the time of the interment of the urn and its 
contents. 

On February 20th^ 1847^ was opened a barrow near Bmn- 
cliff^ in Hartingtou parish^ which was raised to a height of 
upwards of three feet above a grave or cist cut in the rock^ 
and descending about two feet below the natural surface^ thus 
giving a depth of rather more than five feet of factitious earth 
fi^m the summit to the floor of the tumulus. About eighteen 
inches beneath the turf was a deposit of calcined animal bones^ 
accompanied by a great quantity of charred wood. From the 
discovery of a perfect tooth amongst these remains it appears 
that the victim in this instance had been a young horse. 
About the same level occurred a small piece of pottery and 
a point or tine of a stag's horn. Upon the floor of the grave 
lay a human skeleton^ which appeared to have been extended 
at full lengthy and to have been laid upon its back with the 
arms straight down the sides ; this^ however^ is not quite cer- 
tain, as the decayed and mouldering state of the bones ren- 
dered any very accurate observations impossible. To the left 
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of the pelvis lay a narrow-necked yessel of red clay^ having a 
Up for the convenience of pouring out liquid ; this was placed 
in a horizontal position^ with the mouth towards the upper 
part of the skeleton ; in contact with it lay a curved iron 
knife, six inches in length, with a wooden haft much decayed. 
Close to the tibia or leg-bone was placed an article principally 
composed of iron and wood, the use of which is by no means 
obvious, upon one part of it is a small silver cell or settinga 
which had retained a stone or gem of some description. 

From the very evident traces of decayed planks around 
the bones, it is highly probable that the body had been pro- 
tected by them, if not inclosed in a coffin of more regular 
construction. The vessel appears to have had a handle, which 
was broken oflF and smoothed down previous to its interment ; 
it bears marks of being a copy firom a classical model, and 
has been turned upon a potter's wheel, an invention pro- 
bably unknown to the Celtic tribes previous to the Roman 
conquest. 

The barrow at Lean Lowe, opened on the 17th of June,, 
1843, without any decisive results, was again excavated on the 
23d of February 1847 ; when the operations were confined to 
the north side of the tumulus, a part previously unexplored. 
About eighteen inches beneath the surface was found a small 
urn of very coarse clay, neatly ornamented, deposited in a 
rude cist formed of four large stones ; around the urn were 
many pieces of calcined bone, which did not appear ever to 
have been placed within it ; on the contrary, it contained some 
splinters of animal bones, which were free from the action of 
fire, and a small knife of black fliQt. Laid upon the rock, 
about a foot deeper than the vase, was a human skeleton, in a 
contracted position and imbedded in rats' bones, but unac- 
companied by any kind of relic. These bones were the re- 
mains of a young person, whose age probably did not exceed 
sixteen years, and whose teeth are beautifully regular. 

On the 6th of March, 1847, a small excavation was made 
within the circle inclosed by the six stones standing in the 
" nine stone close^' upon Harthill Moor, with a view of noting 
the claim of such stone circles to be considered sepulchral 
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structures. The result in this instance was fayorable to this 
opinion of their origin and purpose^ as several fragments of 
imperfectly-baked pottery, accompanied by pieces of flint, both 
in a natural and calcined state, were dug up. 

These remains probably would have been more complete, 
had not tlie repeated passage of the plough in the progress of 
cultivation materially reduced the height of the land within 
the inclosed area. 

On tlie 17th of the same month a very remarkable tumulus 
was visited, which is situated upon a piece of ground near the 
village of Monyash, called Bingham Lowe. The upper portion 
being removed, it now presents the appearance of an oval 
elevation of considerable extent and trifling height, bearing in 
its present state no slight resemblance to the temple at Arbor 
Lowe, this idea being strengthened by the immense stones of 
which the kist-vaen is composed. 

The oval measures about fifty-four yards by thirty-five, and 
is thickly studded with vaults of the usual construction, many 
of which radiate from the central part of the barrow, where 
one of rather superior size is placed. The latter was cleared 
out on the above-mentioned day, and was found to consist of 
four large stones ; the one employed to form a side of the cell 
was ascertained to measure four yards in length, from four to 
five feet in width, and two feet in thickness ; within lay the 
skeleton of a very old man, upon a flooring of flat stones ; 
with him a small piece of gray flint, apparently a part of a 
knife, and a cow's tooth. These bones retain much of their 
natural appearance, being hard and sound, excepting at the 
6nds, which are entirely removed by decay. Two other vaults 
were opened without success, and in no part of this barrow 
which could be examined were any traces of calcined bone or 
pottery apparent. 

Near one extremity of this oval tumulus is a small barrow, 
as at Arbor Lowe ; it is much flattened by cultivation, and on 
opening afforded no relics, its contents being merely a disjointed 
human skeleton amidst a profusion of rats' bones. 

On March 19th three unimportant barrows in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thorpe were opened ; the first of which, placed in 
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a low BituatioB, was composed solely of earthy in wMch firag- 
ments of charcoal were apparently the only indications of its 
haying been raised by man. 

The next was on more elevated ground^ had been partially 
removed^ and produced some trifling remains of bone^ and a 
small piece of Samian ware much worn. 

The last one^ placed in the hollow between two hills, con- 
tained numerous human bones^ chiefly from the extremities, 
and a few teeth^ which indicate the interment of an infant and 
a full-grown individual. 

Upon the 1st of April, 1847, a large tumulus near Ghotam 
was opened, rising about five feet above the natural level of 
the land, through which a cist was sunk into the rock to a 
further depth of four feet, and was filled in with stones of great 
magnitude, thus rendering the excavation extremely difficult, 
not to say dangerous. 

This cist not being in the centre, probably correspond^ to 
another of the same kind on the opposite side of the barrovr, 
of which there are indications ; want of time would not on 
this occasion allow of its investigation. The level in the 
middle of the tumulus appeared to have been covered with a 
large fire^ and upon it were found several teeth of a cow, two 
rude instruments of flint, and a piece of stag's horn, which 
has been cut by a saw of flint, or some such primitive instru- 
ment. After much labour the bottom of the cist was reached, 
at a depth of upwards of nine feet from the surface of Hhe 
barrow, where, by the help of a candle, part of a human 
skeleton was obtained from beneath an immense stone which 
could not be removed; fortunately, the excavation exposed 
the upper extremity of the skeleton, about which the appen- 
dages are almost always deposited in the Celtic tumuli in this 
part of England, so that there is very little probability of 
anything having been overlooked. The articles in this case 
were of very meagre quality; in fact, two pieces of stag's 
horn, the one being a tine rudely broken off the stem, and 
the other consisting of two branches upon a piece of the horn 
neatly cut out of the entire antler. 

Upon a more complete investigation of this barrow (on the 
23d of August, 1847) another interment was discovered in a 
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similar cist^ on the opposite side of tlie mound, as was antici- 
pated on the previotis occasion. The mode of burial was in 
each case sinukr^ both bodies having been laid at a depth of 
nine feet from the summit, and covered with numerous large 
stones. In this instance the skeleton lay on the left side, in 
a contracted position, with one aim beneath the head, and 
near the thigh-bones were found a neatly-chipped spear-head 
of gray flint, and a small bronze pin, which had been inserted 
into a wooden handle* 

Nothing else worthy of notice occurred in the progress of 
the excayation. 

On the SOth of August a stony barrow upon a hill near 
Pilsbury, in the parish of Hartington, was opened. The sur- 
face of the land upon which the barrow stands is rendered 
very nneven by irregular rocks which appear above the soil. 
Between two of these masses, in the centre of the mound, lay 
two interments, one of which had been disturbed; the other 
was in its original situation, and was accompanied by a heap 
of calcined human bones placed at the feet, besides which 
nothing else was found. 

Another interment had taken place on the exterior of the 
original mound, which had been increased by the addition of 
a smaller tumulus covering these more recent remains, which 
consisted of the bones of a man laid at fiill length, who, from 
the circumstance of his having been possessed of an iron 
knife, which was placed near his lefb side, it is probable lived 
in times subsequent to the Roman conquest. 

On the same day was opened a small barrow adjoining the 
river Manifold (also upon the Pilsbury Farm). It consists 
entirely of gravel collected from a neighbouring hill-side, and 
heaped upon the natural soil, on the level of which much char- 
coal occurred, evidently the ashes of a considerable fire. 
Nothing more than this indicating an artificial origin was 
discovered. 

Upon reopening the remains of a barrow upon Middleton 
Moor, explored by Dr. Pegge in 1788, on the 5th of October, 
1847, a few small articles were recovered which indicate that the 
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tonraliia eziflted in times long anterior to the deposit of the very 
remarkable Saxon antiquities therein discovered and described 
in the earHer part of this section^ and which farther tend to 
strengthen the idea that in this part of the country there exist 
no buTOws purely of Saxon origin. The articles^ with, the ex- 
ception only of some firagments of light-coloured^ kiln-baked 
pottery, are of Celtic manufacture and usage, consisting of 
pieces of stags' horns, instruments of flinty amon^ which was 
one of elongated shape very neatly chipped ; and, lastly, re- 
mains of bone instruments, one of the latter presenting a very 
neat example of the lance-head of that material, being nicely 
worked into form out of the leg-bone of some small animal. 
Similar points are seen to some of the arrows brought ^m 
New Zealand. 
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Temple of Aibor Lowe. 



Bt &r the most important^ as well as the most uninjured^ 
remain of the religious edifices of our barbarous forefathers 
that is to be found in the midland counties^ is to be seen a 
short distance to the left hand of the turnpike road from 
Buxton to Ashbourne^ at about an equal distance fit)m each of 
those towns. This is the famous temple of Arbor Lowe^ or 
Arbe Lowe^ as it is generally called by the country people; 
it is a circle of large unhewn limestones^ surrounded by a 
^p ditch^ outside of which rises a large and high yallum. Its 
situation, though considerably elevated, is not so high as some 
eminences in the neighbouring country ; yet it commands an 
extensive view, especially towards the north-east, in which di- 
I'^on the dreary and sombre wastes of the heath-clad 
East Moor are perfectly visible, though distant about fifteen 
^es ; were it not for a few stone fences, which intervene in 
the foreground, the solitude of the place and the boundless 
^w of an uncultivated country are such as almost carry the 
observer back through a multitude of centuries, and make him 
believe that he sees the same view and the same state of things 
** existed in the days of the architects of this once holy fane. 
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The feelings on visiting this place^ on a warm sununer's day, 
when there is no sound to disturb the solitude^ save the singing 
of the lark, and now and then the cry of the plover (both 
which here abound)^ are truly delightful. But to resume the 
description ; the area encompassed by the ditch is about fifty 
yards in diameter^ and of a circular form ; though^ from a little 
declination of the ground towards the north, it appears some- 
what elliptical when viewed from particular points. The stones 
which compose the circle are rough, unhewn masses of lime- 
stone, apparently thirty in number ; but this cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty, as several of them are broken ; most of 
them are from six to eight feet in length, and three or four 
broad in the widest part.; their thickness is more variable^ and 
their respective shapes are different and indescribable. They 
all lie upon the ground, many in an oblique position^ but the 
opinion that has prevailed, of the narrowest end of each being 
pointed towards the centre, in order to represent the rays of 
the sun, and prove that luminary to have been the object of 
worship, must have arisen from inaccurate observation^ for 
they almost as frequently point towards the ditch as otherwise; 
whether they ever stood upright, as most of the stones of 
druidical circles do, is an inquiry not easy to determine ; though 
Mr. Pilkington was informed that a very old man, living in 
Middleton, remembered, when a boy, to have seen them stand- 
ing obliquely on one end; this secondary kind of evidence 
does not seem entitled to much credit, as the soil at the basis 
of the stones does not appear to have ever been removed to a 
depth sufficient to ensure the possibility of the stones being 
placed in an erect position. Within the circle are some smaller 
stones scattered irregularly, and near the centre are three 
larger ones, by some supposed to have formed a cromlech or 
altar, but there are no perceptible grounds for such an opinion. 
The width of the ditch, which immediately surrounds the area 
on which the stones are placed, is about six yards ; the height 
of the bank or vallum, on the inside (though much reduced 
by the unsparing hand of time), is still from six to eight yards ; 
but this varies throughout the whole circumference, which, on 
the top, is about two hundred and seventy yards. The vallum 
is chiefly formed of the earth thrown out of the ditch, besides 
which a little has been added from the ground which imme- 
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diatelj sturonnds the exterior of the vallum^ thus adding to 
its height^ and to the imposing appearance it presents to any 
one approaching from a distance. To the inclosed area are 
two entrances^ each of the width of ten or twelve yards, and 
opening towards the north and south. On the east side of the 
southern entrance is a large barrow^ standing in the same line 
of circumference as the yallum, but wholly detached except at 
the base. This barrow has been several times unsuccessfully 
examined^ and remained an antiquarian problem until the 
summer of the year 1845, when the original interment was 
discovered, of a nature to prove beyond doubt the extreme 
antiquity of the tumulus, and consequently of the temple. 
About a quarter of a mile from Arbor Lowe, in a westerly 
direction, is a large conical tumulus, known as Gib Hill, which 
is connected with the vallum of the temple, by a rampire of 
earth, running in a serpentine direction, not dissimilar to the 
avenue through the celebrated temple of Abury ; to any believer 
in the serpent worship of the Celtic tribes this fact will be of 
interest. 

There is also a small barrow situated about fifty yards from the 
south entrance, which has been opened at some period, of which 
no record remains, which is much to be regretted, as the 
contents might possibly have thrown some light upon the age 
of the temple. 

Upon Harthill Moor, near the road from Bakewell to Winster, 
are many remains of aboriginal occupation; amongst others, 
in a field called " Nine-stone Close,'* is a small druidical cirque, 
about thirteen yards in diameter, now consisting of seven rude 
atones, of various dimensions ; one of them is about eight feet 
in height and nine in circumference ; they have all been ori- 
ginally placed in an upright position, which they stiU in a 
great measure retain. The circular area inclosed within the 
^nndary of stones is somewhat elevated, so as to appear as a 
low tumulus, but it has never been explored, therefore it is 
nnpossible to say whether its original purpose was frmereal or 
not. About eighty yards to the south of this cirque are two 
other stones, of similar dimensions to those used in its con- 
struction, which also stand erect. 
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About half a mile north-east from the Boater Bocks^ upon 
Stanton Moor^ is a druidical circle^ eleven yards in diameter, 




called the '^ Nine Ladies," composed of the same number of 
rude stones, from three to four feet in height, and of different 
breadths : one single stone, named the '' King,'^ stands at the 
distance of thirty-four yards ; and near this circle are several 




Circle of Earth upon Stanton Moor. 



cairns or barrows, most of which have been opened, and various 
relics discovered in them ; in one was a skeleton and a large 
blue glass bead. 
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' On Brassington Moor, two miles sontH of the village of 
IBlton^ is a large tumulus of earth and stone^ 360 feet in cir- 
cumference, containing in the centre a kist-vaen, covered by a 
large stone six feet in length ; on the east side of the tumulus 
is a circle of stones, not exceeding two feet in height; the 
diameter of which is thirty-nine feet, and at the distance of 
about sixteen feet from this is a smaller one twenty-two feet 
in diameter. 

Since the above was written by Major Booke, in 1787, the 
barrow and its accompanying circles are to be reckoned amongst 
the things that were; having been barbarously removed to 
supply materials for walls and for the road, which now passes 
within fifty yards of the spot. The remains of the barrow, 
and the discoveries made in it at various times, are described 
in their proper place, under the head of " Stoney Lowe.*' 

At the east end of Abney Moor, adjoining High Lowe Moor, 
is a small cirque of stones, thirty-three feet in diameter, 
inclosed with a vallum of earth and stones ; within it are four 
large upright stones. In the year 1755, there were nine large 
stones standing at equal distances ; near it are two small lowes. 
On the above and OflFerton Moors, are many lowes of various 
sizes, and several have been destroyed for roads and walls. 

. Eyam Moor is another of the districts in this county where 
circles, cairns, and tumuli are stiU in being, in considerable 
numbers ; the most remarkable circle is situate upon that part 
of the moor called Wet Withens ; of this the following descrip- 
tion by Mr. Wood is clear and lucid : " It consists of sixteen 
oblong masses of sandstone standing in an upright position, 
forming a circle about thirty yards, in diameter. The stones 
are nearly equal in size, standing about a yard high, except on 
the north side, where two or three are enveloped in heath, and 
therefore appear, though clearly visible, not so large as the 
others. This circle is stiQ further distinguished by a circular 
mound of earth, about three feet high, in which the stones are 
placed; in the centre there stood, until some years back, a large 
stone. In the immediate vicinity of this circle there are at 
least twelve more, each surrounded with circular mounds of 
earthy and some with stones ; most of these, as they are not 
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above twelve yards in diameter^ must be sepulchral^ this is 
evident, for there appears to have been in all of them a large 
heap of stones in the centre, under which urns have been found. 
Contiguous to the large curfele or temple, there was, until some 
years back, one of the most interesting barrows in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. It covered an area of ground about thirty yards 
in diameter. When opened many years since, it was found to 
contain an unbaked urn, inclosing a deposit of calcined bones^ 
and a flint arrow-head. About a mile west of this barrow 
there was, in the beginning of the present century, another of 
large dimensions ; it stood on Hawley's Piece. The diameter at 
the base was twenty-two yards; when the moor was inclosed, it 
was carried away to make fences. An urn of great size was found 
on the natural soil, about the centre. Another large barrow 
may be seen on Eyam Edge. It is about forty yards in dia- 
meter at the base.^* 

Numerous urns have been found at various times around 
Eyam ; a richly-ornamented urn containing ashes was found in 
making an occupation road at the time of the inclosure ; more 
recently, two men working near the Bole Hill, Eyam, dis- 
covered an urn surrounded with stones, which they broke in 
hope of a sudden accession of treasure, but were disappointed 
on finding it filled with ashes ; amongst which were two Roman 
coins in small brass, one of which was of Maximianus Hercules. 
Another very large urn was found in the Mag Clough, Eyam. 
One was found in removing an old wall at Riley, in 1828 ; one 
previously found at Riley-side contained weapons and arrow- 
heads of flint. Two cairns or barrows on the top of Riley 
were destroyed many years since, in which were found urns 
containing ashes and bones. There is also some recollection 
of a very large circle of stones, or very high unhewn pillars, 
near to those barrows, which stones were surrounded by a cir- 
cular mound or vallum of earth. The circle had an entrance, 
if not two, something like that mentioned by Dr. Stukely as 
existing at Abury, North Wiltshire. 

Upon Froggat Edge, an elevated tract of land, with a pre- 
cipitous front or "edge*^ as implied by its name, is stiU seen a 
Druidical circle, about twelve yards in diameter, formed of 
stones placed at regular distances, having within the circle on 
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the south side^ a large stone standing to a height of near 
five feet above the heath-covered earth. There is a circle, about 
forty feet in diameter, consisting of thirteen stones, situated 
near the Barbrook, on the East Moor above Baslow ; in its 
vicinity are many tumuli. 

On Hathersage Moor is a small circle with six stones, about 
two or three feet high, within a low mound of earth, and at a 
short distance a single upright stone, from seven to eight feet 
high, and now marking the boundary of the manors of Hather- 
sage and Bamford. About two miles north of this, on Hordron 
Edge, is another very complete cirque, composed of upright 
stones. 

ROCKING-STONES. 

In the mountainous parts of the county are, as is usually 

the case in hilly and uncultivated situations, many isolated 

rocks, of fantastic and noticeable shape, which have attracted 

the observation of some of our earlier antiquaries, who have 

devoted both time and learning to account for the design and 

uses of objects whose natural origin it is impossible to doubt ; 

most of. these rocks have on their upper surfaces irregular 

cavities, caused by the action of the atmosphere through a long 

succession of ages. These are described as being rock basins, 

a kind of utensil of dmidical origin, and in this character many 

will be found to be described and engraved in the 'Archaeologia.* 

This being the case, it will be proper to describe here only 

such of these rocks as afford a reasonable ground for considering 

them as objects of dmidical jugglery and ancient British 

credulity; and under this category the Logan, or rocking- 

stones must be classed, of which many interesting instances 

are still to be seen upon the more remote Derbyshire moors. 

They are principally to be found upon the sandstone formations, 

the large rounded masses of which were better adapted for the 

formation of these rock idols than the limestone, which is of a 

more stratified character. 

Mr. Bray, who has described the woodlands in his ' Tour 
through Derbyshire,* observes, " that a large stone lying on the 
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mit of de kill to &e iig|i of &e TiD^e (qaere, what village?) 
vas icBowed some jcm ago»aiidtlyitimderit fifteen or sixteen 
beads vere foimdy about tvo indies in lengthy and of the thick- 
nev ci the stem of a bnge tobaooo-pipe; one was of amber, 
tbe icrt of ^a»^ some UadL and wbite, others of different 
cdLcur f tbcae be bnagnies to bare been amnlets nsed by the 
Dncds. There are some remains of antiquity near the Tillage 
of Edale, supposed to be dnridical. This gentleman has also 
nienrk>ned " a pile oi unhewn masses of stone, called a Druid s 
altar, which stood in a rough heathy pasture, named Aether 
Moor, on the summit of a hDl, but was destroyed some years 
ago for the sake oi the stone ; a take which has be&llen many 
of our most intoesdng and uninjured remains. The altar in 
question was cirrabff; about sixty-six feet in diameter, composed 
of rough stone oi Tarious aaes, rudely pfled together without 
mcHtar or cement, in the form of a haycock, about eighteen feet 
in perpendicular height. The tt^ was hollow, in the form of a 
basin, about four feet deep and six feet in diameter ; the stone 
in the inside of this basin was black and much burned^ as if 
large fires had been often made in it." It is possible that the 
following may be the origin of the calcined appearance in the 
interior of the concavity of this altar, or more probably cairn; 
but this is not either to be taken for granted, or to be entirely 
discredited, the circumstances are in &your of the supposition. 
The worship of Baal, probably introduced into this country by 
the Phoenicians, was celebrated by sacrifices and fires upon 
elevated situations, and was continued to a comparatively late 
period ; in fact, the annual custom of kindling lai^ fires upon 
these altars has survived ahnost to our own day in Ireland. 
This festival called Beltane, or more properly ''Baal-Tin,'^ takes 
place on the 23d of June, the eve of the middle of the summer 
solstice, and is a striking instance of the tenacity with which 
the human mind is apt to cling to error, even after the cause 
is forgotten. 

On Stanton Moor, a rocky and imcultivated waste, about 
two miles in length, and one and a half in breadth, are nume- 
rous remains of antiquity ; as rocking-stones, barrows, circles of 
erect stones, &c. of undoubted British origin. At th& south 
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end of the moor^ close to the village of Birchover, is a remark- 
able assemblage of gritstone rocks^ which extends in length 
between seventy and eighty yards, and rises to the height of 
about forty or fifty yards. This massive ridge would afford 
great facilities to the Druids for practising their deceptions upon 
the people, there being natural passages and cavernous hollows 
in various parts of the rocks, some large masses of which would 
require but little art and labour to convert them into moving, 
or rocking-stones ; in feet, oracles delivered from this ridge of 
rocks would be as much calculated to inspire awe in the breasts 
of the superstitious Britons, as those delivered from the temple 
of Apollo at Delphos, to the more polished but equally credulous 
Greeks and Romans. 

The name of these rocks also bespeaks the purpose to which 
they have been applied, being distinguished by the compound 
appellation of Row-tor or Roo-tor Rocks^ which appears to have 
been derived from the various rocking-stones near the summit; 
as it is a common expression in the provincial dialect, that a 
thing '^roos^^ which moves backward and forward. 

Its general position, as before stated, is evidently natural, but 
the forms and arrangements of many of the stones on the upper 
part clearly display traces of design. 

Near the east end is a large block of an irregular shape, 
which several writers have noticed as a rocking-stone, which 
could be shaken by the pressure of the hand ; now, however, it 
requires the whole strength to put it in motion, through having 
been forced from its equilibrium by the mischievous efforts of 
fourteen young men, who assembled for that purpose on Whit 
Sunday, in the year 1799. It has been restored to its former 
situation, but the exact balance it once possessed is entirely 
destroyed. Its height is about ten feet, and its circumference 
in the widest part is about thirty ; its base has a somewhat 
convex form, and the rock on which it stands appears to have 
been hollowed to receive it. At a little distance northward, is 
a second rocking-stone, not very dissimilar in shape to an egg 
laid on one side, which may be moved by the strength of a 
single finger, though twelve feet in length, and fourteen in 
girth. More directly north is another rocking-stone, resembling 
tlie latter both in figure and facility of motion, and at the west 
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end are seven stones piled on each other^ various in size and 
form, but two or three are very large, all of which may be 
shaken by the pressure of one hand, this effect will be produced 




I Rocking-stone at Bowtor Rocks. 

by the application of the hand to various points. It should be 
observed that, in addition to the natural passages intersecting 
this pile of rocks, there are one or two small chambers or cells 
of modern origin cut in the rock, which rather destroy the 
originality of the place, which it would have been desirable to 
preserve intact. Nearly a quarter of a mile west of Row-tor is 
another assemblage of large rocks, forming a similar kind of 
hill, called Bradley-tor, after a former owner of the property on 
which they stand ; on the upper part is a rocking-stone thirty- 
two feet in circumference, of an orbicular shape, and raised 
above the ground by two stones, having a passage between 
them. This conforms in every respect to the Tolmens or rock 
idols described in Borlase^s ^Antiquities of Cornwall,' in which 
part of England there are many examples of this form of rock- 
ing-stone, and where an idolatrous custom formerly prevailed 
of passing children and cattle through the opening beneath the 
principal stone. 
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Near the south-west side of Stanton Moor is an elevated 
ridge, which rises into three craggy eminences, respectively 
named CarcUff Rocks, Graned Tor, and Durwood Tor, upon all 




Graned Tor, or Bobin Hood's Stride. 



which axe excavations or cavities, imagined to be rock basins by 
former archaeologists, but there is no doubt that their formation 
may be attributed to natural causes. At Durwood, on removing 
a large stone, an urn was discovered half full of burnt bones, 
and near it two ancient hand millstones or querns, which are 
described in the chapter devoted to the domestic utensils of the 
Britons. On the east side of Stanton Moor, near the edge of 
a declivity overlooking Darley Dale, are three remarkable stones, 
or rather isolated masses of rock, standing about a quarter of 
a mile from each other, in a north and south direction. One 
of these, called Cat^s Stone, is on the verge of a precipice, and 
has a road leading to it cut through a surface of loose stones 
and rock ; the second is named Gorse Stone, which appellation 
Mr. Rooke supposes to be derived from the British *' Gorsed- 
dau '^^ the third, which is the largest, is called Heart Stone, 
and measures eighty-three feet in circumference. Several other 
stones of singular forms may be observed on different parts of 
the moor, and particularly one called Andle Stone, about a 
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quarter of a mile east of Rowtor Bocks ; this is nearly edxteen 
feet high^ and appears to have been shaped by art. 




Andle Stone. 



On the eminence above Matlock Church, called Riber Hill, 
are the remains of what has been supposed a Drmdical altar, 
but which has more resemblance to a cromlech ; it is called 
the Hirst Stones, and consists of four rude masses of gritstone, 
one of which, apparently the smallest, is placed on the others, 
and is computed to weigh about two tons, on the upper side of 
which is a circular hole, made for the reception of a small 
pillar in modern times. 

On the declivity of a hill on Ashover Common is a rocking- 
stone, called by the country people " Robin Hood's Mark,''' 
which measures about twenty-six feet in circumference, and 
from its extraordinary position evidently appears not only to 
have been the work of art, but to have been placed with great 
ingenuity. About two hundred yards to the north of this is 
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a singularly-shaped rock, called tl^e " Turning Sfone/' in height 
nine feet, supposed by Mr. Rooke to have been a rock idol. 




Bobin Hood's Mark. 



Two large stones, now lying on the ground, in the parish of 
Ludworth, called by the inhabitants " Robin Hood^s Picking 
Rods,'^ formerly stood upright, and were fixed into socket 
stones; these may be of later date than the generality of 
British remains in Derbyshire ; but obelisks of this descrip- 
tion exist in various parts of England, and are undoubtedly 
British. There are two of large size at a short distance from 
Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, and many in Cornwall and Wales, 
some of which have Runic inscriptions engraved upon them. 

Near the above-mentioned " Picking Rods" is a place called 
the Combs, consisting of singularly-shaped rocks. In the 
eighth volume of the ' Archseologia^ is an account, by Mr. 
Hayman Rooke, of some ancient remains on Hathersage Moor, 
particularly of a rocking-stone, twenty-nine feet in circum- 
ference, and near it a large stone with a rock basin, and many 
tumuli, in which urns, beads, and rings have been found. At 
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a little distance he mentions observing another remarkabk 
stone, thirteen feet six inches in length, which appeared to 
have been placed by art upon the brow of a precipice, and sup- 
ported by two small stones ; on the top is a large rock basin, 
four feet three inches in diameter, and close to this, on the 
south side, a hollow cut like a chair, with a step to rest the 
feet upon ; this, in the traditions of the country^ is called 
" Cair's Chair." Not far from this spot are also some rocking- 
stones, " and of such a kind as plainly to indicate that the 
first idea of forming rocking-stones at all, was the appearance 
of certain stupendous masses left by natural causes in such 
a singular situation as to be even prepared, as it were, by the 
hand of Nature to exhibit such a curious kind of equipoise/' 
In 1842, four of these rocking-stones were to be distinguished, 
and were found to retain their equilibrium in such a manner 
as to be easily moved by the hand. (Spencer Hall's ^ Rambles 
in the Country,' p. 28.) 



FORTIFICATIONS AND EARTHWORKS. 

The number of remains coming under these heads of un- 
doubted British origin is very few in this county, indeed they 
are much less plentiful than might be expected £rom the im- 
portance of the district in early times, which is sufficiently 
attested by the number and variety of its sepulchral remains. 
But the paucity of military remains may be accounted for by 
the inland situation of the county, which would in great mea- 
sure protect the inhabitants from the invasions of the Belgic 
or Gaulish nations ; whilst its bleak and inhospitable moors 
would hold out no temptations to the neighbouring tribes 
worth the risk of a doubtful contest. The following are all at 
present known, though it is very probable that more exist in 
some of the more remote districts yet unenlightened by the 
lamp of archaeological science. In the seventh volume of the 
^ Archseologia^ is an account of the Caer^s Wark or Carlswork, 
near Hathersage, which bears marks of British origin. K 
lies in the wildest part of the High Peak, near the present road 
from Manchester to Sheffield, and includes the summit of » 
hill which is very steep on all sides but one, and defended 
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on that by a wall of mde and singnlar construction^ con- 
sisting of three rows of very large stones^ with other stones 
placed obliquely upon them^ pointing towards the assailants. 
The wbole wall is about nine feet four inches high^ and three 
feet tbick^ and is supported within by a slanting bank of earth 
twenty-five feet in length. 

At Pilsbury, near Hartington, in a deep valley on the banks 
of tbe Doye^ in a field called Castle Hills^ are some ancient 
remains deserving of notice. On the east side is a sharp 
natural ridge of rocks^ which in one part rises to the height 
of seven or eight yards^ bearing some resemblance to a sugar- 
loaf ; adjoining to this is a raised bank^ inclosing an area of 
about sisLty yards from north to souths and forty firom east to 
west, baving a barrow near its western side about forty yards 
in diameter; southward of the barrow is a second bank, 
forming a square of thirty yards each way. 

Between Chelmorton and Buxton, within about one mile 
of tbe latter^ near a hill called Staden Lowe, are the remains 
of some ancient earthworks, which Dr. Stukely has noticed in 
the second volume of his 'Itinerary.* Since his time the 
ground has been inclosed and cultivated, but sufficient vestiges 
may be distinguished to ascertain the form of these memorials 
of antiquity. They consist of two divisions, an ellipsis and an 
oblong square ; the former, supposed by the Doctor to have 
been a place for shows, is encompassed by a shallow ditch, 
nearly a yard and a half wide, and a mound or bank about one 
foot high and seven yards and a half broad ; the inclosed area 
measures forty-five yards from south-east to north-west, and 
sixty-six from north-east to south-west. The square division 
is bounded by a vallum, now nearly levelled by the plough, 
and extends in length forty-five yards, and in breadth twenty- 
four. A small semicircular cove of earth is mentioned by 
Stukely as being at the side of the circle farthest from the 
square. 

On the top of Great Finn, in the parish of Taddington, 
there are many ancient British remains, which are gradually 
disappearing under the progress of cultivation. 
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Situate dose to the rear of the £urm-hoiise at Harthill Moor^ 
is an earthwork or camp^ called Castle Bing^ which is still pre- 
served almost entire^ a little of the vallum only being deficient. 
Its form is elliptical ; its shortest diameter^ from south-east to 
north-westj is one hundred and sixty-five feet; its lengthy 
firom north-east to south-west^ is two hundred and forty-three 
feet ; it is encompassed by a deep ditch and double yalluni. 

At a distance of two miles south-east of Chapel-en-le-^ Frith 
are some works of a mihtary appearance^ near the northern 
extremity of a mountain called ComVs Moss. On the level of 
the mountain are two deep entrenchments^ which run parallel 
to each other to the extent of about two hundred yards ; that 
which is nearest to the edge of the hill is carried down the 
declivity by two traverses ; this part of the entrenchment is 
much wider than the other^ and is about a quarter of a mile 
long. 



MAM TOR. 

The summit of Mam Tor, near Castleton, was extremely 
well adapted for a military station, as the ascent on every side 
excepting the north-east is very steep; and the height of the 
mountain is nearly one thousand three hundred feet above the 
level of the valley ; the camp upon its summit was surrounded 
by a double trench, which is for the most part in excellent 
preservation, save where the decomposition of the shale, of 
which the mountain is composed, has caused the lines to be 
broken. It extended from north-east to south-west along the 
ridge of the eminence, and occupied rather more than sixteen 
acres of ground, the circumference being nearly one thousand 
two hundred yards." The inclosed area is very irregular, but 
on the whole approaches to an oblong form. The principal 
entrance was from the west. At the north-east comer is a 
perennial spring, and near the south-west side are two barrows, 
one of which was opened some years ago, and a brass celt and 
some fragments of an unbaked urn were found in it. 

Near the bottom of Mam Tor, on the south side, is the very 
ancient mine of Odin, which has probably been worked from 
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Saxon times^ and which still furnishes employment for many 
hands. 

Above Hathersage Church is a place called Camp Ghreen^ a 
high^ large^ circular mound of earthy inclosed by a deep ditch 
aad yallum. 

Upon a hill called Calton, adjoining the west end of Chats- 
wortb Park^ is an earthwork of an oblong shape, which takes 
in almost the whole of the hill, but the exact dimensions are 
difficult to be ascertained; on the south end is a tumulus, 
opened by Major Rooke, in which he found an urn of unbaked 
clay. 

The top of Cronkstone Hill, which is of great elevation, 
surrounded by a vallum and rampart of earth and stones of no 
great height, ranging about one hundred yards on every side 
of a barrow, which is placed upon the summit of the hill, and 
intended apparently solely to protect it. On the east side of 
the hill is or rather was an amphitheatre formed by the exca- 
vation of the earth from the side of the lull in a semi-elliptic 
form. There is a low bench of earth running quite round the 
amphitheatre, which has clearly been used as a seat for the 
principal spectators. It is about fifteen or sixteen yards across, 
and to the eastward, which is the open side, a space of the 
same width ; it is about a hundred yards in length, has been 
carefully levelled, and has probably served as a circus either 
for chariot or foot races. 

In the same land was discovered, in 1822, a most beautiful 
lance-head of flint of unusually large size. 
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SBTTLBMSNTS OB TILLAOB8 OF THB BBITONS OBSERVBD IN 
YABIOUS FABT8 OF THB COVNTT OF DERBT. 

It is a weU-known fiiet that the sitiiations of these mementos 
of the domestic life of the early Britons are rarely to be fixed 
with mach certainty : as to enthusiastic minds^ the discovery 
of a few firagments of pottery, a few depressions in the earthy or 
the embers of some long-extinguished fire are sufficient to ren- 
der the place of their occurrence '' holy ground/^ whilst, on 
the other hand, there are many who will scarcely allow the 
existence of such remains. The following instances will per- 
haps not be uninteresting to either party, as there is, if not 
absolute evidence of the existence of the desolate hearth of the 
Gelt, at least something like strong probability ; and the case 
is as well made ont as are many fieusts taken for granted in 
Arch»ol<^y's sister sdence Greology. Only facts are stated 
here, and tiie intelligent reader must draw his own inferences 
from them. 

In a wood near Crich, called Linda-spring Wood, are the 
remains of a supposed British town, consisting of two rows of 
pits of a drcular form, called the Pit Steads ; one row contains 
twenty-fiye and the other contains twenty-eight, extending two 
hundred and fifty yards in length; most of them are about fifteen 
feet in diameter, and six feet in depth. Similar excavations 
are described by Sir Richard Hoare as existing on the downs 
in Wiltshire; and there are examples on the moors in the 
neighbourhood of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

Harthill Moor has been considered as one of the most 
favorite localities of the Britons in this part of the county 
by every antiquary who has visited it, from the days of 
Pegge and Rooke, who first brought it into notice, until the 
present day. Nor does the supply of antiquities discovered 
within its boundaries seem to be much diminished, as every 
year produces some interesting articles of the same nature as 
those described, so pedantically yet so truthfully, by Major 
Rooke^ whose delight it was to wander about these wastes on 
the pleasant summer days, picturing to himself rock basins^ 
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encampments^ and similar objects in the ragged grit rocks and 
inequalities of the land. 

Rooke further mentions the frequent discovery of urns con^^ 
taining calcined bones^ glass beads, rings^ and querns or hand 
millstones, but does not give any minute particulars about the 
circumstances under which they were found. 

Since that time articles have been continually found in the 
course of cultivating the land, most of which have been neg- 
lected and of course lost; some have, however, been preserved, 
amongst others, a large stone celt, in the possession of Walter 
Shirley, Esq. Two similar ones, and an extraordinary large 
bronze one, also many querns, and an urn containing burnt 
human bones, are in the Museum of Derbyshire Antiquities 
collected by the writer. 




Quern firom Harthill Moor. 



Notwithstanding the casual discovery of all these articles, 
no idea of the existence of vestiges of huts or habitations was 
entertained, until some extensive farming operations in the 
summer of 1845 brought to light remains which can hardly 
be attributed otherwise. 

In various places were noticed circular and level pavements 
of sandstone, put down in a similar way to the carriage-road 
of a street in town, but of course far more irregularly. In 
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some parts of these areas, was always the trace of a continued 
fire, generally it was observed in the centre, whilst promis- 
cuously , strewed about were many fragments of pottery, 
chippings of flint, and, in several cases^ broken querns^ pieces 
of slate which had undergone the action of fire^ and other 
debris. At the same time were found several entire querns, 
a curious cyhnder for bruising com^ precisely similar to one 
excavated from the tumuli of the Aztecs, in the isle of Sacri- 
fidos, on the coast of Vera Cruz, and presented to the Britisli 
Museum by Captain Evan Nepean ; and a sandstone bead of 
flattened shape, tc^ther with many arrow'-heads, and other 
instruments of flint. 

We are led to beUeve that the huts constructed by the 
Britons were circular (the modem Welsh pigstye is said to be 
a perfect fac-simile of them), and the most probable inference 
(if we may be allowed to draw one) is, that the pavements dis- 
covered upon Harthill Moor were the floors of these huts, the 
walls being made of wood have ages since decayed, and left the 
floors as the only mementos of the Briton^s home. 

A somewhat similar discovery was made in January and 
February, 1832, whilst preparing for planting three pieces of 
ground upon some high land about half a mile south-west 6rom 
the temple of Arbor Lowe, called the Over Oldhams. The 
evidences of ai^cient occupation will not be found to be so 
clearly marked in this case as in the former, there being no 
pavements to guide the eye to the exact site of the huts. AH 
the three pieces of ground were productive of antiquities, but 
the most northerly piece, which is the nearest to Arbor Lowe, 
afforded the largest quantity. There were many patches *of 
discoloured earth which had received a reddish tint from the 
action of fire, about which were many pieces of slate, also 
discoloured from the same cause ; many fragments of rude and 
heavy red pottery, about an inch in thickness, as well as some 
of a more deUcate fabric; some small hand millstones or 
querns ; a bronze celt, five inches long, weighing ten oimces 
and a half, of unusually rude appearance, and of the kind 
termed by Stukely " the received,'^ having shoulders on each 
side, to be received into a shaft ; and multitudes of small in* 
struments of flint of various shapes^ some pointed at each end, 
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and mostly chipped in a careful manner ; there was also found 
at this place a lozenge-shaped vitrification^ approaching to a 
coarse blue glass^ but whether an accidental or designed pro- 
duction of the Britons it is impossible to distinguish. 

The remains of habitations of a more advanced description^ 
which may probably be attributed to the Britons, are to be 
seen in a field near the farm-house at Smyrrill Grange, near 
Middleton-by-Yolgrave. They present the appearance of a 
large assemblage of turf-covered foundations/ some of which 
rise above the surrounding land to the height of near two 
feet. On removing the turf in various places on the 12th 
of July, 1844, the following particulars were ascertained (a 
more extended search might be attended with more decisive 
results) : the inclosures were all found to be of a quadrangular 
form, though their respective dimensions varied from about 
four yards square to eight or ten ; in some the aperture for 
entrance was visible ; all had been built of limestone without 
mortar, and each possessed a smooth natural flooring of rock. 
In all places where the soil was removed were found nu- 
merous fragments of pottery, animal bones, pieces of sandstone 
and slate, many of which had been subjected to heat. The 
pottery is of much firmer texture than the sepulchral vessels of 
the Britons, and is much coarser than the generality of exam- 
ples of Roman manufacture, but its antiquity is unquestionable. 
The discovery of an article denoting a later period of occu- 
pation was also made, namely an iron arrow-head, very much 
barbed, and of tolerable workmanship. It is certainly possible 
that this weapon may have no connexion with the supposed 
foundations of dwellings, as by a variety of means it might 
have been deposited in its perplexing situation. Circumstances 
of this kind which not unusually occur are puzzling to the 
antiquary, still they should not be allowed to exert an undue 
influence in causing the student to reduce the era of any re- 
mains down to the standard denoted by the age of any article 
or coin which may have been introduced in an almost endless 
variety of ways. Many instances might be given of the fallibility 
of evidence of this description ; the chance discovery of a few 
Roman coins is frequently su£S.cient to cause unthinking per- 
sons to attribute every remain discovered in the same locality 
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to that pec^, wbikt it is obTions, that of the immense qium- 
tities of coin issued b^ the Romans in their sojourn of upwards 
of four hmndred rears in Great Britain, some must have pene- 
trated into almost ererr nook and comer of the land. Eyen 
in the midst of the British remains upon Harthill Moor^ 
amongst the rocks of Craned Tor or ILobin Hood's Stride, not 
only a third brass coin of Tetricos bnt pottery to every appear- 
ance of Bonan fiibric were discovered on the 25th of June^ 
18i5 ; bnt this does not in any way prove the flint arrow- 
heads, qnems, &c.j discovered at the distance of a few yards 
only, to have been the weapons and domestic utensils of the 
conquerors of the world. We may here observe that there 
are numerous examples of turf-covered inclosures of various 
dimensions to be seen upon the most sheltered declivities of 
the Derbyshire hills. 

They are very similar to the one at Smyrrill Grange, botli 
in construction and locality, and it is more than probable that 
judicious excavation would decide them to be the settlements 
of the mountain tribes of the Britons. 
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SECTION III. 
ROMAN VESTIGES. 



The Bomans first invaded Britain in the fifty-fifth year 
before the Christian era, but the inhabitants were far from being 
subdued until 134 years afterwards, when the illustrious general 
Julius Agricola, by his repeated victories, finally established 
the dominion of Rome in Britain. 

When the Romans first divided their conquest into pro- 
vinces, the county of Derby was comprehended in that which 
was denominated Britannia Prima ; and subsequently, when a 
new division was made by Severus in a.d. 207, the whole dis- 
trict, which included the Coritani, formed the eastern part of the 
province called Flavia Csesariensis. 

The county of Derby appears to have been of considerable 
importance, and to have contained a body of numerous and ac- 
tive inhabitants, in an early stage of British civilization ; and 
the Romans, who carried on a very profitable tirade with the 
produce of its mines, fixed stations and formed roads in many 
parts of it. The Britons had certainly one of their principal 
roads, namely, the Rykneld, traversing its whole extent, from 
south-west to north-east ; from the borders of Staffordshire to 
those of Yorkshire. The name is British, the R, according to 
Whitaker, being prefixed to distinguish it as the road of the 
Upper Iceni ; whilst the Ikeneld way itself led towards Norfolk, 
the country of the Iceni in a stricter sense. 

That the Romans, as soon as they were established in the 
island, paid considerable attention to this part of it might be 
proved, even if there did not exist so many traces of their roads 
and stations, by the pigs of lead ready worked up for sale, and 
impressed with the name of the reigning emperor, three of 
wMch have been found in the neighbourhood of Matlock, and 
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one of them inscribed '^ Socio Bomse'^ (to my partner at Rome)^ 
which clearly marks it to have been an article of trade. Two 
of these are in the British Museum^ and are obviously prepared 
for articles of commerce^ and not^ as Camden and others have 
supposed^ as trophies of victory over the Ceangi or other tribes. 
Br. Pegge has conjectured that one of these pigs bears a date 
as early as the time of Claudius, and if this be admitted as 
fact, it would go far to prove that the mines in the Peak were 
worked by the natives before the time of the second Boman in- 
vasion ; or if, as other antiquaries have contended, this lead 
formed part of the tribute paid by the islanders, though' not 
yet finally subdued to the Boman emperor, it would still carry 
back the British trade in this metal to a very remote period. 
In favour of these suppositions it may be well to adduce the 
fiicts of the abundance of the metal in early times, and the 
trifling amount of labour in procuring it. The rake veins, of 
which the treasures are now only to be obtained by labour, 
aided by improved machinery, from amid the recluse beds of 
limestone rock, were then perceptible amongst the loose and 
crumbling schistus, which scarcely covered their wealthy orifices. 
It was to this state of the lead mines of Derbyshire that Pliny 
alludes in the celebrated passage quoted by our learned Camden. 
*^ In Britain,'^ says the great Roman naturalist, '' in the very 
upper crust of the ground, lead is dng up in such plenty, that 
a law was made on purpose to stint them to a set quantity.'^ 
(Gibson's translation of Camden, p. 494.) Whilst upon this 
subject, a more particular description of the Roman blocks of 
lead will not be out of place. The first was found on Cromford 
Moor, near Matlock, in the year 1777, having the following 
inscription, in raised letters, on the top : 

IMP . CAES . HADRIANI . AVG . MET . LVT. 

A second was discovered near Matlock, in 1783 ; it weighed 
eighty-four pounds, and was nineteen inches long at the top 
and twenty-two at the bottom. Its width at the top was three 
inches and a half, and at the bottom four inches and a half. 
The inscription appears to be as follows : 

L . ARVCONI . VEREC\rND . METAL . LVTVD. 

A third, also with the inscription in raised letters on the top, 
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was found on Matlock Moor, in tlie year 1787. It weighed 
173 pounds^ and was 17^ inches in length : 

TI . CL . TR . LVT . BR . EX . ARG. 

These inscriptions have given rise to various conjectures, and 
accordingly to a great display of erudition ; but if we allow the 
LVT. and the LVTVD. to be contractions of LVTVDARVM, 
the name of a Roman station next in order^ according to 
Ravennas^ to Derventio, or Little Chester, and which is sup- 
posed to be Chesterfield, much of the diflSculty will vanish. 
The* first will then be found to bear the name of the Emperor 
Hadrian^ in connexion with the name of the metallic district, 
of which it is probable that Chesterfield was then, as Wirksworth 
has subsequently been considered, the regulating town ; hence 
this inscription would mean no more than that the block of 
lead upon which it was stamped belonged to the Emperor 
Csesar Hadrian Augustus, from the metallic district of Lutu- 
darom. The second would, under a similar interpretation, be 
stamped with the name of its owner, a proprietor of some mines 
perhaps, or a merchant, Lucius Aruconius Verecundus, with the 
addition, as before, of the name of the mining district. The 
third inscription appears to mean, that the lead upon which it 
is impressed formed part of the tribute due to Tiberius Claudius 
from the mines (silver or lead) of the British Lutudae or Lutu- 
darum. These interpretations are by far the most conformable 
to custom and common sense. Besides these inscribed pigs of 
lead, others of a similar form, without the important accompani- 
ment of a legend, have been discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Wirksworth. From the similarity of shape, the presumption is 
strongly in favour of their Roman origin. 

But whatever may be the era of the latter, the former pre- 
sent in themselves an indubitable evidence that the mines of 
Derbyshire were worked by the Romans, or more probably by 
the enslaved Britons, already acquainted with the rude process 
of that era, under the command of their conquerors. 

From the existence of the trade, and the consequent popula- 
tion of the country, we may expect to find Derbyshire traversed 
in many directions by the Roman roads, and such seems to 
have been the case. Two of these have been examined by 
Dr. Pegge with so much attention, as to leave us very little 
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to add to his observations. The first of these, the Bykneld 
street, or old British road, was repaired by the Romans for their 
own nse. It is called by the name of the Rignel street in an 
old survey of Sir Henry Hunloke's property in this county, as 
well as in those of other estates in Warwickshire and Stafford- 
shire, where it is described as their boundary. It enters Derby- 
shire from this last county, over the Dove, at Monk^s Bridge, 
and its crest is visible on Egginton Heath, though much oblite- 
rated by the modem turnpike road, which continues in its line 
as far as Littleover, where, a little before it reaches the two- 
mile stone, the Roman road keeps its n.n.e. direction, whilst* the 
present road stands to the east, towards Derby. 

The old road, though not easy to be distinguished in the 
cultivation so general near a populous town, crossed Nun's 
Green, and proceeded down Darley Slade to the banks of the 
Derwent ; passing that river by a bridge (the piers of which 
may be felt in a dry summer), to the station of Little Chester, 
the Derventio of Richard of Cirencester, and placed by him at 
the distance of twelve miles from Ad Trivonam (Berry Farm at 
Branston-upon-Trent), to which it exactly answers. It is by 
no means improbable that the British Rykneld street crossed 
the Derwent lower down, at a ford, perhaps at the very place 
where Derby now stands, and then resuming its northerly 
course, would pass the east wall of the Roman town, as Stukeley 
has represented it in his map. The Roman road, however, in 
crossing the Derwent, seems to have passed the meadows near 
the north gate of the station, and after clearing the houses of 
the Vicus, would fall into the Rykneld street near the north- 
east angle of the Vallum, and proceed with it in its old line. 
The ground about the modem village of Little Chester being 
chiefly under the plough, the ridge of the road near it has long 
been destroyed ; but on passing Breadsall Priory on the left, 
and rising up towards the almshouses on Morley Moor, a large 
fragment of it is visible on the right hand, and again, though 
less plainly, on the moor itself, abutting on the fence, about a 
hundred yards east of Brackley Gate. It next appears close 
to Horsley Park, a little west of the lodge, and is very high, 
covered with furze in the first inclosure ; then passing through 
another field or two, crosses the road from Wirksworth to 
Nottingham, about a hundred yards west of Horsley Wood- 
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liotise^ being quite plain in the inclosure south of the road 
called Castlecroft^ and again in the field to the north of it. It 
now enters an old lane^ which it soon quits^ and may be seen in 
a field or two to the left^ running down to a house called Cum- 
bersome^ which stands upon it ; from hence down another fields 
over Botolph (corruptly Bottle) Brook^ which it crosses straight 
for Smithy-houses^ and enters a lane^ called from it the Street 
Liane^ where it is visible for more than a mile^ as far as the 
inrater; here the lane leads to the east^ while the Roman way 
keeps its old n.n.e.^ bearing up a field or two^ to the lane from 
Heage to Bipley ; this lane it crosses^ and goes on to Hartey or 
Hartshay ; from hence it points to the tail of Hartey Dam^ and 
is visible in the edge of a field near the miller^s house. It now 
runs to Coneygree House^ crossing two lanes which lead from 
Pentrich town to the common^ and so down to the water^ leav- 
ing a camp of Roman form^ which was probably a station^ a 
very little to the left. It is again seen on the north side of 
the water^ pointing up the lane to Oakerthorpe^ but enters the 
inclosures on the left^ before it enters the village^ and frag- 
ments of its ridge are quite plain in the croft opposite the 
Manor-house. In this part of its course it leaves Alfreton 
(which some writers supposed it passed through^ and have even 
called a station on it) without notice^ nearly two miles on its 
right. On the other side of Oakerthorpe the crest again ap- 
pears in a line with this ridge^ within the left-hand fence ; it 
now runs to the Four-lane Ends^ over the ground on which 
Kendal's, or the Peacock Inn, stands, and Limbury Chapel 
formerly stood, and where its gravel was dug up in laying the 
foundation of the summer-house. Traces of buildings, too, 
have been dug up in Upton-hall Field, on the other side of the 
road, but nothing certain is known concerning them. It here 
crosses the present road, and enters the fields on the right, but 
recrosses it on the declivity of the hill, and is visible for a mile 
in the demesne-lands of Shirland Hall, called the Day-Carrs, 
bearing for Higham. Hence, along the line of the present 
turnpike, to Clay Cross, through the village of Stretton, then 
to Egstow (where is a large barrow), and is quite plain for 
three hundred yards, through some small inclosures (particu- 
larly in the Quakers' burial-ground), and over a part of 
Tupton Moor, near the blacksmith^s forge ; and in an old survey 
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of Egstow Fann^ belonging to the Hunloke family^ it is ex- 
pressly described nnder the name of Bignal Street. From this 
spot, which is about twenty miles from Derby, it is no longer 
viaible, but it points, where last seen, directly for the middle 
of Sir Henry Hunloke's avenue, and probably went from thence 
to Tupton Hill, near Chesterfield, which is in the same line, 
only three miles further, and where several Roman coins have 
been found, so that there is reason for supposing this town, as 
the name imports, to have been a station on the road, very 
probably the Lutudarum of Ravennas. The occurrence of this 
name on all the inscribed pigs of lead found in Derbyshire 
affords another confirmation of this conjecture. The coiintry 
people have a tradition of this road going on still further to the 
north, and that after crossing the Bother, near Chesterfield, it 
proceeded on the east side of that stream, passing on the west 
of KiUamarsh church, and through the parish of Beighton, into 
Yorkshire ; but it is more probable that the Roman road con- 
tinued exactly in its old bearing, on the west side of the river, 
leaving Whittington on the left, through West Handley and 
Bidgway, to the Roman camp on the banks of the Don, while the 
old Rykneld street proceeds on the east side into Yorkshire. It 
is to be remarked, that this road is one of those omitted by 
Antonine, and mentioned, with the stations upon it, by Richard 
of Cirencester only ; and that such a road did exist, after it has 
been thus traced by so judicious an antiquary as Dr. Pegge, it 
is impossible for any one to doubt. The same is the case with 
the roads in Scotland, described in Richard^s ninth and tenth 
Iters, which have been examined by General Roy and Mr. 
Chalmers ; and with that in Yorkshire, laid down in his seventh 
Iter, which Dr. Thomas Whitaker, though he denies the autho- 
rity of Richard, himself confesses to run exactly as he has de- 
scribed it. As these roads are not alluded to by Antonine in 
the slightest degree, while the evident remains of them are 
found where Richard has placed them, it is almost impossible 
to dispute the authenticity of the materials he has collected. 

The following extracts from the communications of two in- 
telligent correspondents, residing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Roman road, contain additional information relative 
to these important traces of the occupation of this county by 
the Romans, which are numerous and well-defined in this part : 
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" You are aware the precise line of the Rykneld street 
(which on all hands is admitted to have been somewhere in this 
neighbourhood) has been a matter of dispute ; and though, as 
no vestige of the road itself remains, it may ever continue a 
matter of opinion, still a close attention to localities will enable 
us to come at something like proof that the line I will point 
out is the right one. On Oilthwaite Common, about four 
miles north from Beighton, when it was inclosed a few years 
ago, a square inclosure was levelled, and considerable quantities 
of spurs, stirrups, and battle-axes were found by the labourers ; 
and a pavement was exposed, into which were inserted posts, 
with rings attached, as if for the fastening of horses ; and close 
to this spot an urn of blue clay was discovered in 1826, ^ which 
contained many hundreds of Roman coins, chiefly of the reign 
of Constantino. Following a line pointing through Eckington 
to Chesterfield, we come to the vestigia I showed you at 
Beighton, and which, coupled with the names of fields about 
there, as Streetfield, Battlefield, are strongly impressive that 
it is of Roman origin. From hence the road, I conceive, would 
traverse the site of the village of Beighton, and most likely that 
leading to Eckington is the same ; but a little before reaching 
the latter village it probably turned to the right, through what 
is yet called the Street-field, to the slope close under Mos- 
boroTigh Hall, where was a large square entrenchment, now 
very nearly obliterated by the plough, and crossed by the turn- 
pike road to Sheffield. Its course would then be down the hill, 
and across the rivulet ; and a faint trace yet remains of its oblique 
ascent to a square entrenchment, yet beautifully perfect, on the 
brow of the hill west of Eckington church. I am not aware of 
any more earthworks between here and Bolsover, but we have 
roads in the immediate vicinity clearly of Roman derivation, 
such as Ridgway, Povey, and Troway or Trovey ; and that the 
Romans had at least a considerable station here receives addi- 
tional proof also from the discovery of old hollows, whence the 
coal has been drawn, and the number of large cinder-hills, 
whose origin is beyond the reach of tradition ; and also from 
the discovery of a terminus, and occasionally of coins, which, 
though of a more migratory character, furnish collateral proof. 

*' W. AsKHAM, Eckington.^^ 
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'' I have paid considerable attention to the Roman road in 
the parish of Wingerworth^ as I have travelled about ; and^ as I 
belieye, I have it in my power to point out its course between 
Derby and Chesterfield as accurately^ if not more so^ than most 
other persons^ I will not merely confine myself to this parish, 
but trace its course the whole of the line between those towns. 

" After crossing the Derwent above St. Mary's Bridge, it 
goes to Little Chester, leaving that place a little to the north- 
west ; it then bears more eastwardly for a short distance, until 
it comes into the open fields ; it then turns to the north, pass- 
ing by Breadsall Priory, and over Morley Moor, where it is quite 
visible, until it abuts against the fence of the old inclosure, one 
hundred yards east of Brackley Gate ; from thence it goes, in a 
straight line, for the lodge-house in Horsley Park, and crosses 
the road one hundred yards west of Horsley Woodhouse ; it may 
then be seen running down the field on the west side of the 
the lane that goes down to Bottle Brook ; it then keeps the 
lane, or nearly so as far as Smithy-houses ; it is then quite 
visible, for a mile or more, along Street Lane, until you come 
to a water, where there is a turn in the lane, towards the east ; 
but the Roman road continues straight forward up the fields, 
and crosses the road firom Heage to Bipley ; from thence it goes 
to Hartshay Manor-house, crosses the tail of Hartshay dam, and 
goes up the fields, and crosses the lanes from Pentrich mill, and 
from the wire-mill to the town of Pentrich, in a direct line for 
Coneygree House ; from thence it runs down to a small brook, 
where it meets with the old Derby and Chesterfield road ; it 
then keeps for a short distance up the said road, to near Mr. 
Strelley^s house at Oakerthorpe, where it gets into the field west 
of the road ; it then runs down the fields on the back of the 
houses, crosses the brook, and goes to the bowling-green at the 
Peacock Inn ; it then keeps a little to the west of the road, un- 
til you come to the Alfreton and Wessington road ; it there 
crosses the Chesterfield road, and gets into the field on the east 
side ; getting down the hill almost to the brook, it joins the 
road again, and keeps along it, or nearly so, past Miss Hopkin- 
son^s, until you begin to rise the hill, where the present road 
bears off to the east; but the Roman road goes straight along, 
under the side of the hill, to Higham Town-end ; it then seems 
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to keep the line of the present road^ through Stretton^ as far 
as Clay Cross ; it then leaves the road on the west and goes to 
Egstow Hall^ and across the fields to the Quakers' burial-* 
ground at Tupton ; it then goes throu^ the fields^ and crosses 
the Mansfi.eld and Bakewell road at a farm-house in the occu- 
pation of William Hodgkinson ; after passing through the 
orchard there it keeps the line of the hedge^ at one field dis- 
tance (still on the east side of the road); for several fields in 
succession^ crosses the avenue in front of Wingerworth Hall, 
and still keeping a little east of the turnpike road^ until it 
joins it; half a mile before you come at Chesterfield Town- 
end. 

" This morning I walked across the fields the whole line^ or 
supposed line, of the Roman road from Clay Cross to Chester- 
field. For the first half mile, until I came at an occupation 
lane, half a mile before I got to Egstow Hall, I found little, if 
any, remains of the road, the ground having been much culti- 
vated and broken by getting coals and ironstone in this part. 
Having entered the said lane, it was quite visible for two miles, 
by Egstow Hall and Tupton, as before described, until I got to 
the lane leading from Wingerworth to the mill called Mill 
Lane ; after this I cannot say that 1 decidedly found any more 
traces of it. I had several opportunities of seeing how the road 
was made, at places where the farmers had cut ditches across it, 
and it seems to have been formed merely of such rubble-stone 
and sharp gravel as were nearest at hand. 

" John Gkatton, Wingerworth.'^ 

The second Boman road in this county, which has been exa- 
mined both by Mr. Pegge and Dr. Whitaker (the historian of 
Manchester), runs through the north part of it, under the name 
of the Bathom Gate ; it has been traced clearly from Brough to 
Buxton. On leaving the station of Brough, in the parish of 
Hope, the Boman road is discoverable, bearing south-west, as 
soon as it passes the second waterflash, called the Burghwash, 
and fragments of its broad ridge may be seen in the lane. It 
then enters Bull Meadow, running up the hedge on the left, 
but soon appears again in the lane leading to Small Dale, where 
the right hand hedge stands upon it. It then runs into the 
inclosures called the Doctor's Pasture and Bagshaw's Pasture, 
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and after crossing Gray Ditch, bends north-west to ascend the 
hill, being found by the spade and plough, in a line well known 
to the fanners, till it conies upon the moor, three quarters of 
a mile on the Brough side of Bathom Edge, where the crest 
is quite plain to the stone fence which separates Bradwell and 
Tideswell moors, retaining here its original breadth of eighteen 
or twenty feet, and sweeping, as Whitaker describes it, in Us 
flowery language, ''in along straight streak of vivid green over 
the purple surface of the heath/' It is also visible <hi tiie 
Buxton side of this hedge for about a mile, bearing south-west 
for the indosures at the Dam-in-the-Forest, and crosses the 
turnpike road from Manchester to Chesterfield; then, after 
just entering Hemstone Lane, it is visible in the field on the 
left, where, in a dry summer, the grass is of a different colour ; 
from hence it runs in a straight green lane towards Fairfield, 
being seen again on Fairfield Moor, and is found by digging to 
have kept the same line to the hill above Buxton. The late 
Mr. King, who was better acquainted with our ancient castles 
than with our roads, was inclined to think that this road was 
only a communication between the bath at Buxton and the 
castle of his unknown chief upon Mam Tor. That it might 
have been used for such a purpose is probable enough, but the 
road itself is a common Boman one, bearing every distinguish- 
ing mark of having been constructed by that people, and joining 
two of their most decided stations, Buxton and Brough, with- 
out appearing to be in any way connected with Mam Tor, 
though it accidentally passes near it. 

At Buxton, as Mr, Watson contends, a third road firom the 
Boman station at Mancunium fell into that we have just traced 
from Brough. This Manchester road coming firom Stockport 
and Saltersford Hall, in Cheshire, where it is known by the 
name of the Old Gate, runs, according to his idea, by Pym- 
Chair, to the head of the river Qoyte ; here it is joined, as 
Whitaker also allows, by a Boman way from Chester, and pro- 
ceeds on the west of the present turnpike road to Cracking- 
stones, and thence to the station at Buxton. Mr. Lemaa 
(whose authority is of great weight) is rather inclined to sup- 
pose it continued more on the line of the modem road. The 
existence of the road itself is unquestionable. 
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A fourth Roman way may be traced^ on the south side of 
Buxton, in the direction of Little Chester. The Boman road 
leaves Buxton in the track of the present road to Ashbourne, 
passes through Over-Street, and near the seventh milestone, 
where the turnpike road bears off to the west, it keeps its own 
straight line, and is visible on the left hand side of the road 
from Hurd Lowe House to Pike Hall, being still called, amongst 
the country people, by its proper name, the Boman road. It 
leaves Aldwark to the left, is visible on Brassington Moor, 
passes cloae by Hopton, where the late Mr. Gell excavated part 
of it, and probably ran between Kedleston Park and Duffield 
to Darleyslade, where it joined the great road from Ad 
Triyonam, and crosses the river with it to Little Chester. It 
does not appear to be connected with the camp at Parwich, 
which has every appearance of being Boman, but leaves it about 
two miles to the right. Another considerable Boman way 
also meets the last on the banks of the Derwent, bearing 
directly east from Staffordshire, most probably from Chesterton, 
near Newcastle-under-Lyme, in that county (the Mediolanum 
of Antonine, and Bichard^s tenth Iters). It seems to have 
crossed the Dove a very short distance below Bocester, which, 
from its name and situation, was probably a station upon it ; 
and leaving Marston Montgomery a Uttle on the right, and 
Longford and Langley on the left, crosses the Ashbourne road 
to Derby, at right angles, between the second and third mile- 
stones, in a direct line for the gates of Little Chester. It is 
known through the country by the name of the Long Lane, 
and its whole appearance is such as demonstrates to an anti- 
quary a Boman origin. After entering Little Chester it issues 
from the present main street of the village by what was pro- 
bably the east gate of the station, and proceeds in its old line, 
leaving Chaddesden Close on the right, through Stanton, into 
Nottinghamshire. 

Mr. Watson, in his very dear and excellent account of the 
station of Melandra Castle, in 'Archaeologia,' vol. iii, p. 287, ob- 
Bcirves that from the south-east gate of that fort, a Boman road 
went over the moors to Brough, the line of which for a great 
P^ is still followed, the old pavement in many places remaining, 
with drains cut through it, when it crosses any marshy ground. 
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It seems to have passed Glossop on the left^ running between 
Cross Cliff and Whitfield^ leaving the great hill of Kinder Scout 
to the south-west, and that of Crookston Close on the north- 
east, and bearing in a straight line, through Aston, to the 
north-west entrance of the Roman station at Brough. It is 
curious enough, that in all this part of its course it goes by the 
name of the Doctors' Gate, that on the other side of Brough it 
enters a field called the Doctors' Pasture, and that a road on 
the west side of Melandra falls into the great Roman way be- 
tween Manchester and York, at a place which is termed the 
Doctors' Lane Head. The circumstance evidently points out 
a connexion between the three roads, which were indeed all 
certainly Roman. There are some traces of a road near 
Edinghall, on the south-west borders of Derbyshire, pointing to 
Lullington, and supposed to communicate with a more decided 
one near Tamworth and Drayton Bassett, in Staffordshire. 
This last is a part of the Salters-way, from Droitwich into Idn- 
colnshire; it passes, however, through a very small space of the 
county of Derby. Nor have we much better information of what 
Nichols, in his ' History of Leicestershire,' calls a bridle-road 
from Derby to Coventry, and which he says is still frequented 
by the drovers, as the best and shortest way between these 
towns. His informant says it comes from Stanton, coincides 
in part of its course with the Salters-way, and turning south, 
passes through Sibston, Atherton, and Fen Drayton, into the 
Watling Street, about a mile and a half south-east of Man- 
chester. From this statement it is highly probable that there 
has been a Roman way in this direction, between Little Chester 
and the stations on the Watling Street, which, turning south- 
west after passing the bridge at Derventio, might leave Derby, 
Osmaston, and Swarkstone on the left, cross the Trent from 
the latter viUage about Stanton, and running near Staimton 
Harold, Ticknall, Smithsby, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, proceed by 
Swebston and Congeston, crossing the Salters-way near the 
latter, and keeping its own line (and not turning, as has been 
supposed) straight through Sibston, Atherton, and Drayton, to 
the Watling Street, near Mancester, especially as on the other 
side of this street a way, undoubted Roman, proceeded in the 
very same bearing towards Mancester and Chesterton on the 
Fosse. 
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Marks of a third of these uncertain roads are supposed to 
have been seen on the east side of the Derwent, between Little 
Chester and Sawley Perry, bearing thence to the station at 
Leicester or Willoughby on the Posse ; nor indeed is it likely 
that so important a place as Little Chester should have been 
without some communication of the kind on the side of Ratse. 
In fact, this would be the continuance of the Roman road from 
Buxton in its original bearing. 

Having thus collected as much as is at present known of 
the Roman roads which intersect this county, the remains of 
which attest its importance in the days of the Empire, and 
which to tlie present day retain names significant of their 
origin, we come in the most natural course to the consideration 
of the various towns, or stations, which are to be traced, 
situated either upon or near the roads. 

The most important of these stations is at Little Chester, 
the Roman Derventio, which stands on the east bank of the 
river Derwent, about half a mile from Derby, where was a 
Roman town. Pew vestiges of the ancient station are now to 
be seen, though Dr. Stukeley, who endeavoured to ascertain its 
form and extent in the year 1721, observes that he traced the 
tract of the wall all round, and in some places saw, under- 
ground, the foundations of it in the pastures, and some 
vaults along the sides. The station, he continues, was of a 
square form, and the castrum 500 feet by 600. Within 
the walls are foundations of houses ; and in the fields round 
the castle may be seen tracts of streets laid with gravel. 
These observations of the Doctor^s are considered as having 
been just and accurate, though, from the alterations made since 
the time he wrote, no tracts of streets are now to be discovered 
in the pastures ; and the only way laid with gravel is one which, 
running east and west, nearly intersects the station into two 
equal parts ; and a second, which extends from the north-east 
comer, in a direct line, across the pastures towards Breadsall. 
The foundations of an ancient bridge, leading from Little 
Chester across the Derwent, may still be seen when the water 
is clear. Another circumstance proving the remote origin of 
the station, is the variety of Roman coins that have at many 

10 
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different times been discoyered there. They consist both of 
silver and copper ; the latter are generally so corroded and de- 
faced^ that the legends are mostly unintelligible ; but the formei 
are found in much better preservation. Amongst them have 
been noticed coins of the following emperors and empresses : 
Vespasian^ Trajan^ Hadrian^ Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Crispina Caracalla, Grordian III,Gallienus, Postumus, Victorinus, 
Tetricus, and Carausius. Numbers of coins have been found at 
this station, comparatively few of which have been preserved. 
The following is a list of coins found at Little Chester^ and de- 
posited in the cabinet of a gentleman at Derby (Mr. Swanwick). 

SILVER. 

1. 
SEVERVS AVG. PERT. MAX. Reverse, PVNDATOR 
PACIS. The emperor in the toga veiled, and holding an olive 
branch. 

2. 
L.SEPT* SEV.AVG. Reverse, VICT . PARTHICAE. 
Victory marching, and a captive. 

8. 
IMP.SEV . ALEXAND. AVG. Reverse, P.M.T.R- 
P . XII . COS . Ill . P . P . Mars marching. 

4. 
MAXIMINVS . PIVS . AVG . GERM. Reverse, FIDES . 
MILITVM. Female figure holding a standard in each hand. 

5. 
IMP . PHILIPPVS . AVG. Reverse, SAECVLARES . 
AVG . G. In the centre a column, on which is inscribed 
COS . III. 

6. 
IMP . PHILIPPVS . AVG. Reverse, SAECVLARES. 
AVG . G. An antelope. 

7. 
IMP . M . IVL . PHILIPPVS . AVG. Reverse, P . M. 
TR . P . Ill . COS ...P.P. A female figure standing, in the 
right hand a spear, and in the left a cornucopia. 
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SECOND BBA8S. 
1. 

IMP . CONSTANTINVS . P.P . AVG. Reverse, PRIN- 
CIPI . IVVENTVTIS. The emperor standing, holding an 
ensign in each hand ; in the field S . A.; in the exergue P . T . B. 

TBIBD BRASS. 

1. 

IMP .CARAVSIVS . P. P. AVG. Reverse, MONETA. 
Moneta standing, holding a balance in her right hand, and in 
her left a cornucopia. 

2. 

IMP . CARAVSIVS .P.P. AVG. Reverse, PAX . AVG. 
Peace standing, holding an olive branch, and the hasta. 

3. 
Same legend. Peace standing, holding a branch, and the 
cornucopia. 

4. 
PL . MAX . THEODORA . AVG. Reverse, PIETAS . 
ROMANA. A female figure standing, nursing a child on her 
left arm. In exergue, T . B . P. 

5. 
IMP . CONSTANTINVS . MAX . AVG. Reverse, VIC- 
TOEIAE . LAETAE . PRINC . PERP. Two Victories stand- 
ing, supporting a shield, resting on a dppus, and inscribed 
VOT . PR. In exergue, S . T . R . 

6. 
IMP . CONSTANTINVS . AVG. Reverse, SOEI . IN- 
VICTO . COMITI. The sun standing. 

7. 
IVL . CRISPVS . NOB . CAES. Reverse, BEATA TRAN- 
QVILITAS. A globe charged with three stars, and placed on 
a dppus, inscribed VOTIS . XX. In the exergue, P . T . R. 

8. 
PL.IVL.CRISPVS.NOB.CAES. Beverse, CAESABVM. 
NOSTRORVM. Within a garland, VOT . X. In the exergue, 
P. SIS. 
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9. 

CONSTANTINVS . IVN . NOB . C. Reverse, GLORIA . 
EXERCITVS. Two soldiers, each holding a standard. In 
the exergue, T . R • S. 

10. 

Same legend; in exergue, T • R . P. 

11. 
Same legend; in exergue, SMANG. 

12. 
D . N . FL . CL . CONSTANTINVS . NOB . C. Reverse, 
PROVIDENTIAE . CAES . S. Gate of the Praetorian camp. 
In exergue, S . M . K . E. 

13. 
CONSTANTINOPOLIS. Reverse, Victory standing on 
the prow of a ship, holding in her right hand the hasta, and 
resting her left on a shield. In exergue, TR. P. 

14. 
VRBS . ROMA. Reverse, the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus ; above, two stars. In exergue, P . L . C. 

15, 
A similar type ; in the exergue, T . R . S. 

16. 

A similar type ; in the exergue, T . R . S. A star. 

17. 
A similar type, with three stars above the wolf; in the 
exergue, S . CONST. 

18. 
A similar type, with a laurel between two stars above the 
wolf. 

19. 
CONSTANS .P.P. AVG. Reverse, GLORIA . EXER- 
CITVS. A standard inscribed M. between two soldiers. 

20. 
CONSTANS .P.P. AVG. Reverse, VICTORIAE . D . 
D . AVGG . Q . NN. Two figures of Victory, each holding a 
laurel branch ; between them a star. In the exergue, TR . P. ^ 
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21. 

A siinilar tjpe^ but a heart instead of a star. In the ex- 
cise, TRS. 

22. 
A similar type, with the letter M. in the place of the heart 
or star. 

23. 
A similar type, with a tree instead of the letter. 

24. 
CONSTANTIVS.AUG. Reverse, GLORIA. EXEECITVS. 

An ensign between two soldiers ; upon it x • 

25. 
FL . IVL.CONSTANTIVS .NOB . C. Reverse, GLORIA . 
EXERCITVS. Two standards between two military figures. 

26. 
A similar type ; in the exergue, SLC. 

27. 
A similar type, but having only one standard ; in the ex- 
ergue, CONST. 

28. 
D.N. MAGNENTIVS .P.P. AVG. Reverse, GLORIA. 
ROMANORVM. The emperor on horseback, riding over a 
trophy, and about to strike a captive with a pilum, which is 
held in his right hand. In the exergue, AMB . ; behind the 
head, A. 

29. 
PL . MAGNENTIVS .P.P. AVG. Reverse, VICTORIAE . 
D . D . N . N . AVG . ET . CAE. Two figures of Victory sup- 
porting a shield charged with VOT . V . MVLT . X. ; above a 
symbol ; behind the head, A. 

80. 
A similar type, but wanting the symbol. 

On the 16th of September, 1824, whilst the workmen of 
Mr. Harrison, of Derby, were digging for the foundation of a 
wall upon the green adjoining Little Chester, they discovered 
the greater part of the bones of a male skeleton lying at full 
length, fifteen inches below the surface, with the head towards, 
the north. The workmen destroyed the skull before they were 
aware of the existence of the skeleton, and the small bones of 
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the hands and feet had nearly mouldered away. From admea- 
surement of the bones which remained, the man must have 
been, whilst alive, about five feet ten inches. Iron rivets, much 
corroded, were found near various parts of the body and limbs ; 
and a thin stratum of an ochry yellow colour surrounded the 
trunk and extremities, at the distance of an inch and a half 
from the bones; the ferruginous colour of this stratum was 
similar to that of the rivets, which, together with their situ- 
ation, can leave but little doubt that the remains were those 
of a warrior who had been interred in his armour. Whether 




Skeleton found at Little Chester. 

this was a warrior buried hastily, or interred with funeral 
rites, is a point difficult to decide ; but there is a remark in 
Mr. Douglases very interesting work, stating that the burial- 
places of the Romans in this kingdom are very rarely dis- 
covered, owing to their custom of interring the dead at no 
great distance from their stations, by the side of the public 
road. This observation is given to show that the congregated 
inhumation of bodies was not by any means universal among 
the Romans ; and it must be recollected that the most popular 
mode of sepulture amongst the Romans was that in which the 
body was reduced to ashes, which were carefully collected and 
placed in an urn, many of which have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Little Chester. These circumstances favour the 
opinion that this was the skeleton of a man who was hastily 
interred in his military harness. Although this skeleton was 
surrounded by a tenacious clay, very impervious to wet, which 
would tend greatly to its preservation, still on exposure to the 
atmosphere it was evident that the bones, which were fractured 
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in many places, would soon crumble away. In order to pre- 
serve so interesting a discovery, an accurate cast in plaster of 
Paris was taken on the spot, by Mr. Douglas Fox, whilst the 
skeleton remained partially imbedded in the clay. 

The next of the Roman stations in this county was at 
Buxton, a spot known probably from very early antiquity, on 
account of the warm springs, and evidently inhabited for this 
cause by the Romans, to whom the bath was one of the neces- 
saries of life. Several of their baths have been discovered 
there, one in the year 1781, in digging the foundations of the 
crescent ; it was stuccoed with the usual concrete of lime and 
pounded tiles, which the Romans used in their more homely 
buildings as a substitute for the magnificent tesselated pave- 
ments, which could only be afforded in the villas of the very 
wealthy ; and of which but one example has yet been disco- 
vered in Derbyshire, although some very fine fragments are 
extant in the neighbouring county of Leicester. The station 
itself is supposed by Watson (who paid much attention to 
Roman antiquities) to have been on the hill above the Hall, 
which is known by the name of the Stene, or Stane Cliffs. 
Major Rooke, also, in 1787, found remains there, which he 
conjectured to be those of a Roman temple, upon doubtful 
evidence. From these circumstances, to which may be added 
the fact of the junction of at least three lines of Roman road 
at this place, there is scarce any doubt of the former existence 
of a Roman Buxton, the name of which there is reason to 
believe was Aquae, not only as Aquas Sextiae in Provence, and 
Aquae Solis, or Sulis, in Somersetshire, were names given by 
the Romans to places distinguished like this by their warm 
springs, but because in Ravennas (who observes an awkward 
sort of order in his geographical enumeration of our British 
towns), the Roman station of Aquae appears not far from 
Lindum (Lincoln), on one side, and Camlodunum, (Slsilbk, in 
Yorkshire), on the other; a situation which agrees perfectly 
well with this of Buxton. 

Roman coins have at various times been discovered both at 
Buxton and in the neighbourhood ; the late Dr. Buxton pos- 
sessed several third brass coins of Constantine, which were 
found in the vicinity in 1811, 

Another Roman town was at Brough, near Castleton. It 
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Blood in some fields called the Halsteads^ in an angle formed 
bjr the junction of the two streams^ the Bradwell and the Noe, 
a situation which the Romans seem always to have chosen^ if 
they could possibly obtain it on their lines of road. It is in 
the form of an oblong square^ of three hundred and ten feet 
by two hundred and seventy ; three of the sides still remain 
nearly perfect. 

The Roman appellation is unknown, but we have seen that 
two roads of decided Roman origin met here, aud numerous 
remains of Roman occupation have been found at various times, 
some of which still remain upon the spot, silent witnesses of 
the perseverance of the Roman people in penetrating to the 
most remote districts of the lands they subjugated. The 
fences of the surrounding fields are built of squared sand- 
stones, pieces of tiles, and other debris of the Roman fort. 
Very recently a bust of coarse sculpture and the base of a 
column with a moulding running round it were to be ob- 
served built up in the walls, whilst a small well in the village 
is covered by a moulded slab of stone. 

On the ground occupied by the station the foundations of 
various buildings, one of considerable size, are to be observed, 
amongst which many relics have been at difibrent times found 
by persons engaged in cultivating the land. The few that have 
been recorded consist of coins, one of them an aureus of 
Vespasian,, numerous urns, and pieces of pottery, and a tile 
with the remains of an inscription, COH . • ., probably cohors. 

In GougVs edition of Camden the following articles are 
recorded as having been found at this station towards the close 
of the last century, which were in the possession of Mr. Wilsoi^ 
of Broomhead Hall, near Sheffield : part of an urn inscribed — 

VIA 

VIV. . 
TR 

owing to the fracture taking off part of the inscription no solu- 
tion of it was attempted ; three large, well-preserved urns, of the 
usual globular shape, containing ashes ; part of a patera of the 
so-called Samian ware ; and a half-length figure of a woman, 
with the arms folded across the breast, rudely sculptured in 
sandstone. 
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In 1773 a tesselated pavement, of wMcIi the preyailmg 
colours were red and white, was discovered in the Halsteads ; 
also many inscribed bricks. 

In the township of Gamesly, north of Charlesworth, are 
vestiges of an ancient station, called Melandra Castle, which, 
from its appearance and an inscription found there, appears to 
be of Roman origin. It is mentioned by no writer previous 
to Mr. Watson, who may claim the merit of having discovered 
its existence. The following is an extract from that gen- 
tleman's description, inserted in the third volume of the 
' Archseologia :' " It is situated, like many Roman stations, on 
moderately-elevated ground, within the confluence of two rivers, 
and was well supplied with good water. Very fortunately the 
plough has not defaced it, so that the form cannot be mistaken; 
the ramparts, which have considerable quantities of hewn stone 
in them, seem to be about three yards broad. On two of the 
sides were ditches, of which part remains, the rest is filled up ; 
on the other sides there are such declivities that there was no 
occasion for this kind of defence. 

On the north-east side, between the station and the water, 
great numbers of stones lie promiscuously both above and 
under ground. There is also a subterranean stream of water 
here, and a large bank of earth, which runs from the station 
to the river. It seems very plain, that on this and the north- 
west, side have been many buildings, and these are the only 
places where they could safely stand, because of the declivity 
between them and the two rivers. The extent of this station 
is about 122 yards by 112. The four gates or openings into 
it are exceedingly visible ; as is also the foundation of a build- 
ing within the area, about twenty-five yards square, which in 
all probability was the praetorium. 

The fort was an oblong square, the angles facing the points 
of the compass, and the north-west and north-east sides 
having the river Mersey flowing within one or two furlongs of 
the walls. The wall encompassing the area was about three 
yards in thickness ; that which bounded the praetorium about 
one yard and a half. Within the area pieces of broken swords 
have been found ; and very near the east angle a stone, about 
sixteen inches long and twelve broad (formerly in the wall of a 
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neighbouring farm-lioase) was discovered^ with an inscription 
on it in Roman characters, partly abbreviated ; this Mr. Watson 
reads thus : Cohortis primie Frisianorum Centuria Valerius 
Yitalis j and concludes that Melandra was a sister fort to that 
at Manchester, which, he observes, was garrisoned by another 
part of the Frisian Cohort. 

Eleven square pieces of inclosed ground adjoining to this 
fort are called the Castle Carrs. 

The above-mentioned places have all of them good claims to 
be considered as Roman ; there are still two others, whose pre- 
tensions are of a more uncertain nature. The first of these 
is at Parwich, between Buxton and Ashbourne. The camp, 
which is Roman in its shape, lies about half a mile from the 
village, at a place called Lombard's Green. Roman coins, too, 
have been found there in an urn, not scattered upon the sur- 
face, which circumstance is in favour of the opinion which 
assigns the camp to the Romans, as it is well known that they 
frequently buried vessels containing coin in their camps, as a 
means of perpetuating the memory of their victories and ex- 
ploits to posterity. The coins in question were about eighty 
in number, and of widely diflferent dates, varying from the 
triumvirate of Octavius, Marcus Antonius, and Lepidus, to the 
more recent reign of Marcus Aurelius, thus embracing a period 
of about two hundred years. Foundations of walls have been 
dug up, and a bank, whether a pra&tentura or a road is uncer- 
tain, runs straight from the station to the Ashbourne road on 
one side, and to a pool of water on the other. 

The names of Parwich {parvus victis) and Lombard's Green 
are certainly of Latin derivation ; and the distance, which is 
about half way between Buxton and Little Chester, would suit 
well for an intermediate station. 

But with all these advantages, the distance of two miles and 
a half from the Roman road, and an apparent want of con- 
nexion with it, are objections not easily surmounted. If, in- 
deed, a way from Buxton to Rocester should be found to have 
run in the direction of the present Ashbourne turnpike road, 
Parwich, being then in the space between two Roman roads, 
might with propriety be considered as a station to accommo- 
date travellers on both lines of road, to each of which it would 
be equally accessible. 
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Another camp with a claim of similar nature is situated at 
Pentrich, on the Rykneld street between Little Chester and 
Chesterfield; its figure also is Roman^ being square, with a 
doable vallum. It is close to the road ; one coin, at least, has 
been found within its precincts ; and the distance suits well for a 
mansio between these two stations, being eleven or twelve miles 
firom each. The situation does not at all agree with the num- 
ber of miles stated by Richard of Cirencester, and this seems 
to have misled Dr. Pegge, who does not even notice its preten- 
sions, but supposes the intermediate station would be foimd at 
Higham or Linbury, at which latter place foundations of ancient 
buildings have certainly been discovered. But the numerals 
in Richard^s Iters, which are never remarkably accurate, are 
less so than usual in these roads, which he alone describes, 
bemg unchecked by those in Antonine, and only guessed at in 
his times by ignorant monks, whom he states as his informants. 
And in this particular Iter it is impossible to reconcile them 
either with one another or with the truth ; one station being 
inserted without name or numbers, and another with a num- 
ber impossible to be right, being sixteen miles from Chester- 
field, and more than that from Derventio. (See Pegge, in 
' Bib. Topog.,' No. 24, where he quotes Bertram's edition of 
Richard's Iters) : 



Eboracum Legiolo m. p, 
Ad Fines 

m. p. 



XXI. 

XVIII. 

XVI. Chesterfield? 

XVI. 

Derventione m* p. . XVI. 

Now if we suppose the number left vacant to be as small as 
possible, for instance VII, the distance from Little Chester to 
Chesterfield, according to Pegge, would be thirty-nine miles, 
but by actual measurement it is only twenty-three. It is 
therefore far more rational, as Messrs. Leman and Whittaker 
have agreed, to strike out the vacant fifth station, and alter 
the XVI on each side to XII, which, in the first place, would 
agree to the whole distance between Little Chester and Ches- 
terfield, and in the second, to the particular distance of Pen- 
trich from both of them ; though this last circumstance seems 
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to have escaped Whitaker's notice. The Iter would then 
stand thus: 

XVI supposed Chesterfield. 
XII supposed Pentrich. 
XII Little Chester. 

There is^ then^ sufficient cause to rank the camp at Pentrich 
amongst the Derbyshire stations as noticed by Bichard in his 
eighteenth Iter. 

As to the camp in the gardens of the village^ which Pegge 
states as so plainly to be seen from the hill above Castleton^ it 
may have been either a summer camp for the garrison at Brough, 
or it may have been constructed here to hold in check the 
possessors of the old military works upon Mam Tor^ which 
King supposes to be Roman^ in which opinion he has been fol- 
lowed by others without sufficient grounds^ but which Whi- 
taker^ with more judgment, calls British ; having found upon 
comparison that these works agree in almost every respect with 
the British fortifications at Burrinswark in Scotland, and with 
those at the foot of the great British camp at Borough Hillj 
near Daventry. 

On the top of a high round hill, one mile from Glossop, 
called Mouselowe Castle, there probably was formerly a castle 
or fortification, being a situation well calculated for defence, as 
it commands an extensive prospect over the surrounding country. 
This hill many years since was pastured to the top, on which 
the traces of buildings were then very evident, there being 
deep holes and quantities of stones. The top itself is a kind 
of natural platform, and occupies a good space of ground. It 
is now covered with a plantation. There does not appear to 
be any reason for assigning a Uoman origin to this fort, but as 
such it is described by all the Derbyshire topographers. It is 
right to observe that, besides the foregoing stations, there have 
been many other posts of smaller size and less consequence, 
distributed over the county, at the junction of the Viae Diverti- 
culae, or cross-roads. Some of these posts are still designated 
by names, the etymon of which plainly bespeaks their Roman 
origin, such as, Pilsbury, Conksbury, &c. ; at each of which 
remains of castrametation are apparent. 
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In addition to these relics of Roman times^ wbich^ from their 
situation on the roads and their magnitude^ deserve the name 
of stations^ there would douhtless be many isolated habitations^ 
of which we might reasonably expect to find some traces^ among 
which coins and pottery may be considered as the most 
imperishable. Such has been the case in almost all parts of 
England^ and had all the discoveries of Roman antiquities 
which have been made in this county been recorded^ they would 
have presented a list of far greater interest and magnitude than 
many might have thought possible ; but a great proportion of 
these discoveries are irrecoverably lost, and the following are 
the only instances in which they have been chronicled. 

The first article in importance, as well as the first which is 
recorded as having been foimd in Derbyshire, is a large silver 
dish or salver, of antique basso-relievo, of Roman workman- 
ship, which was found near the site of the ancient manor house 
which stood in Risley Park. Dr. Stukeley, by whom an account 
was written of it, at the time of its discovery in the year 1729, 
observes that it was twenty inches long, and fifteen broad, and 
weighed seven pounds ; upon the face are a variety of figures, 
representing the chase, rural employments, and religious rites. 
It stood upon a square base or foot, and round the bottom, and 
on the outside, the following inscription was rudely cut with a 
pointed instrument, in Roman characters, 

EXSVPERIVS . EPISCOPVS . ECCLESIiE . BOGEENSI . 

DEDIT . 

intimating that it was given by Exsuperius, who was Bishop of 
Bayeux and Toulouse in the year 405, to the church of Bouges, 
near which a battle was fought in 1421, between the Scots, 
under the Duke d^ Alenyon, who were quartered in the chureh, 
and the English^ under Thomas Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Henry V, who was slain there. At this time Dr. Stukeley 
supposes it to have been brought from the church of Bouges as 
a trophy, and presented to Dale Abbey. 

Roman coins have frequently been found in this county. 
In 1740 an urn, filled with denarii, was dug up at a place called 
Greenhaigh Lane, near Alfreton. 

In 1748, fifteen or sixteen hundred denarii, chiefly of Trajan, 
Hadrian, the Antonines, and Septimus Severus, were found in 
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a field on a ferm called New Grounds^ in the same neighbour- 
hood as the preceding. 

In the year 1761, numerous third brass coins of the Lower 
Empire were found in the foundation of a small building, about 
ten feet square, constructed of unhewn gritstones, and situated 
upon Crich CliflF. 

About the year 1770, a great number of denarii were fmmd 
in a place called Stuffins Wood, near Pleasley. 

About the year 1775, in ridding a piece of rough ground in 
Fritchley, near Crich, were found several pieces of Roman coins, 
some silver, but mostly copper, of which, nine silver and eight 
copper were in the possession of Mr. Reynolds in 1778. 

In 1778 an urn was dug up in Culland Park, which was filled 
with third brass coins of Gallienusj Salonina, Diocletian, 
Constantino, &c. (Mr. J. Reynolds's collection). In 1784, 
about seventy Roman coins, chiefly of Hadrian, Septimus 
Severus, and Constantino junior, were found at Burton Wood, 
four miles from Ashbourne. (Grentleman's Mag. 1784, part ii, 
p. 791.) 

In 1788 an earthen vessel, full of Roman copper coins, was 
found on Edge Moor, in Crich Common. (Archseologia, yol. x.) 

Two hundred copper coins, principally of the Lower Empire, 
were discovered in a perforated rock called Scarthen Nick, 
close to Cromford, many of them were in fine preservation. 

About 1810 an aureus of Augustus was found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belpar. (Glover's Hist, of Derbyshire.) 

The vicinity of Eyam, besides abounding with Celtic remains, 
has at various times afforded so many Roman coins, that we 
cannot doubt its having been known to that nation. 

In the year 1814, some stone-getters in Eyam Dale found a 
considerable number of denarii and small brass coins, mostly 
of Gallienus, Victoiinus, and Probus. Towards the close of 
the last century a copper coin of Probus was found on Eyam 
Moor, and more recently a posthumous coin of Claudius, obv. 
DIVO . CLAVDIO, reverse CONSECRATIO, an eagle, has 
been discovered in Eyam Dale. 

Mr. Degge, who resided at Fenny Bentley at the time 
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Wollejr wrote his manuscript history of the county (1712), had 
an urn and coins of the Boman period, which had been there 
discovered. 

At Upper Haddon Boman remains have been found. In 
1826 numerous pieces of pottery were discovered, the most 
remarkable were the fragments of mortarise, or triturating 
vessels; along with these were found a few coins of Constantino 
the Great and his son Crispus. 

B.oman coins in third brass, of the emperors Gtdlienus, 
Fostumus, Tetricus, Claudius Grothicus, Sec., have been disco- 
cered upon Oker Hill, near Darley-in-the-Dale; also many other 
antiquities, both of British and Boman origin, have been 
brought to light upon the same ground. In 1846 a pig of 
lead o( the Boman shape was dug up near some ancient mineral 
works on the hill. 




mraUt found near MonyaslL 

A bronze fibula of unusual construction was found near the 
village of Monyash in 1845 ; the bowed part and the pin are 
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both formed from one piece of metal^ and to give to the latter 
the proper degree of elasticity^ to enable it to retain its place^ 
it is fjBmcifully twisted at the top. 

At Bolsover^ in 1845, a small brass coin of Victorinus was 
discovered along with another of Constantius the Second. 

At Middleton-by-Yolgrave many remains of Roman anti- 
quities have from time to time been discovered. In 1821 a 
bronze fibula, of the usual harp shape, was found in excavating 



: 




Roman Antiqxdties found at Middleton. 

a fishpond. In 1822 a bronze trident was found during the 
construction of a new line of road, at a short distance from 
the place where the excavation had been made for the fishpond. 

In 1827 a bronze key of Roman work was dug up during 
the progress of planting an orchard. 

In 1831^ whilst converting some land into a garden at the 
upper end of the village, many pieces of amphorae, mortariae, 
and similar household vessels, were discovered; also two small 
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brass coins^ one of them being of Tetricus^ the other the ex- 
tremely common coin of the younger Constantine, with the 
wolf on the reverse. Upon the same ground in 1843 was 
-found a beautiful bronze fibula, which had been enriclied by 
the introduction of coloured stones or paste ; like the other, it 
is of the usual harp-shaped pattern. 

But perhaps the most uncommon relic of Roman times found 
at Middleton is a small uninscribed altar of the fine sandstone 
of the neighbourhood. It was found propping up a beam in 
an ancient cottage which was repaired in 1831 ; its height is 
sixteen, inches and its breadth six, having a recessed panel on 
all sides, with a plain base and a moulded capital. 

Chesterfield has also been very productive of Roman coins; 
of which it is very unfortunate that a list has not been kept, as 
had they corresponded in date with those found at Little Chester, 
it would have been another proof of the traffic formerly carried 

I on between those towns, which was probably considerable; 

I although the Romans could never foresee the necessity for the 

I railway which .now runs in much the same direction as their 
road did- 

I Of late years, however, more attention has been paid to 
numismatics, as the following brief list, which appears in Ford's 

j ^ History of Chesterfield,' will testify. 

SILVER. 

I Trajan. Reverse, P . M . T . R . P . COS . III., a female 
figure. Found in 1832, amongst some soil in the High street, 
I during repairs of the gas pipes. 

( SECOND BRASS. 

1. 

Trajan. Reverse, S . P . Q . R . OPTIMO , PRINCIPI.; a 
figure of Hope. Found in March 1822, in digging a grave in 
\ the churchyard. 

2. 
Maximinanus. Reverse, GJENIO . POPVLI . ROMANL 
' Found in May 1836, in a garden at the bottom of Lord's 
I Mill street. 

11 
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THIU> BKAS8. 



CONSTAXnXOPOLIS. Be?ene, a winged Victory; in I. 
Uie exorgiie, P . L . S. Found in 1820^ in an old garden near | 
tiieHii^ 



But fev allais or inacr^tionsliaye been found in this county; 
tiie pigs of lead Qt they may with propiietj be termed inBcrip- 
tiims), the tablet at Melandra Castle, and the altar at Haddon 
Hally fionn the whole sum of inacnbed relics which Derbyshire 
has pvodocedy or at least, all that have been published. The 
altar is the most in^oftant, and it is rather remarkable that it 
was dtBOOYcred at a considerable distance firom any known 
station ; it was fiyand in the grounds of Haddon Hall, and is 
now d^osited in the porch of that edifice. It measures two 
feet dcTen inches in height, and is made of the common 
Derbyshire sandstone. The following inscription is now legible, 
only three letters being obliterated in the name of the person by 
whom it was dedicated, which may be suppfied without difiSculty: 
DEO . MAETI . BRACIACAE . OS(I)TIVS . CAECILIA- 
(NVS).PRAEP.COH.I.AQVITANO.V.S. Horsleysup- 
poses BRACIACAE to be the name of a place; Mr. Baxter and 
Dr.Pe^e considered it as an epi&et of Mars. The cohors prima 
Aquitanorom does not occur in Horsley^s work, nor in the list 
of Boman auxiliary troops in the Tabulae honestse Missionis of 
the Emperor Trajan, discoyered near Sydenham and Malpas^ 
(Befiquiae Bom. toI. i. part iv, plate 1, 2,) but it appears in 
that of the Emperor Hadrian, (Gough's Camden, vol. ii]> 
page 28,) found near Stainington in the west riding of York- 
shire. 

The sepulchral remains of the Bomans hitherto discoyered 
in Derbyshire are few, and hi between; though it is by no 
means unlikely that many antiquities of a funereal character 
still remain. * When we recollect that the Bomans seldom or 
neyer interred their dead in tumuli, or in this coimtry raised 
any ostentatious monuments, the reason is at once obyious 
why so few haye been brought to light ; as the .skeleton, or 
more frequently, the urn with its deposit of calcined bones^ 
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may lie undisturbed for ages^ where there is no external indi- 
cation of the earth having been removed for the purposes of 
sepulture. 

Neither must we fall into the common error of attributing to 
the Bomans those barrows^ or those particular instances of 
interment in which the body is accompanied by Roman coins. 
That coins mark the era of the person with whose remains they 
may be found is undeniable, whilst it is equally certain, that 
as a guide to the age of the sepulchral mound in which they 
may be inclosed, they are entirely fallacious. The Britons, 
looking upon their tumuli as a kind of sacred ground, continued, 
in many instances, to bury in the same barrow for ages after 
its first construction, and deposited with their dead in later 
times the coins of their Boman masters, on the same principle 
as that which prompted them in earlier times to inter the rude 
weapon, or ornament of fiint or bone. The reasons that this 
is mentioned here, are first, to direct the attention of the reader 
to the section of the work devoted to the record of British 
sntiquitieB, where the circumstances connected with the occur- 
rence of Boman coins in tumuli are detailed at length, and, 
secondly, to account for not introducing those discoveries under 
the head of Boman sepulchral antiquities. 

The funereal deposits, undoubtedly Boman, may be very 
shortly described, as principally existing in the immediate 
vicinity of the different stations. At Little Chester, many urns 
of the iisual and unvarying form, filled with calcined human 
bones have been found, and in one instance an entire skeleton, 
F^viously described. At Brough, as at Little Chester, urns 
have been found, but no entire skeletons. At BakeweU, in the 
year 1808, in digging in Church Bow, an urn, having handles 
Mke an amphora, and partly covered with a green glaze, was 
found and destroyed. It contained, in addition to the usual 
deposit of calcined human bones, a small bronze bell, with a 
' ring at the top, which was much corroded. In Darley Dale, 
a labourer engaged in cutting a drain found a Boman urn, of 
the usual globular form, full of burned bones, which was 
thrown in amongst the broken stone used in the construction 
of the drain. 
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Dr. Fegge states^ in a private letter to Major Rooke^ that at 
Chesterfield^ in 1790, two Roman urns were found in excavating 
for the foundations of buildings on the south side of the 
market-place ; which demonstrates almost to a certainty that 
Chesterfield was a Roman station. Probably Lutudarum, as 
previously surmised. 
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Thebe is no period of our early history, of which the relics 
still remain visible and tangible, which has been the subject of 
more confusion amongst archaeologists than the one under our 
present consideration. One generation of scientific men sup- 
posed almost every building in which was a circular arch to be 
Saxon ; but now we have arrived at the opposite extreme, and 
in defiance of history, which recites the vast sums expended by 
the Saxon kings in religious architecture, and in spite of the 
grotesque and interlaced patterns of Saxon sculpture which 
stiU exist, and whose counterparts are represented in manu- 
scripts of the Saxon period, all is Norman ; so in the equally 
interesting pursuit of endeavouring to trace the progressive 
civilization of the aboriginal Briton by the evidence of the 
gradual intermixture of weapons and ornaments of metal, 
which by degrees superseded those of flint and bone, we are 
met by antiquaries who deny the use of iron amongst the 
Britons, and would have them appear as uncivilized and as bar- 
barous before the advent of the Saxons as they were before the 
Roman conquest, at which time, if we are to credit the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar, they were in possession of weapons of 
iron. Thus many articles which have been discovered in 
the Derbyshire and other tumuli, denoting a knowledge of 
metallurgy, and found in undisturbed contact with weapons of 
bone and flint, are pronounced to be Saxon by many modem 
archaeologists. 

As a guide to less learned readers, it will be as well to point 
out the barrows which from any portion of their contents may 
be thought to belong to the Saxon period : 
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1. Barrow upon White Lowe, near Winster, opened in 
1765-6. 

2. Barrow upon Garratt Piece, near Middleton, opened in 
1788. 

3. Barrow opened at Brushfield, near Taddington, in 1825. 

4. Galley Lowe, near Brassington, opened June SOth, 1843. 

5. A barrow upon Alsop Moor, opened May 30tli, 1845. 

6. Stand Lowe, near New Inns, opened June 19tli, 1845. 

7. Steep Lowe, near Alstonefield, opened June 2l8t, 1845. 

8. Cow Lowe, near Buxton, opened August 29th, 1846. 

9. A barrow at Brun Cliff, opened February 20th, 1847. 
It will be seen that in barrows numbered 4, 7, and 8, only 

one interment of recent date was found in each, whilst there 
were others of much more ancient date in the same tumuli. 
May not these have been family vaults, used by the same tribe 
from the period when civilization was at a low ebb, and stiU held 
sacred in after times, when the men were armed, and the females 
ornamented with articles which the every-day contact of the 
Britons with their Roman conquerors would soon teach the 
former to fabricate ? 

These remarks are called for from the consideration that 
there are few monuments extant in Derbyshire which can with 
certainty be attributed to the Pagan Saxons; indeed, it is 
doubtful whether that people effected any permanent lodgement 
in this county, until they had imbibed the precepts of Christi- 
anity, which would of necessity put an end to their Pagan 
rites, amongst which barrow-burial must be included. 

As there are ample materials for an instructive section upon 
the subject of Saxon antiquities in Derbyshire, of which we 
have many relics, it will be more in accordance with truth if 
we leave the first century of the Saxon invasion in the impe- 
netrable darkness which surrounds it, so far as this county is 
concerned, instead of stripping the tumuli of the Romanized 
Britons to ornament those of the idolatrous Saxons, whose 
location in the most inland county of England in the first 
century and half of their usurpation is extremely problematical. 
However, if the reader is of a different opinion, he can refer to 
the details of the discoveries in the barrows, in the section 
appropriated to that subject, and he will there find a sufficiency 
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of facts to sustain a fabric of theory favorable to almost any 
construction he may wish to deduce. This will always be the 
case^ to a great extent, where history is either defective or 
silent; and all that the antiquary can do is to simplify and 
explain, as far as is possible, and as far as is consonant with 
reason, the facts and circumstances under which his discoveries 
are made. 

In pursuance of this plan, a brief sketch of the extent of 
tlie kingdom of Mercia, of which Derbyshire formed an im* 
portant portion, will not be out of place. 

It may here be proper to intimate, that when the Saxons 
were invited over by Vortigem, they were aU Pagans and 
idolaters. About the year 597, Austin, or Augustin, a Bene- 
dictine monk, was sent by Pope Gregory I to convert the 
Saxons of Kent. In 653, the doctrine of the cross was taught 
in Mercia, by some monks who had been protected and encou- 
raged by the king of Northumberland. According to Rapin, 
the kingdom of Mercia, which probably derived its Saxon 
inhabitants from the kingdom of Northumberland, was bounded 
on the north by the Humber, by which river it was separated 
fipom that kingdom ; on the west, by the Severn, beyond which 
were the Britons, or Welsh ; on the south, by the Thames, by 
whicli it was separated from the kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, 
and Wessex ; and on the east, by the kingdoms of Essex and 
East Anglia. Thus Mercia was guarded on three sides, by 
three large rivers that run into the sea, and served for a 
boundary for all the other kingdoms. Hence the name of 
Mercia, from the Saxon word mere, which signifies a bound, 
and not, as some fancy, from an imaginary river, named 
Mercia. The inhabitants of this kingdom are sometimes 
termed by historians Mediterranei Angli, or the midland 
English ; and sometimes South Humbrians, as being south of 
the Humber ; but the most common name is that of Mercians. 
The principal cities of Mercia were Lincoln, Nottingham^ 
Warwick, Leicester, Coventry, Lichfield, Northampton, Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, Derby, Chester, Shrewsbury, Stafford, Oxford, 
Bristol, and Bepenendum, now Bepton, and nothing more than 
a small market-town of Derbyshire, was the capital of the 
kingdom of Mercia, and the burial-place of its kings. Of all 
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the kingdoms of the Heptarchj^ this was the finest and tlie 
most considerable. Its length was a hundred and sixty miles, 
and its greatest breadth about one hundred. 

The history of Mercia, previous to its incorporation with 
the other states into one kingdom, presents little besides a 
perpetual recurrence of sanguinary wars on a small scale ; and 
instances of blood-thirsty rulers, quieting their consciences by 
the erection of religious edifices. In these times many of our 
churches were founded, of some of which there still exist con- 
siderable remains; as at Bepton. Where this is the case, 
notices of such buildings will be found under the head of 
*' Church Antiquities.^' About the same time, it is probable 
that the ancient castle at Castleton was built by some petty 
chieftain. The elevated situation of this building, and the 
almost perpendicular chasms that nearly isolate the eminence 
on which it stands, must, previous to the invention of gun- 
powder, have rendered it aJmost impregnable. The east and 
south sides are bounded by a narrow ravine, called the cave, 
which ranges between two vast limestone rocks; and on the 
east is nearly two hundred feet in depth. On the west it is 
skirted by the precipice which overhangs the great cavern, and 
rears its abrupt front to the height of two hundred aud sucty 
feet. The north side is the most accessible ; yet even there 
the path has been carried in a winding direction to obviate the 
steepness of the ascent. The castle yard, an inclosed area, 
extended almost over the whole summit of the eminence. The 
wall is nearly in ruins to the level of the area, though in some 
few places on the outside it measures twenty feet in height. 
On the north side were two small towers, now destroyed. 
The entrance was in the north-east comer, as appears by part 
of an archway yet remaining. Near the north-west angle is 
the keep; the walls of this building on the south and west 
sides are pretty entire, and at the north-west comer are fifty- 
five feet high ; but the north and east sides are very much 
shattered. On the outside it forms a square of thirty-eight 
feet two inches ; but on the inside it is not equal ; being, from 
north to south, twenty-one feet four inches; from east to 
west, nineteen feet three inches ; this variation arises from a 
difference in the thickness of the walls, which are composed of 
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broken nmsMs of limestone and mortar^ of inch exoellait ''qua- 
lity that it binds the whole together like a rock ; the fiudngSj 
both within and without^ are of hewn gritstone. In the wall 
within IS some herring-bone work. The interior is a complete 
vacnity^ but anciently coiudsted of two rooms, one on the 
ground-floor and one above, over which the roof was raised 
with a gable-end to the north and south, but not of corre- 
sponding height with the outer walls. The room on the 
ground-floor was about fourteen feet high; the upper room 
about sixteen. The entrance to the former appears to have 
been through a doorway on the south side of the upper room, 
by a flight of steps, now wholly destroyed, but said to have 
existed within memory; the present entrance is through an 
iqperture made in the wall. At the south-east comer is a 
narrow winding staircase communicating with the roof, but in 
minous condition. From Mr. King's description of this 
castle, -in the sixth volume of the ' ArchaBologia/ we learn 
that in one angle there was a small closet in the thickness of 
the wall, and in another place was a niche with a canopy. 
Within the area of the castle-yard are sometimes found small 
objects of lead, impressed with various unintelligible devices; 
and stycas of the Northumbrian kmgs, one of them being of 




Ethelred, Eardulf moneyer. On Ludworth Common, near 
Mellor, is a flat stone, about eight feet long, three feet six 
inches wide, and nearly two feet thick, approaching in form 
to an oval ; on which formerly stood two stone obelisks, flxed 
in round sockets, and tapering upwards. In 1810, part of one 
of these alone remained in its original position : this was two 
feet six inches high, and twenty inches in diameter at the top ; 
it is said the remaining pieces were used in the formation or 
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reparation of a neighbouring road. This monument bears a 
good deal of resemblance to another in Cheshire^ situate at no 
great distance^ known by the name of the Bow Stones. The 
one in question is called by the country people ^^Bobin 
Hood's Picking-rods." 

In the neigbourhood of Repton many discoveries of an in^ 
teresting nature have been made^ in addition to those recorded 
under the head Bepton^ in the division treating of Church 
Antiquities. The following is extracted from GougVs edition 
of " Camden's Britannia -P '^ In a close, north of the churchy 
at the end of the seventeenth century, there was found near 
the surface a square of fifteen yards, inclosed by a wall, once 
covered with stones, laid on wooden joists, and containing a 
stone coffin, in which was a human skeleton, nine feet long, 
surrounded by one hundred others of the common proportions,^ 
their feet pointing to it; the. floor was paved with broad flat 
stones, and entered by a door and stone steps forty yards from 
it, nearer the church and river. The old labourer who found 
these planted a sycamore tree on the spot, when he covered it 
up again.'' This sepulchre was reopened in 1785, and was 
found to contain many bones of gigantic size, along with several 
spear-heads and fragments of other weapons all of iron. Near 
it, in 1839, a large quantity of bones was found, and with them 
a sword, now in the possession of Dr. Bigsby. Some years 
ago a stone coffin was found in the HaU yard, inverted over a 
skeleton of gigantic size, which was wrapped in a shroud of , 
tanned leather, and with a cap of the same material on the j 
head, fastened by a thong beneath the chin. Around it were 
heaps of bones, many of gigantic proportions, but so confusedly i 
scattered that the exact measurement of no perfect skeleton j 
could be obtained. y 

Many other curious relics, as well as coins of the Lower Em-^ 
pire, have been discovered at various times. (See Proceedings of , 
the British Archaeological Association, at Winchester, 1845, \ 
p. 451.) I 

In addition to altar-pieces, crosses, fonts, tombs, &c., de- \ 
scribed in the section on Ecclesiastical Antiquities, one article \ 
of holy import yet remains to be noticed, namely, the head of 
a small cross, found in 1842 upon Elton Moor by persons en* 
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gaged in di^ng for ironstone; it is of the same form as the 
celebrated Banic cross^ near Lancaster^ but is much smaller in 
size^ and* bears a knotted device similar to one seen on the 
reverse of a coin of Anlaf^ one of the Northumbrian kings. 

In draining^ near Stanton^ in 1845^ a piece of coarse sand- 
stone was founds which appears to have been a fragment of a 
door-case^ bearing some very rude design in the Saxon style^ 
which is difficult to make out^ on account of the piece of grit 
being so fragmentary. 

Another very ancient cross of simple design exists near the 
secluded village of Edale. It formerly stood in a massy base 
or pedestal^ but has long since been displaced from its original 
situation. It is carved out of a single block of the coarse 
sandstone abounding on the neighbouring moors. 

The town of Derby appears to have been of great import- 
ance in the days of the sole monarchs of the Saxon dynasty, 
as we find many coins there minted, the earUest of which is 
of Ethelwulf. The following list will convey an idea of the 
variety, though it is probably by no means complete. 




Ethelwulp — 837 to 857. 
EDELWLF . REX. In the centre the letters DORIBI. 

Athelstan — 924 to 940. 

1. EDELSTAN . RE . SAXORVM, Reverse, BOinA . 
MOT.CT.DEORABVI. 

2. EDELSTAN. REX. TOT. BRIT. Rev., BANIRPEZ 
[sic) MOT . IN . DEORABVI. 

3. EDELSTAN . REX . SAXIORVM. Reverse, MENEDA. 
MOT . ON . DEORABVI. 
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Sa»wi»— 865 to 9S9. 
EASTVIG HEX. Bering EOYLF . HON . DEOB. 

Samab — ^999 to 975. 

EADGAB.SEX.TO.B. Berene, YLFEZ .MOT. IN 
DEOB. 

There is a eain of Edwvd tbe ConfiBssor of small module^ 
whidi mds much Kke Deriij^ still it is uncertain, for wUch 
reason we omit giving it. 
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MEDLEVAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTiaUITIES. 



SECTION V. 
MEDIAEVAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The mediseval monuments in this^ as in every other county^ 
significantly display the barbarous state of society^ and the 
dire superstition of the middle ages^ when almost every coun- 
try gentleman was a sanguinary warrior ; thinking it an honour 
to hold service under a titled leader^ whose sole glory was in 
successful military exploits: in comparison with which the 
lives and fortunes of the mass of the people^ then expressively 
termed " villains/' were as " the small dust of the balance.'^ 

A career of this description^ if not checked by any unto- 
ward events was sure to lead to honour and advancement; 
and if; in after life> the recollection of the horrors of a pillaged 
town^ or a desolated country^ obtruded in an unpleasant man- 
ner, conscience was bribed to an uneasy silence by costly bene- 
£Eu;tions to religious foundations ; and after deaths deprecatory 
petitions and requests for prayers for the souls of the departed 
appear on the same tombs which record their warlike struggles 
or instances of ferocious courage. A fantastic heraldic pride 
generally accompanies memorials of this period, where figures 
of the Trinity are impiously placed in close contact with armo- 
I rial bearings ; and angels are made the instruments of exhi- 

I biting the heraldic adjuncts of an inflated pride. 
There were, no doubt, many really humane and pious men 
to be found amongst the class of which we have been speaking, 
I but they were not sufficiently numerous to negative the picture 
we have drawn, which in fact is supported on every hand by 
I history. StiU this state of things is not so much to be 
charged upon individuals as on the system of laws and society 
introduced by the successful Norman adventurers, who held 
human life and national industry in contempt, when opposed 
to their gratification, or cupidity. Nor are we even yet able to 

12 
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say, in the nineteentli century, that we are entirely emancipated 
from the effects of the Norman conquest, whilst so many en- 
actments breathing the spirit of feudalism remain in force. 

When these matters are viewed in a right spirit^ the labours 
of the archaeologist acquire consequence and value : we learn 
from the sculptured brass and alabaster the tumultuous and 
insecure state of the dwellers of even remote places ; and we 
ought to turn from the study with feelings of thankfulness 
that times such as these are passed away, that now " might^^ 
is no longer ''right,'' and that, as we are so rapidly progressing 
in " knowledge,'' the source of true power, there is no longer 
any danger of retrograding to those '' good old times.'^ 

Apart from reflections of the above stamp, mediaeval monu- 
ments are the most correct authorities handed down to the 
present time of the military costume and female attire of the 
times in which they were executed, and as such demand a 
great share of attention. Undoubtedly the oldest monuments 
afford but few designs from whence to ascertain the quality 
of their occupants. These appear to be the coped tombs, such 
as are described under the head " Bakewell ;" and perhaps to 
these may be added a few of the crossed gravestones contained 
in the same list, though most of these appear to have been the 
humble memorials of craftsmen and the like, and are, perad- 
venture, assignable to a lengthened period, their use being 
continued at least until the end of the fourteenth century, 
though they were general in the twelfth. The next in anti- 
quity are those in which a portion of the figure is given inside 
a quatrefoil, in some instances an horizontal opening at the 
feet shows those extremities : this was probably intended to 
show the appearance of the body in its coffin, through holes in 
the lid. 

The next style of effigy is always in sandstone, and seems 
to have prevailed about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the figures being clothed in chain mail, with hoods of the same, 
and are armed with long two-edged swords, the legs are almost 
universally crossed, and in the hands is frequently held the 
representation of a heart ; specimens of these are to be seen in 
the churches of Darley Dale, Kedleston, Norbury, Ilkeston, 
Melbourne, Yolgrave, and others. 

After these came the altar-tombs, with effigies in alabaster, 
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on which plate armour first appears^ with gorgets and gussets 
of mail ; the principal peculiarity of the female figures is the 
reticulated head-dress. These monuments continued to the 
extent of the period of which we take cognizance^ and were 
contemporary with incised slabs of alabaster and engraved 
plates of brass^ though brought into general use earlier than 
eithei^ of them. Incised slabs were made use of in Derbyshire 
previous to brass effigies^ which may be accounted for by the 
ease with which the material could be obtained in the county, 
when, on the other hand, all brass plates were imported. The 
designs upon incised slabs, neatly engraved with outlines of 
figures, arms, and inscriptions, and filled up with pitch or some 
other bituminous substance, contrast favorably with the white- 
ness of the stone : these were used through the fifteenth century 
and until the Reformation. Engraved brass plates, at first the 
production of foreign artists, became very popular towards the 
end of the first half of the fifteenth century, and continued in 
use for a long time ; there are few effigies in this metal later 
than the time of Queen Elizabeth, of which period a noble 
specimen to the memory of Bishop Pursglove exists in Tides- 
well church. These figures are very good authorities in regard 
to costume, as they are generally remarkably accurate in all 
minute details. There are some very good examples in the 
churches of Ashover, Hathersage, Morley, Sawley, Staveley, 
&c.; one in Hathersage church has been enriched with gilding, 
which materially adds to its splendour. On some in Morley 
church the figure of St. Christopher is added, which appears to 
be rather a peculiarity, though he is frequently represented in 
painted glass ; of the latter are some interesting examples in 
Morley church, said to have been brought from Dale Abbey, 
and embodying a monkish legend, once doubtless inculcated as 
gospel on the uneducated multitude. 

The stone church crosses, and the fonts and other sculptures 
of Saxon types (some of them in red sandstone), prove that 
Christianity had taken deep root, and that the district possessed 
elegant religious edifices, the work of the Saxon inhabitants, 
previous to the invasion of this country by the Normans, 
though it is to the latter that everything beautiful in our an- 
cient church architecture has, for some unaccountable reason, 
been attributed ; nevertheless we know that the former were 
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as far advanced in civilization and possessed the same religious 
zeal as their subduers. 

We shall now proceed with the list of Church Antiquities^ 
which are arranged in alphabetical array j subordinate to which 
chronological order is observed as far as practicable. 



ALFRETON CHURCH. 

On the north wall of the chancel is a slab of gritstone^ into 
which brass figures of two persons in a kneeling position^ have 
been inlaid ; these, according to a brass tablet still remaining 
in the stone, were the effigies of John Ormond, who died in 
1503, and of Joan his wife (the heiress of Chaworth), who died 
in 1507. The inscription is surmounted by the armorials of 
these individuals. 



GREAT APPLEBY CHURCH. 

Under an arch by the side of the chancel is an altar-tomb, 
now much defaced, bearing effigies of a knight and lady, repre- 
senting (according to Burton) Sir Edmund de Appleby and his 
wife, who flourished in the reign of Edward III. The male 
figure is in armour, having his helmet surmounted by his crest, 
placed beneath his head, and at his feet a lion. 

ASHBOURNE CHURCH. 

In the north transept is a large embattled altar-tomb, en- 
riched on all sides with quatrefoils and shields of arms. On 
the top are two recumbent effigies in alabaster ; the one of a 
knight in plain armour, with pointed helmet, having his arms 
(three cocks) expressed on his breast, a lion at his feet, and 
angels supporting his pillow ; the other of an old man with a 
short beard, habited in a tunic, with a robe falling over his left 
shoulder, having on his head a close cap ; a purse and dagger 
are attached to his girdle, and at his feet is the figure of a dog. 

This monument was evidently designed to commemorate 
some of the Cockayne family, and it is probable that the effigy 
in armour is that of John Cockayne, who was some time knight 
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KK of the shire, and who died in 1373. The figure of the aged 
man is probably intended for Edmund Cockayne. 

In the same transept is another altar tomb of alabaster, with 

g^ the effigies of a knight of the same family, and his lady ; the 

>tiir^ sides are much enriched with Gothic tracery and figures of 

angels, oddly enough employed in holding shields charged with 

' armorial bearings. The knight is in plate armour, with a collar 

of SS ; under his head is a helmet with crest (a cock's head) 

and lamberquin. The lady is dressed in a close gown and 

^: mantle, with a reticulated head-dress. In the south transept 

^ 1 is an old altar-tomb, without date or effigy, probably pertaining 

j^ to the Bradbume family. 

|j Under an arch between the nave and south transept is an 

^^ altar tomb of alabaster, enriched on the sides with the prevailing 
ji^ decorations of figures of angels displaying shields of arms. On 
it lie the mutilated figures of a man in armour, with straight 
hair, and his lady, in a close gown and mantle, with a rich ban- 
deau encircling her head. 

At the north end of the north transept is a large altar tomb, 
^ enriched with Gothic tracery and shields ; on the top is a slab 
., of alabaster, on which are engraved effigies of a man in plate 
i armour, bareheaded, his helmet and crest imder his head ; his 
^ lady in the angular head-dress ; on a scroll across the figures, 
^ is an inscription in verse, in text-hand, from which it appears 
that this is the monument of Sir Thomas Cockayne, who died 
in 1537. The metrical epitaph is as follows : 

•' Here lyeth Sir Thomas Cockayne, 

Made Knight at Tumey and Turwjnie ; 
! Who bnilded here fayre houses twayne, 

f ^ With many profettes that remayne ; 

i And three fayre parkes impaled he, 

For his successors here to he ; 
I And did his house and name restore, 

I Which others had decayed before ; 

And was a Knight so worshypfull, 
j So vertuous, wyse, and mercyfall, 

I His dedes deserve that his good name 

' Lyve here in everlasting fame." 

I There is another altar-tomb in the same place, ornamented 

with angels holding shields of arms. On the top are brasses 
of Francis Cockayne, who died in 1538, and his wife Dorothy, 
heiress of Marowe. They are beneath a rich Gothic canopy ; he is 
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[ m pbte anDOor, nfttx which he wears a tabard, on which 
his arms are emhbiicmed; he is bareheaded, and reclines on 
his crested hdmet ; the female is dressed in a gown with a 
dosehr fitting bodj, and ponied head-dress, she wears beads^ 
and redines on an emlmadered piUow. 

During the fMtJgreas of die aheraticms which were made in 
this chmch in 1839, die remains of a stone coffin^ and several 
stone slabs bearing croisei and odier devices^ were discovered. 



AsnronD chuech 



C<mtains no monnments either of early date or of particular 
intoest ; in the smith wall is inserted a piece of early sculpture 
representing a wild boar, and anodier animal resembling a wolf 




Tympuram at Aahford Church. 



couchant under a tree ; this stone, from its semicircular form, 
has probably been used as the tympanum of the doorway of a 
former church, more ancient than the one now standing. 



ASHOVER CHURCH 



Presents some fine specimens of monumental brasses, in 
memory of James RoUeston, and his wife Anne, daughter of 
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John Babyngton of Dethick. A riband encircling the slab, 
informs us that the lady died in the year 1507; the date of the 
decease of her husband is obliterated. 

In the chancel is a brass representing a person clad in 
priestly vestments, which is supposed to commemorate a friar, 
Philip, son of Robert Eyre ; the inscription, however, is effaced. 

There is also a l^andsome altar-tomb to the memory of 
Thomas Babington of Dethick, who died in 1518, and Edith, 
bis second wife. On it are the effigies of a gentleman, with 
straight hair, in a gown and double collar, and his lady in a 
dress of the times, surrounded by numerous figures in pairs, 
xmder rich Gothic canopies. In this church is a very remark- 
able and ancient font ; the base is of stone, the lower part is of 
an hexagonal form, the basin of the font is cylindrical, and is 
surrounded by twenty leaden figures loosely draped, standing in 
ornamental niches. 



BAKEWELL CHURCH 

Displays three various styles of building, distinctly exhibiting 
the architecture of different periods. The western part of the 
nave appears to be plain Norman ; but at the west end there is 
a circular-headed doorway, highly enriched with the grotesque 
figures and foliage peculiar to an early period of Norman art, 
or perhaps dating prior to the Conquest ; above this doorway 
are traces of arcades, the faces of the arch mouldings being cut 
into zig-zags. The remainder of the church appears to have 
been the work of the fifteenth century, with the exception of 
the pillars that support the tower, which are evidently older 
than that period, though much more modem than the west end 
of the nave. 

Owing to the insecure nature of the foundations, it was found 
necessary to remove the spire in the year 1826; and subsequently 
in 1841 to rebuild the whole centre part of the church, which 
was restored to much of its original beauty. During the pro- 
gress of this work, many relics of a church and cemetery of very 
ancient date were discovered. The fragments of sculptured 
stones, which had been used as fillers in the foundation of the 
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edifice which was removed in 1841^ are pronounced by compe- 




Fragpments of Sculpture from Bakewell Chnrdi. 

tent judges to be of Saxon workmanship, of an earlier style 
than the arch in the west end. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary relic brought to light, was a 
coped tomb of small dimensions, one side ornamented with 
knotwork, thfe other with monsters, half animal, half vegetable, 
at the head are two griffins standing back to back under a 
tree ; the device at the feet seems to be some interlaced pattern. 
A spiral, or rope-like moulding runs round the angles of the 
stone, which is three feet four inches in length, and averages 




Saxon Tomb, Bakewell Church. 



fiftfeen inches and a half in breadth, though it is rather narrower 
at the feet than at the head. This monument bears every 
appearance of being a work of Saxon times; though coped 
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tombs were most prevalent for the first century after the Con- 
quest^ to which period may be attributed two other coped tombs, 
found at the same time and place, one of them ornamented 
horizontally with zig-zag lines, the other with vertical ones, in 
such a manner as to convey the idea of the tiling of a house. 
The average length of these is from four to five feet; this 
measurement is of little consequence, as part of each is wanting. 
In the same manner an extensive variety of sepulchral crosses 
of different dates were discovered ; some of sufficient size to be 
made useful, having been worked into window-silla, archstones, 
dripstones, &c. These crosses are of two distinct forms : one, 
evidently intended to be placed in the earth vertically, as is the 
case with gravestones of the present day; whilst the other kind 
was as plainly designed to lie upon the surface of the ground. 
The former are of rude workmanship, and generally have the 
same device on both sides. The top of the stone, which would 
appear about one foot above the turf, is always circular, whilst 
the lower part, which was concealed in the ground, is of indefi- 
nite shape and length ; varieties of this form are represented in 
figures 1, 2, 3, and 4. Their smaU size had saved them from 
being broken, or used as dressed stone, which had been the fate 
of many of the larger kind, which, when perfect, would measure, 
on an average, six feet in length. The latter diminish in 
width from the head towards the feet, and are generally adorned 
with a cross fleury ; though some have various fanciful forms 
of the cross, which may be assigned to an earlier period. In 
perfect specimens, most of the crosses are placed upon a base 
of two or three steps, similar to a common design upon the 
reverses of Byzantine coins. We frequently find symbols de- 
noting the trade or profession of the persons these stones 
were intended to commemorate ; amongst those discovered at 
Bakewell are the chalice (appertaining to the priest), the 
sword, fig. 11 (man at arms), the bow and arrow (forester), the 
key, fig. 12 (blacksmith), which has been worked up into an 
archstone, and the shears (clothier). Figures 13 to the end 
are various patterns of crosses, all found built up in the interior 
of the walls of Bakewell church, they present a fair selection 
from the variety (about thirty) there discovered. 

Besides monuments of this description, several pieces of 
effigies were discovered, which had been broken, and used for 
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'tie same purposes as the foregoing. The most remarkable of 
"these are the body of a figure clothed in drapery, with a sword, 
telt, and buckle round the waist, probably the effigy of one 
of those monkish soldiers of the cross, known as Templars or 
Hospitallers; and part of a neatly-sculptured figure of a 
female, whose hands are held in a posture of supplication, 
whilst between them is clasped the representation of a heart. 

About the year 1817, in excavating near the church wall, 
in order to place an abutment, several stone coffins were dug 
up, one of them containing the body of a priest, or other eccle- 




Clialice and Font in Bakewell Church. 



siastic, with whom was deposited a leaden or pewter chalice 

and paten, and a few coins ; report says, of one of the Edwards. 

Within the church there are the following monuments old 

enough to be interesting : originally placed against an arch, on 
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the scmth side of the nave^ is the monuinent of Sir Godfrey 
Foljambey who died in 1376, and his lady Ayena, who died in 
1383; they are represented by half-length figures, under a 




Fo^ambe Monument, Bakewell Chnrch. 

canopy carved in alto-relievo in alabaster, he wearing a pointed 
helmet, with gorget of chain mail and plate armour. She is 
in the usual dress of the period, and wears the reticulated 
head-dress ; over their heads are their respective coats of arms. 
In the vestry, within the south transept, is the effigy in 
alabaster of a knight in plate armour, mail gorget, and pointed 
helmet, with a rich bandeau inscribed IHC NAZAREN ; his 
pillow is supported by seated angels. This monument was 
erected to the memory of Sir Thomas Wendesley, who was 
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mortally wounded at the battle of Shrewsbury, 4th of Henry 
IV, 1403, whilst fighting on the side of the House of Lancaster, 




"Weudesley Monnmeut, Bake well Church. 

and was buried at Bakewell, where formerly were several 
shields of arms of his family carved in wood. 

In the chancel is a beautiful table monument of veined ala- 
baster, with an inscription round the margin commemorating 
John Vernon, who died the 12th of August, 1477. 

There is also an incised slab of alabaster with an imperfect 
inscription, and a shield of arms of Eyre impaling Mordaunt ; 
owing to'its having been laid down as a paving-stone it is much 
defaced and worn away. 

The font within the church is of considerable antiquity ; its 
form is octagon, and on each face is the representation of one 
of the Apostles rudely sculptured. 

In the churchyard is a stone cross of great antiquity, sup- 
posed to have been brought from some other place. The 
height of it is eight feet exclusive of the pedestal, the width 
is two feet. The ornaments and sculptured devices on the four 
sides of the shaft are much corroded by atmospheric action ; 
on the front of the cross the figures appear to represent the 
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birth^ cmcifixioii, entombment, resnrrection, and ascension; 
on the reverse is Christ entering Jerusalem upon an ass. 
These figures are indistinct, and antiquaries have differed in 




CroBs, Bakewell Churchyard. 

their interpretation of them. The decorations on the sides 
consist of foliage and knotwork of Saxon type. 



BARLBOROU6H CHURCH. 

The monument near the communion-table is to Joan, Lady 
Fumival, wife of Sir Thomas Nevil. The eflSgy is in alabaster, 
and in 1707 there remained so much of the inscription on the 
verge as follows : '' Hie jacet . . . Johanna filia et heres .... 
Willielmi Fumival /^ she died in or before 1399, and was buried 
at Worksop, whence this monument is supposed to have been 
removed, subsequent to the Reformation, by Judge Rodes, who 
was seneschal to the Earl of Salisbury. The following verse 
relates to the subject : 
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" Dame Johane is beryed aboren the hye quere, 

Next Thomas Nevil that was hir husband. 
In alabaster, an ymage, Sir Thomas right nere 

As he is tumulate on her right hand. 

And by her daughter Molde, we understand. 
Went out the rumivalls, as by their name, 
As LoTetofts by Dame Molde, afore, did the same."' 



6BEAT BABLOW CHURCH. 

In this church are monuments and other memorials of the 
Barlow family, but they are much defaced. One represents a 
knight in armour, and is the tomb of Robert Barlow, who died 
in 1467. The inscription is as follows : '^ Orate pro anima 
Robert! Barley nup. . . . qui obiit in die assumpcionis beatse 
Marias Virginis, Anno Dom. 1467.^' 

'' Item orate pro bono statu Margaritse uxoris suae." 
There is another inscription to a later member of the same 
family : " Hie jacet Robertus Barley et . . . . uxor ejus quidem 
Robertus obiit 2 die Februari Anno Dom. 1532, quorum ani- 
mabus propitietur Deus. Amen.'' 

BAEROW-UPON-TEENT CHURCH, 

Along with that of Sawley, was a resting-place of the Bothe 
family. The oldest existing monument at Barrow is to John 
Bothe, who died in 1413. Upon an alabaster stone, at the 
entrance of the chancel, is the effigy of a man in armour, who 
by the inscription appears to be John Bothe, who died in 
1482. In the south wall of the south aisle, set upright under 
an arch, is the figure of an ecclesiastic in rich vestments. 
Several monuments have been destroyed by alterations. 

BARTON BLOUNT CHURCH 

Is an ancient and plain structure covered with ivy. Under an 
arch in the chancel there are some broken effigies, and the 
figure of a female represented in the attitude of prayer, holding 
her heart in her hands. 

BEIOHTON CHURCH. 

In the vestry-room of this church, adjoining the chancel, 
are two flag-stones bearing the following inscriptions : 
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" Orate pro anima Domini Jobannis Tynker quondam vicari 
de Beighton : annos . . . Corpus hie jacet animse propitietur 
Deus. An. D. Millesimo qnadragintesimo octogesimo (1480). 

'' Hie jacent Bicardus Boswette (or Dowsette) armigeri et 
Johanna nxor ejus Millesimo quingentigesimo primo (1501) 
animabus propitietur Deus. Amen.'' 

Bassano's Tolume of ^ Church Notes' says there was a monu- 
ment to Edward Dowsette^ who died in 1501. 



FENNT BENTLET CHURCH. 

In the chancel of which is a curious altar tomb for Thomas 
Beresford and Agnes his wife. On the top of the monument 
are the effigies inclosed in shrouds^ and on the side and end of 
it twenty-one similar ones for their children^ with the following 
inscription in Latin and in English. By a singular passage in 
which, it appears that this gentleman must have lived to a 
great age, as he is said to haye distinguished himself at the 
battle of Agincourt. 

Thomas Beresford died 20th March, 1473; Agnes died 
16th March, 1467. 

" Ab yoa now are, soe once were wee, 
And as wee are, Boe shall you bee. 

Qnem tegat hoc marmor si forte req[iuris 
Amice, nobili Beresford tu tibi nomen 
Habes, luce patmm daras, proprio sed 
Lnmine mi^or, de gemino merito nomine Luce 
Capit Largos nulitis." 

" Doctus, amans, alvit, coluit, recreavit musas ; jus vinctos 
sumptibus, arte domo excellens, strenuus dux fortis et audax, 
Francice testatur curia testes Agen." 

Hewghe Beresford, gent., third son of Thomas and Agnes, 
died 1516. 

BLACKWELL. 

In BlackweU churchyard is a stone cross ornamented on 
every side with braids and knotwork. 

BOLSOYEB CHURCH 

Contains monxunents of the Cayendish family, chiefly in the 
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expensive and formal style of the seventeenth century, there- 
fore not old enough to present any very interesting features. 

In the church is an ancient sculptured stone, five feet long 
by three feet wide, which was discovered in the early part of 
the last century, previous to that time it had served as a step 
to the north door of the church ; on the under side of this 
stone is a rude sculpture, in high relief, representing the nati- 
vity of our Saviour. The Virgin Mary appears to be sitting 
in a stable, with a mutilated figure of the infant Jesus in her 




Ancient Sculpture in Bolsover Church. 



lap, who seems to have had one hand on a dove ; three figures 
standing round the Virgin Mother are probably intended to 
represent the wise men of the East, when they fell down and 
worshipped the infant Jesus, and opened their treasures, pre- 
senting unto him gifts, gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Two 
camels^ heads are looking over or into the manger ; the great 
projection of these heads is very singular. The style of the 
drapery and other parts of the sculpture seem to attribute it 
to the , eleventh or twelfth century. It was most likely an 
altar-piece, and then probably held in high estimation ; and, 
from the situation in which it was found, we are led to suppose 
it was put there as a place of safety during some of the frequent 
attacks that were made on Bolsover Castle. 

In the wall which supports the west side of the terrace of 
Bolsover Castle are inserted two monumental crosses of singular 
form. The shaft is supported upon an inverted crescent, and 
the head of the crosses are of the form familiarly known as 
the Maltese. 

13 
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BRADBOURNE. 

In Bradboume churchyard are several pieces of an early 
sculptured cross, of similar character to that at Bakewell^ being 
covered with figures on the firont and back, and having the 
sides decorated with knotwork and foliage. 

In the south chancel window are remains of stained glass, 
amongst which are two shields of arms, and at the west end of 
the church is a square font, lined with lead; the sides are cut 
into quatrefoils. 

BRAILSFORB. 

The ancient embattled church at this place is a Norman 
structure ; around the string courses of the tower are some rude 
sculptures, and in the chancel are three stone stalls, or sedilia. 
Between the nave and the chancel is a round pillar of early 
date, with an enriched capital ; behind which there appears to 
have been a passage to a confessional. In the centre of the 
chancel are several incised slabs of alabaster, on two of which 
are effigies of knights in armour, and on a third, a priest in 
his vestments ; the inscriptions are so defaced, that the only 
one distinguishable is as follows : '^ Bauf Shirley, esquire ; and 
dame Alice his third wife, on whose sowles God have mercy/' 
Lyson says '^this Sir Bauf Shirley, son of Balph ; who died 
about 1443, was buried at Brailsford, in 1466/' 

BRAMPTON. 

The ancient spire church at this place is supposed, by an 
inscription on one of the walls, to have existed as early as 1166. 
It seems to have been rebuilt and consecrated in the year 1268. 
The church is dedicated to Saint Peter and Saint Paul, whose 
effigies are sculptured in rough sandstone. In the nave is a 
very remarkable sepulchral monument, apparently of the 18th 
century, which was long since discovered in digging a grave, 
and is now placed upright against the wall of the nave. Within 
a quatrefoil, at the upper end of the stone, is the upper part of 
a female figure, holding a heart in her hands, sculptured in bas- 
relief; at the other end, her feet and the lower part of her 
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drapery appear through an horizontal opening. On one side 
of the quatrefoil is a cross fleury. On the level part of the 
stone is an inscription of three lines^ in Lombardic capitals. 




Um^k 




This is perhaps one of the most ancfient monumental effigies 
in the kingdom^ and it shows, in a remarkably clear manner^ 
the gradual transition from the coffin-shaped slab, frequently 
ornamented with the cross, to the perfect representation of the 
person deceased. Here we see the plain slab partly^ but not 
entirely, superseded by an effigy, the design of which appears to 
rq[)reaent two apertures in the coffin-lid, through which the 
upper and lower extremities of the ccHrpse are visible. Though 
the inscription is perfect^ antiquaries have disagreed as to the 
p^son for whom it was designed. Lysons says, it is probable it 
was for a person of no less consequence than Matilda, the heiress 
of the barony of Cans, who died in the eighth year of Henry III. 
Adam WoUey has questioned the veracity of this statement, and 
observes there was another family of the name of Caus, who 
were lords of the manor, or rather of one of the manors of 
Brampton ; it is therefore much more probable that this lady 
was the wife. or daughter of one of that family, than that she 
was allied to the baronial family of Caus of Nottinghamshire. 
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The inscription placed by Mr. White Watson over the 
stone in 1801, says it perpetuates the memory of Matilda le 
Cans, one of the family of Sir Thomas le Cans, who, it appears 
from ancient records, was the son of Balph de Brampton, lord 
of the manor of Caushall in that township, about the year 1216, 
in whose family it remained upwards of two hundred years. 
Bassano's Church Notes, taken about 1710, describe an ancient 
tomb, without date, to Hiskanda Domina de Brampton. 

There is a mutilated alabaster slab to Philip , probably 

a son of Ash, who married a co-heiress of Cans, who died in 
1517. 

BBEABSALL CHURCH. 

At Breadsall was formerly a priory, founded by an ancestor 
of the Dethics, in the reign of Henry III. On excavating 
the foundations for the improvements made by the late Dr. 
Danvin, upon the site of the priory, several stone coffins were 
discovered. 

The church is a Norman structure, with a tower terminated 
by an octagonal spire. In it there are three handsome sedilia, 
and a compartment for holy water. 

CHELLASTON. 

The ancient church at this place, dedicated to Saint Peter, 
formerly belonged to Dale Abbey. On the south side of the 
chancel, in a small compartment, there is a mutilated figure of 
the Virgin Mary, with the infant Jesus on her knee. On the 
north side of the chancel is an alabaster slab, to the memory 
of an ecclesiastic, having a cross fleury ; on one side of which 
is a chalice, and on the other a book, with the date of 1405 
engraven thereon. In the south aisle of this church is an 
alabaster slab, with the effigy of an ecclesiastic in a cope, in 

the attitude of supplication, inscribed, " Hie jacet corpora 

Bawredon quondam capellanus hujus ecclesiae, A. dm. M.n.xxiiir 
€ujus anima propitietur Deus. Amen. 

At the time the church was repewed, at the commencement 
of the present century, a great number of alabaster slabs were 
destroyed, and the then churchwarden was permitted to pave 
his stable-floor with them. 
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CHELMOBTON CHURCH 

Contains no monuments of early date^ but in lowering the 
churchyard near the entrance of the buildings some years 
ago^ five monumental slabs were discovered^ apparently in their 
original situations; of these^ the two here engraved are the 
most curious; one appears to mark the grave of the village 
carpenter; the other bears the very common device of the 
sword on the right hand of the cross. 





The remaining three are highly decorated specimens of the 
cross fleury^ and are probably much more modem than the 
two we have engraved; the stones of which they are made 
being much finer^ and the workmanship being altogether 
superior. 

There is a neat piscina in the chancel, and a few relics of 
painted glass still remain in one of the side windows. 



CHESTEEFIELD CHURCH, 

This church, so well known by its tortuous spire, contains many 
objects worthy of attention and illustration ; our business, how- 
ever, is more particularly connected with the sepulchral relics ; 
nevertheless, a brief enumeration of the other antiquities of 
this fine building will not be entirely out of place. The screen, 
which separates the chancel from the transept, is of oak, 
enriched with tracery ; near the top is a series of eight figures: 
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the first six are human, and bear the instraments of the passion ; 
the remaining two represent a lion and a bird, and have labels 
in their mouths, on which legends may possibly have been 
painted. 

During the repairs in 1842-3, which resulted in a com- 
plete and judicious restoration of the interior of the church, 
many objects long forgotten, or but little known, were brought 
to light. In the chancel two recesses were uncovered, one 
of which was a highly decorated receptacle for holy water. 

On the south side of the transept arch was a painting, which 
had long been covered with whitewash ; it represented a vase 
containing a plant covered with leaves. Near it was a figure 
of a person in canonicals ; the whole subject was surrounded 
by a gilt border. On the opposite side of the arch there had 
been a painting of the crucifixion ; on the right side of the 
cross was a female figure, probably intended for the Virgin 
Mary ; on the left side was an ecclesiastic ; below this painting 
were the figures of two more ecclesiastics. Over the north- 
west door was a text painted in black letter, of no great an- 
tiquity, which was found to cover the remains of a much older 
painting, of which the zig-zag border and a wreath of fleurs-de- 
lis were alone to be distinguished. Under one of the pews a 
mutilated sculpture, in stone, of the Virgin was found. 

The finest of the monuments appears to be the figure of an 
ecclesiastic lying in a recess in the wall of the south aisle of 
the nave. It is probably the tomb of a founder of, or bene- 
factor to, the edifice, of whose name we are ignorant ; though 
it is likely that he was a member of the Foljambe family. The 
efligy lies beneath a crocketed arch of the fourteenth century. 
About the middle of the chancel is a remarkable slab of ala- 
baster, with the effigy of a priest engraved on it, habited in a 
cope, with a chalice on one side of him and a book on the 
other : around the edge of the stone is the following inscription 
in Latin : " Here lies John Pypys, chaplain to the guild of the 
Holy Cross, who died the eight day of the month of ^ July, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand four hundred and two. To 
whose soul may Almighty God be merciful. Amen." 

On the south side of the cross aisle is the following inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate, in Latin : " Underneath here is depo- 
sited the body of John Verdon, formerly rector of Lyndeby, in 
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the county of York^ and chaplain of the chantry of Saint 
Michael the Archangel^ in the parish of All Saints^ in Ches- 
terfield^ who died the second day of the month of May^ in the 
year of our Lord 1500. I desire you so to pray for his soul 
as you would pray for your own soul." 

Within the chancel rails is a brass figure of a knight in 
armour and mail, short hair, head in a helmet without crest. 
The knight is without either sword, dagger, or coUar ; on his 
gonfannons is a bend between six escallops ; on his surcoat are 
other armorials ; his feet rest on a stag. His lady is in profile, 
in the veil and low pointed head-dress worn at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century. She wears a cross and chain, 
and has her surcoat, which is faced with ermine, confined by 
a belt ornamented with three roses. Below them are the con- 
ventional effigies of seven sons and seven daughters. 

In the south chapel is an altar-tomb of the Foljambe's, around 
which are six pairs of knights and ladies, standing under 
double canopies. The knights have straight hair, and oblong 
shields; on each side of the pair at the feet is an heraldic 
angel. The top of this tomb is formed of a blue slab, in 
which are brass effigies of a knight and lady, with their 
respective shields of arms above their heads. 

In addition to these interesting monuments there are many 
more, erected to the memory of members of the Foljambe 
family and others, specimens of the cumbrous style and of the 
horrible taste prevailing towards the close of the sixteenth and 
continuing through most of the seventeenth century. Indeed it 
appears that the aspect of one of the monuments diffuses such 
an atmosphere of revolting mortality as, in years gone by, to 
have inspired the muse of the author of ' Rook wood,' whilst 
penning the dismal ballad of " The Old Oak Coffin.^' 

Beside the Foljambe altar- tombs is another object of interest, 
once doubtless of wonder. This is, according to tradition, a 
veritable rib of the formidable "Dun Cow,'' kiUed by Guy 
Earl of Warwick; where at the Castle is a similar bone. 
To most observers it wiU be evident that it is the jaw-bone of 
a small whale ; its dimensions are, when measured along the 
outer curve, seven feet four inches, and in a straight line from 
each extremity, five feet seven inches, its circumference varies 
from twelve to fourteen inches. Near one end is engraven, in 
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old English characters^ " Thomas Fletcher •/' hence it is sup- 
posed to have belonged to the family of Fletchers^ who suc- 
ceeded the Foljambes at Walton^ and to have been deposited 
here about the year 1650. 

In the south aisle there is a slab with a triple cross^ placed 
upon steps^ engraved on it. The insignia of the trade of the 
person buried beneath are the '' hammer and pincers." 

In the south aisle is also an arch containing a female 
figure, with angels supporting the head ; the hands and other 
parts of it are defaced. 

CBICH CHURCH. 

In the north aisle of the church at this place is a pointed 
arch, beneath which is a recumbent effigy of a man in armour, 
resting his feet upon a dog. Neither arms, inscription, nor 
date is visible ; but it is with some reason supposed to be in 
memory of Sir William de Wakebridge, who died during the 
reign of Edward III. 

On the right hand side of the chancel is an altar-tomb, with 
the effigy of a man resting his feet upon a dog thereon. On 
the ledge of the slab is a Latin inscription to Godfrey Beresford, 
Esquire, son and heir to Adam Beresford, of Bentley, Esquire, 
and servant to George Earl of Shrewsbury. He died 29th of 
November, 1513. 

CROXALL CHURCH 

Contains Latin inscriptions to the memory of various members 
of the Curzon family, commencing with one to John Curzon and 
his wife, who died about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Another to Thomas Curzon, Esquire, and Margaret his wife, 
who died the eighth day of the month of August a.d. 1485. 

The next is thus: '^Pray for the souls of Richard Curzon, 
lord of Kedleston, and of Alice his wife, which Richard died 
the third day of August, a.d. 1496. May the Lord have mercy 
on their souls. Amen.^^ 

There is one also to '^ John Horton, son and heir of Roger 
Horton of Catton, and Anna his wife, daughter of John Curzon 
of Croxall, which said John Horton died , , . day of October^ 
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A.D. 1521, and the aforesaid Anna died on the 9th day of 
A.D. 15 . . To whose souls Gt>d be propitious. Amen/* 



CUBLEY CHUBCH 

Was the mausoleum of the Montgomery family, to which 
there were several monuments and inscriptions in Latin, namely, 
one to Sir Nicholas Montgomery, Knight, who died on the 27th 
of March, 1485. 

The next to Sir Nicholas Montgomery, Knight, and Johanna 
his wife, which said Nicholas died the 3d of August, 1494. 
About this tomb were the figures of Thomas and Walter, and 
two other sons of Sir Nicholas, whose names are defaced, and 
also the figures and arms of the four daughters of Sir Nicholas. 

These inscriptions are now defaced, but there still remains a 
handsome altar-tomb of alabaster, enriched with figures of 
angels under Gothic canopies, whose task is to display the 
heraldic achievements of the knight, whose figure, clothed in 
plate armour, lies on the top of the tomb ; his head, on the 
front of which are the letters I. H. C. in text-hand, resting on 
his helmet, which is decorated with a rich bandeau. 

The windows still retain portions of the stained glass, with 
which they have been filled. 

DABLEY-IN-THE-DALE. 

The churchyard at this place is ornamented with one of 
the largest and most ancient yew trees in the kingdom. It 
measures thirty-three feet in girth, and, though robbed of many 
of its branches, still exhibits a singular specimen of luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The church is a Gothic structure, of the end of the four- 
teenth century, or perhaps a little later. Whatever its age 
may be, however, it doubtless stands on the site of a far more 
ancient buildings of which a few sculptured stones are inserted 
in the walls of the present edifice. 

Here are several specimens of the coffin-shaped slabs, deco- 
rated with crosses, partly hidden by the church walls being 
built upon them'; a very perfect one of later date is built in 
the wall of the porch ; it has a bugle-horn suspended from the 
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shaft of the cross ; underneath the horn are some slight traces 
of an animal, but not sufficiently distinct to be figured. A 




stone coffin, with a circular recess for the head, was found in 
the churchyard many years since ; it is now used as a cistern 
to catch the water which runs from the roof of the church. 
Against a window in the south transept of the church is a 
recumbent figure, carved in sandstone. It represents a knight, 
with curly hair and beard ; a sword by his side, holding in his 
hands a heart, and having a rose at his feet. The legs are 
crossed in the same manner as in effigies supposed to represent 
Crusaders. Tradition says his name was John of Darley, and 
that he lived in the neighbourhood. 

Beneath this, but quite unconnected with it, is an alabaster 
slab, with an inscription in old English, much defaced. In the 
north transept there are two incised slabs, inferior to few in 
point of execution. They are of alabaster, and have the lines 
filled with pitch, which renders the designs very distinct. They 
were erected to the memory of branches of the family of 
Rollisley, formerly lords of the manor of Rowsley, an adjoining 
village. The first bears an inscription in a mixed dialect of 
Latin and English, which, being rather extraordinary, is copied 
verbatim. 

'^ Hie jacet Carolus Johannes Rollisley, armiger, Elizabeth, 
uxor ejus, the thirde die of June, the yere of oure Lorde a 
thousand v.c. and thriteen;^^ each figure stands beneath a 
richly-decorated canopy* At the feet of the male are eight 
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sons ; and at those of the female^ four daughters ; between the 
heads are the arms of BoUisley^ impaling those of his wife. 
The smaller slab is inscribed^ '^ Hie jacet corpora Johannis 
Rollysley . . . hie q^ qdem Johannes obiit xxvi. die Aprilis 
Ao. Dni. M*! ccccc . . . Quonim animabus propitietur Deus. 
Amen.'^ He died in 1535^ so this slab must have been one of 
the latest in the county upon which the Catholic form of sup- 
plication was used. It has figures as the other ; above, Kollisley's 
arms, quartered with those of his lady ; at his feet are figures 
of ten sons, at those of the lady, two daughters, who are sepa- 
rated from the sons by a shield of arms. 

The matrices of several ancient brasses are to be seen in 
some of the paving-stones; the brasses themselves have long 
ago disappeared. 

DERBY 

Appears to have contained six monastic establishments, of 
which no traces now remain. In excavations upon the sites of 
these buildings various remains have been brought to light, 
which prove the extent and importance of these establishments. 

The Priory of Saint James stood nearly upon the same 
ground now occupied by the King's Head Inn, and in digging 
the foundation for buildings in the neighbourhood, a large 
stone coffin, containing a human skeleton, was discovered many 
years since. 

The Abbey of Saint Helen stood upon the ground now 
covered by the establishment of Mr. Hall, the marble mason. 

Quantities of human remains have been discovered in 
lowering the ground upon the site of the cemetery attached to 
the monastery. Some of the skeletons were inclosed in cells 
of flagstones, placed close together, without cement. 

If there had not been a certainty of the existence of a reli- 
gious establishment and its burial-ground upon this spot, we 
-should at once have assigned the graves lined with slabs to a 
very early period, probably to the early converts to Christianity, 
who, after having commenced burying in consecrated ground, 
would still retain a few of their Pagan customs in the way of 
interriiig the dead ; this is an instance of the Celtic kist-vaen 
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haTing surviyed the disuse of barrows^ in whicli it is generally 
fonnd, and of its having been in use in a modified form as late 
as the reign of Henry II, in whose day the Abbey of St. 
Helen was founded. 

In a field called the Nims, near which stood the Nunnery 
of Saint Mary, some relics were found on the 2d of March, 
1825, by some workmen employed in laying out the ground 
for a street. About two feet from the surface, the men came 
in contact with a stone coffin, which, being opened, was found 
to contain hums^n bones, apparently the skeleton of a female of 
small proportions. The sinking of the earth had broken this 
ancient receptacle of what once possessed life and thought and 
beauty ; it was about five feet long, and lay in a direction due 
east and west. Several fragments of human bones were found 
in the immediate vicinity of the coffin, and at a short distance 
were subsequently discovered the remains of an encaustic pave- 
ment. This interesting relic was about nine feet in length, and 
four feet in width, and was formed of many coloured tiles, 
about three inches square. The pavement was partly surrounded 
by the foundations of walls ; several fragments dug up ia the 
vicinity had the appearance of archstones, as if they had been 
employed in constructing the doorway of a small room, of which 
the pavement formed the floor. 

Of the Derby Churches, that of All Saints takes precedence; 
but we have nothing to do with the architectural beauties of its 
lofty tower ; and in early monuments it is very deficient, two 
only coming within our limits ; one of these is an incised slab 
of alabaster, placed upright against a pew in the north aisle; it 
represents an ecclesiastic standing beneath a rich Gothic canopy, 
holding a chalice in his left hand, and having his right hand 
elevated. Bound the edge of the slab runs the following inscrip- 
tion : ^' Subtus me jacit Johannes Lawe quondam canonicus 
ecclesise collegiatse omnium Scor Derbey ac Subdecanus ejusdem, 
qui obiit anno dni millimo cccc ^^ (1400) cujus anima propi- 
tietur Deus. Amen.'' 

In the east end of the north aisle is a wooden tomb, about 
four feet high, upon which lies the effigy of a dignitary in rich 
canonical robes, with a dog at his feet, collared, and looking 
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moumfuUy up at Lis master. Upon the side of this tomb are 




Indeed Slab at All Saints Church, Derby. 



figures of thirteen monks in praying postures^ and under them^ 
cut in wood^ lies a man on his left side^ wrapped up in his 
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winding-slieet^ with a " cross patee'' on Ids left breast. Tban 
tomb is supposed to cover the remaLos of one of the abbots of 
Darley^ and is one of the kind not nnfirequently phiced over 
the graves of persons of high ecclesiastical rank, and supposed 
to represent the appearance of the buried corpse, contrasting 
with the gorgeous effigy of the deceased in his robes in such a 
manner as to convey a wholesome lesson of the transitory 
nature of human greatness to persons destitute of learning, 
and to whose feelings a highly-coloured representation of the 
fate of all flesh would appeal in a startling manner* 

Some tombs of this description are sufficiently reyolting to 
impart a disagreeable sensation to any person. 

Saint Alkmund's church, notwithstanding its antiquity, does 
not contain any monuments dating previous to the Reformation. 

The church is supposed to have been founded as early as 
the ninth century, in honour of Alkmund (son of Alured, the 
deposed king of Northumbria), who was slain in battle whilst 
endeavouring to reinstate his father. Some relics of the 
Saxon church were discovered whilst pulling down the late 
church (a building of the fourteenth century), to make way for 
a new edifice, built by subscription in 1844-5. These were — 
a fragment of sculpture, ornamented with figures of animals^ 
which appear to have formed the lower limb of a finial cross ; 
and two sandstone capitals of a conical form, decorated with 
crosses and knotwork, in the peculiar and distinctive style of 
Saxon sculpture ; one of the capitals is likewise ornamented 
with a human head. 

There are no mediaeval monuments in the other churches 
at Derby. 

DOVEBIDOE CHUBCH 

Contains an incised slab of alabaster, with the effigies of Ralph 
Oakover, Esq., and Agnes his wife ; he died in 1495, and is 
represented upon the slab as clad in plate armour, bareheaded, 
and pillowed on his helmets- 
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DRONFIELD. 

In Dronfield churcli are brasses representing members of a 
branch of the Eyre family, and in the chancel is a gravestone^ 
into which are inserted the figures of two priests engraved on 
brass plates ; they are habited in copes, the borders of which 
are ornamented with quatrefoils ; between them is the figure 
of a bngle-hom, and beneath them are the following inscrip-* 
tions in text-hand ; 

" Hie jacet Doms. Thomas Gomfrey de Wormhull quondam 
Rector Ecclesise de Dronfield qui obiit II? die mensis Octobri 
anno domini Mccclxxxx nono/' (2d October, 1399.) 

." Hie jacet Dus Bicus Gomfrey quondam Rector Ecclesise 
de Idenhall et Frebendiari de Somershall in capella Regis de 
Fenkcriche et frater p'dict Thome qui obiit anno Domini 
Mill^ ccc • • • (13 . • ) quorum amimarum propitietur Deus. 
Amen/' 

In the south aisle is an altar-tomb of alabaster, enriched 
with figures of angels holding shields ; upon it lies the statue 
of a knight clothed in plate armour of the fifteenth century, 
without helmet. 

DUFFIELD CHUBCH 

Possesses an inscription to the memory of John Bradshaw, 
who died in 1523, and a very fine altar-tomb to the memory 
of Sir Roger Minors, of Windle Hill, in the parish of Sutton, 
who died in 1536, and of his lady. This tomb stands in the 
north aisle of the chancel, and is decorated on the sides with 
figures of friars sculptured in bas-relief, and at the ends with 
angels holding shields of arms ; upon the tomb are the effigies 
of the knight and lady ; he is bareheaded, encased in plate 
armour, and decorated with a collar of SS. His head reclines 
upon his helmet, with crest and lamberquin. The lady is 
clothed with a gown and mantle, and wears the angular head- 
dress. She has a tittle dog on each side of her feet. 

Altogether this is one of the finest monuments in the 
county, and is highly valuable as illustrating the minutise of 
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clothing and body-armour worn daring the reign of Henry 

vm. 



ELMTON. 

In the chancel of Elmton church is a slab with a cross 
fleury engrayed on it^ and this inscription in text-hand : 
" Orate pro aia Roberti Berbi." 

ETWALL CHUBCH 

Is the burying-place of the Port family^ to branches of which 
there are monuments exhibiting very fine specimens of the 
brasses in use subsequent to the Reformation ; when kneeling 
figures^ covered with armorials^ and followed by troops of chil- 
dren also kneeling^ came into use^ and soon superseded the 
standing or reclining effigies which were in use before, and to 
which we owe a great part of our knowledge of mediaeval 
costume. 

There is one monument in Etwall church that comes within 
our limits, which is to commemorate Henry Port and Elizabeth 
his wife, who, with seventeen children, are represented upon 
brass plates ; the effigy of Henry Port is wanting. The in- 
scription is curious : 

'^ Orate pro anabus Henrid Port, et Elizabeth uxor ejus, 
qui quidem Henricus obiit in festo Translacionis Sci Thomas 
Marturis. Anno Dm. M.Y.C. duodecimo (1512) quorum 
animabus propitietur Dens. Amen.^' 

EYAM CHURCH 

Contains no monuments of interest ; there is an ancient font, 
lined with lead ; and there are some vestiges of painted glass 
in one of the wiadows. 

In the churchyard stands an intricately-ornamented cross of 
Saxon work, enriched with human figures and various elaborate 
designs of interlaced knotwork. Its present height is about 
eight feet, and the upper part of the shaft is wanting, as seen 
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in thft engraving. It is probably of the same period as the 




CioBS in Eyam Churchyard. 

cross at Bakewell^ to which it is much superior^ both from its 
style of workmanship and state of preservation. 

H ALLAH (west). 

On the north side of the chancel of the church at this place 
is an altar-tomb with the effigy of a man in plate armour^ 
having a shield of arms on each side of his head^ and this in- 
scription : 

''Hie jacet Thomas Powtrell armiger quondam dominus 
istius Yille ac patron istius ecclesise qui obiit xxiiii die Augusti 
anno Dni M® cccc® Ixxxiiij (1484) cujus anima propitietur Deus.'' 

HABTINGTON, 

In the churchyard of this village, near to the chancel door 
of the church, is a very large stone coffin, with a thick and 
heavy cover, upon which has been sculptured a cross fleury, 

14 
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now almost obliterated by the effects of the weatber. The 
size and form of the coffin indicate that it has not been in- 
tended to be placed beneath the ground, and the many furrows 
which it exhibits, arising from atmospheric causes, show that 
centuries must have elapsed since the occupancy of its present 
situation. It is probable that many have in turn occupied this 
narrow house, as several initials of a modern style of letter are 
engraved upon the lid ; and from information afforded by the 
sexton it appears that some years since, the cover being re- 
moved, the stone coffin was found to inclose an inner one of 
wood, upon which there were initials done in brass nails, but 
no date. This would certainly be of much later date than the 
outer coffin, as the custom of using brass nails appears to have 
been most prevalent during the seventeenth century. On the 
north side of the church is a window which has been long 
blocked up; the stones used for this purpose being mostly 
fragments of crucial gravestones, of the same character as the 
Bakewell collectioBy afford another instance of the appropria- 
tion of these memorials to architectural purposes, which is the 
case in many of the Derbyshire churches, and moreover adduce 
another proof of their great antiquity. 

HARTSHOBNE. 

There is an incised slab of alabaster in this church, repre- 
senting the figures of a knight in the armour of the fifteenth 
century, and his lady. 

HATHEB.SAGE. 

The churchyard is, upon pretty good authority, said to be the 
resting-place of Eittle John, the companion of the noble-hearted 
Bobin Hood ; who, with his band of stalwart followers, success- 
fully resisted the barbarous feudal laws of the Normans. 
Certain it is that in the churchyard are two worn sandstones, 
placed at a distance from each other, which from time imme- 
morial have been said to mark the situation of Little John's 
grave, which was opened about the close of the last century by 
a party from Cannon Hall, near Barnsley, in Yorkshire, when 
they found a thigh-bone of monstrous size, which was taken 
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away, together with .an ancient cap which was suspended in 
the churchy said to have belonged to the same individual. 




In the interior of the church is an ancient font ; and on 
the north side of the chancel is an altar-tomb^ upon which axe 
brass figures <^ a man with short hair^ cased in plate armour 
of peculiar construction^ with a gorget of chain-mail, armed 
with a long sword and a dagger, with a lion under his feet ; 
and of a lady in a veiled head-dress and gown faced with 
ermine ; beneath them are figures of eleven sons and three 
daughters, distinguished by their Christian names. Under the 
effigies is the following inscription : 

" Hie jacet Bobertus Eyr armiger qui obiit xx die mensis 
Marcii anno Millimo cccc** lix (1459) et Johna uxor ejus quae 
obiit IX die mensis Marcii anno dm Millmo cccc'' lxiii (1463) 
ac pueri eorundem quor anabus ppicietur Deus. Amen.^' 

Upon the north wall hangs a wooden tablet, to which are 
attached gilt brass plates, upon which are engraved kneeling 
effigies of a male, followed by four sons, each distinguished by 
his Christian name, and of a female clothed in a gown and 
surcoat, upon which are emblazoned her arms; she wears a 
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pointed head-dress^ and has a long strap and buckle round her 
waist. The male figure is, with the exception of the head and 
hands, cased in plate armour ; has long hair, and wears broad- 
toed sollerets. The inscription runs as follows : 

'' Orate pro animabus venerabilis viri magistri Badulphi 
Eyr quondam . . de Offerton in Com. Derby generosi et 
Elisab. uxoris ejus, qui quidem Badulphus obiit ano. Dom. 
1493.^' 

There is also a monument to the memory of Sir Arthur Eyre 
and his three wives, the date of which is lost. 

HOGNASTON CHURCH. 

Over the doorway of this church is a circular-headed tym- 
panum, upon which is rudely sculptured the representation of 
a human figure standing, surrounded by animals, amongst 
which is a lamb holding a staff, at the end of which is a globe 
surrounded by a cross. 

ILKESTON. 

In the middle of the chancel of Ilkeston church is an altar- 
tomb with the eflSgy of a Crusader sculptured in stone, with a 




Cantilupe Monument, Ilkeston Church. 



dog at his feet. He wears a hood of mail, and is armed with 
a dagger and heater-shaped shield, which is charged with a 
coat of arms, denoting the figure to be intended to represent 
Nicholas Cantilupe, Lord of Ilkeston^ who died in 1855. 
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KEDLEBTON. 

Upon removing two circular pieces of wood in the floor of 
the chancel of Eedleston churchy about a foot beneath the pre- 
sent pavement^ appear the head of a knight in mail armour^ 
and that of his lady in veil and wimple^ sculptured in pretty 
high relief^ part of their hands also appear joined in the atti- 
tude of prayer; each of the sculptures is inclosed within a 
quatrefoil. In the year 1810, the stones above being removed, 
it appeared that these quatrefoils, and the heads within them, 
were cut on a large gravestone, four feet wide and ten inches 
thick, without any inscription. This is probably an earlier 
specimen of sculpture, applied to the purpose of perpetuating 
the features of the brave and beautiful of former times, than 
the effigy of Matilda Le Cans, existing in Brampton church, 
which appears to have been executed about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The one in question may be assigned to 
the commencement of the same century. 

In the south transept is an altar-tomb with alabaster figures 
of a knight of the Curzon family and his lady ; he is in plate 
armour, and wears a collar of SS ; his hair is straight, and 
his head reclines upon his helmet. At one end of the monu- 
ment are figures of seven sons and the same number of 
daughters. 

In the same place is the statue of anothj^r knight in plate 
armour ; like the preceding one, it is carved in alabaster, and 
represents the knight bareheaded, and wearing a collar of SS. 

Over a doorway in Kedleston church is a semicircular tym- 
panum, representing a figure of a man on horseback, of very 
early work ; it is placed beneath a circular arch, ornamented 
with a zig-zag pattern. 

LANOLEY CHURCH 

Contains monumental inscriptions to Alice, widow of Thomas 
Beresford, of Newton, dated 1511; and to Thomas Twyford, 
who died in 1523. 

LONGFORD CHURCH. 

In this church are several ancient monuments of the Long- 
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ford family^ whicli possessed the manor for more than three 
centuries ; one of these is an altar-tomb^ under a richly-orna- 
mented arch at the east end of the south aisle^ on which is the 
figure of a knight in plate armour^ mail gorget^ and pointed 
helmet^ with a collar of SS round his neck^ and his hands 
joined in a supplicatory form ; under his head is a large helmet 
with the Longford crest^ which here much resembles three 
mushrooms. 

Near this monument is another effigy of a knight in plate 
armour and mail gorget^ with the arms of Longford on his 
breast. 

At the end of the north aisle is an altar-tomb enriched with 
the shields of arms of the Longford family and others ; upon 
it lies the statue of a knight in plate armour^ with a richly- 
ornamented helmet^ encircled with a bandeau^ on the front of 
which is inscribed in text-hand the letters '^ I. H. C/' 



MATLOCK. 

In the church at this place is an incised slab to the memoiy 
of some of the Wolley (Eunily^ on which are represented a male 
and female^ with their hands raised in an attitude of supplica- 
tion ; at their feet are six children. A mutilated inscription 
surroimds the verge, with a date at its termination, apparently 
15—3. 



MELBOUBNE. 

The church of this place can lay claim to a very high anti- 
quity, being by many judicious archaeologists attributed to the 
eleventh century ; and although many alterations have been 
made in the original edifice, it is fortunate that many charac- 
teristic features of it still remain. Old as the present church 
may be, it is certain that its site was occupied by a Christian 
temple at a far earlier period, which tradition points out as 
very soon after the assassination of Osthrid, queen of Ethelred, 
the Mercian king, which took place in the year 697, at or near 
to Melbourne ; from the same source we learn that the church 
was built to commemorate the queen. This legend is to a 
certain extent corroborated by a discovery made in the autumn 
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of 1842^ whilst cleajring the pillars of the present church from 
an accumulation of whitewash^ beneath which covering a 
painting was found, apparently representing the aforenamed 
tragedy. In the centre of this decoration was a crucifix, and 
in the compartments by which it was surrounded were various 
figures, the most conspicuous of which was a man holding in 
one hand a large club, and with the other grasping a female 
by the wrist, lliere had been another painting on the same 
pillar previous to the one above described ; of this little could 
be distinguished, further than a figure in armour in the act of 
striking. Both these paintings appear to have had an allusion 
to the murder of Osthrid. 

The font is apparently very ancient, its form is hemispherical, 
and it is supported by a cluster of four columns, through which 
is an aperture to carry off the water. Like most of the Der- 
byshire fonts, it is lined with lead. (For the above particulars 
we are indebted to the ^ History of Melbourne Church,' by the 
Rev. Joseph Deans.) 

Under an obtuse arch, in the south wall of the south aisle, 
is the mutilated statue of a Crusader in mail, over which is a 
surcoat, with a bandeau of jewels round his head. On his 
shield are the arms of Melbourne. 

Under an ogee arch, on the outside of the chancel, against 
the south wall, is another ancient figure, in stone, of a Crusader, 
in mail and surcoat, with a large angular shield, and at his 
feet a lion. 

MELLOR CHURCH 

Is dedicated to Saint Thomas, and was originally built 
between 1130 and 1160. But little of this edifice now remains, 
many repairs and alterations having taken place ; though it is 
probable that the tower has claims to a considerable degree of 
antiquity. In the church are two objects of antiquity of a 
kind not often seen. The most ancient is the font, which is 
cut out of a block of sandstone of the same quality as that of 
the two obelisks upon Ludworth Moor, which are elsewhere 
alluded to. It is circular, and is ornamented with uncouth 
sculptures of three animals, the centre one carrying a human 
figure upon its back (probably designed to represent the entrance 
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of Christ into Jeruselem). A partially-defaced rim encircles 
the upper edge^ and the interior of the font is lined with lead^ 
with -a hole at the bottom for the egress of the water. This 
vessel appears to be at least as early as the commencement of 
the eleventh century. 

The other object of interest is an ancient pulpit hewn out 
of a solid block of oak. It is hexagonal^ and is ornamented 
with tracery upon four sides. The style of the tracery denotes 
it to have been executed about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. These two relics of antiquity had been considered 
as lumber^ until the present incumbent^ the Rev. Matthew 
Freeman^ caused the font to be placed at the west end of the 
churchy and the pulpit within the chancel railing. 

We are not aware of the existence of any other example (^ 
a carved pulpit formed from a solid block of wood; the one in 
question may therefore be considered as a very extraordinary 
specimen of mediaeval art. 

There was formerly a stone cross standing in the church- 
yard ; it is now broken^ and the remaining part serves as a 
pedestal for the sun-dial. 

When, some years ago, the north wall of the church was 
taken down, several holes hewn in the rock were discovered, 
which had evidently been foundations for the pillars of a more 
ancient building. 

In a hole in the wall, stopped up with plaster, were found a 
set of beads and a rosette, cut out of hawthorn wood. One 
of them was wormeaten, and the string was decayed, but with 
these exceptions the rosary was in good condition ; they are 
now in the possession of the incumbent. 

These articles, as savouring of Popery, were probably con- 
cealed at the time of the Reformation by some person con- 
nected with the church, who could not entirely relinquish the 
religion in which he had been brought up, and who retained 
a reverence for the appliances of the old faith. The writer is 
in possession of the cover of a brass censer discovered under 
similar circumstances in the church wall at Dymchurch, Kent. 

MOBLEY. 

In the north aisle of Morley church are four windows occu- 
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pying nearly the whole of the north side, and one at the east 

^ end of the same aisle, filled with painted glass, said by tradition 

I to have been brought from Dide Abbey, at the time of the 

dissolution of the monasteries. It represents various legendary 

subjects divided into small compartments, and explained by 

inscriptions in text-hand. Both the figures and legends are a 

great deal mutilated, but the subjects of several of them, which 

f appear to belong to a connected series may still be made out. 

! They relate to a tradition, that on a dispute between the 

canons of Depedale and the keepers of the forest, the king 

granted to the canons as much land, as between two suns 

j could be encircled with a plough drawn by stags, which were 

I to be caught from the forest. Under one of the compartments 
is the inscription, " Go whom and yowke them and take ye 

ground th ye plooe -/' and under another, " Here Saynt Robert 
plooyth wyth the plooe.*' 

In the east window is the figure of Saint Ursula crowned, 
and surrounded with a glory, and beneath her, two angels 
holding the eleven thousand virgins in a cloth ; on a label is 
the inscription, '^Sca Ursula cum xi Mill. . . Virginum ascendens 
in Coelum.'' On the step of the altar is a brass plate, upon 
which is the following inscription, in text-hand, '^Orati p' 
aiabus Godithe de Stathum dni de Morley et Bicardi filii sui, 
qui campanile istud et ecclesiam fieri fecert .... quibus tenent 
anno dni Milhmo cccc tercio.'* (1403.) 

In the chancel is a gravestone inlaid with brass plates, on 
which are engraved the effigies ofa man in plate armour, bare- 
headed, kneeling on his helmet, and armed with a dagger, and 
of his lady, in a long gown and mitred head-dress. They are 
represented in the attitude of prayer, with labels proceeding 
from each, inscribed, "See Xyofere ora pro nobis.'* Over 
them is a figure of Saint Christopher engraved in brass, to 
whom these supplications are addressed ; he is figured as fording 
a stream, and carrying the infant Jesus on his shoulders. 
Under the brasses is this inscription, " Here lieth John Stathum, 
squyer, sometyme Lorde of thys towne, and Cecily his wyfe, 
which yaf to yis church iij belles, and ordeyned iij.*. iiij.rf. 
yerely for brede to be done in almes among pourefolk of ys 
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pisch^ i ye obiit of dame Godythe^ sometyme Lady of ys towne, 
the said John dyed the vi daye of November, ye yere of ouie 
Lord M.ccccliiij (1454), and the said Cecily died the xx day 
of April, the yere of our Lord M.cccc.xliiij (1444), of whose 
sowles God have mercy. Amen/' There is an altar-tomb 
covered with a slab of Pnrbeck marble, inlaid with brass 
figures of a man in armour of the fifteenth century, with his 
helmet and crest beneath his head ; and his two ladies, one on 
each side of him ; both ladies wear long gowns, with fur collars 
and cuffs, and the mitred head-dress. Above the male is a 
small figure of St. Christopher; and above the females, those 
of St. Mary and St. Anne ; on scrolls are the following suppli* 
catory sentences : 



"See Cristofere 
Sea Maria ) ora pro nobis.' 

Sea Anna 

Below these brasses is the inscription, "Orate p' aiab 
Thome Stathum milit' nuper dni hujus viUe q' obiit xxvii, die 
julii ao dni M.cccc.lxx?, (1470), et dne Elisabeth uxoris ej filie 
Roberti Langley armigeri ac Thomasine ulterius uxoris ei filie 
Johannes Curson armigeri quorum animabus propitietur Deus. 
Amen.'* 

Under an ornamented arch, on the south side of the chancel^ 
is an altar-tomb with brass plates, on which are engraved the 
effigies of Henry Statham, who died 30th of April, 1481, and 
his three wives, Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. He is cased 
in an elegant suit of armour of the period, with globular 
breastplate, and reclines upon his helmet, which is surmounted 
by a large crest, representing a spoonbiU; he is armed with 
sword and dagger, and has a lion under his feet. One of the 
ladies is dressed in the remarkable mourning habit of the age, 
by which it may be understood that she outlived her husband; 
the other two are clothed in the ordinary gowns, and wear the 
common head-dress of the period. 

In the chancel is an altar-tomb, with brass figures of a 
knight and -lady, to the memory of Henry Sacheverill and 
Isabella, his wife ; he died on the 20th of July, 1458. 

There are also brasses to John Sacheverill and Joan, his 
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wife^ who are represented as kneeling on cnsliions opposite to 
eacli other^ having between them their coat of arms. The 
male is bareheaded, and clad in plate armour, and is followed 
by three sons ; below the cushion on which he kneels is a pair 
of gauntlets. The female is clad in a tight fitting gown, with 




Sacheverel Monument, Morley Church. 

ermine cuffs, and wears an embroidered head-dress, of the 
pointed form. She is followed by five daughters. Above' 
these figures is an effigy of Saint Christopher, carrying on his 
shoulders two children, each bearing a cross. On two scrolls 
is the invocation to Saint Christopher, parted thus. 



Sainte Christofere 
The epitaph is as follows : 



ora pro nobis. 



" Hie jacet Johes Sachevrill armig. filius et. heres Itad! 
Sachevrell dni de Snetterton et Hopwell, et Joana uxor ejus 
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filia et heres Henrici Statbam armigeri dni de Morley qui 
quidem Johnes obiit in bello Bicardi tertii morta Bosworth 
anno Dm H.cccclxxxiii (1483) quoram anabus propitietur Deus. 
Amen." 

MUGGINTON CHURCH 

(Contains a monument witb brass figures to the memory of 
Bichard Ejdveton and bis wife Joan; be wears plated armour^ 
mail gorget^ and collar of SS^ terminated by a portcullis^ 
and is armed witb a long sword^ wbicb bangs in &ont^ and a 
^ggcf i 1^ ^^^ i^ests on bis belmet^ wbicb is decorated witb 
a large crest^ representing a wolf snarling at bis own reflection 
in a circular looking-glass. At tbe feet of tbe figure is a 
mastiff witb a collar round bis neck. Tbe lady wears an 
ermined jacket and mantle^ and ber bair falls upon tbe sboul- 
ders in natural ringlets^ being only confined round tbe forebead 
by a bandeau of roses ; round ber neck is an ornament^ appa- 
rently of pearls. Tbe inscription is — 

" Hie jacent Bicardus Kniveton armiger dominus de Mer- 
caston et Underwood et Jobanna uxor ejus qui quidem Bicbus 
obiit ... die . . A. domini m. cccc (1400) quorum animabus 
propitietur Deus. Amen.'* 

Tbere is also an inscription to tbe memory of William 
Ireton, of Ireton, wbo died in 1502. 

NEWTON SOLNET. 

Two ancient monuments of tbe Solney family exist in this 
church ; one of them is a statue carved in stone^ of a knight 
in mail and surcoat^ bis feet resting upon two fobated brackets, 
witb his left hand on his breast, and bis right band upon his 
sword. This interesting old sculpture has been removed from 
the nave into a receptacle for lumber on tbe north side of the 
chancel. The other is under an arch in tbe north wall of tbe 
chancel; it is the effigy of a knight in plate armour, with 
gorget of mail. Tbe pillow on which bis head reclines is sup- 
ported by angels, and bis feet are placed upon a Hon. This 
statue is much more modem than the other, and is carved in 
alabaster, a material seldom used for sculptures of a very 
early date. 
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NOBBUBY CHUBCH 

Is enriched with a considerable quantity of stained glass 
representing passages in monkish legends^ figures of saints^ 
heraldic bearings^ &c. ; an exuberance of carved tracery orna- 
ments the pews^ and several fine monuments to members of 
the Fitzherbert family are contained within its walls ; besides 
which, there is in the chancel the figure of a Crusader in the 
act of drawing his sword, clad in a complete shirt of chain 
mail, with a hood of the same over his head ; the hood and 
shirt are represented as being of one piece ; from the loins to 
the knees he is covered with drapery) and on the scabbard of 
his sword is a chevron ornament. The oldest of the Fitzherbert 
monuments is a rich altar-tomb of alabaster, under the arch 
between the nave and north transept; it is decorated with 
elegant Gothic tracery, and figures of ladies holding shields 
sculptured in bas-relief: on the top are figures of a knight and 
his lady ; he appears bareheaded, in plate armour, with a lion 
at his feet ; the lady in the veiled and reticulated head-dress 
prevalent in the reign of Henry IV, with angels supporting 
her pillow, and two little dogs at her feet. 

Under ah arch in the south transept is another altar-tomb 
of alabaster, the sides of which are much enriched with figures 
in bas-relief; upon it lies the effigy of a knight in richly orna- 
mented plate armour, bareheaded, wearing a collar of roses, 
and having a lion at his feet. Here are also memorials of 
Alice, wife of Nicholas Fitzherbert, who died in the reign of 
Edward IV; of Richard Fitzherbert, father of Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert the judge; and of John Fitzherbert, who died in 
1531, to whom is erected a plain altar-tomb of 4)lue marble, 
with a brass plate, inscribed — "Hie jacet corpus Johannis 
Fitzherbert armigeri quondam domini hujus manerii qui obiit 
. . . Sancti Jacobi Apostoli mccccc tricesimo primo 
cujus animse propicietur Deus. Amfen;'* — and of the above- 
mentioned Sir Anthony, one of the Justices of the Common 
Pleas, who died 1588, to whom, with his lady, is set apart a 
gravestone with their effigies on brass plates, where he is repre- 
sented in a robe, with a roll in his hand ; she in a mantle, 
ornamented with her arms. Excepting a long metrical epitaph 
in Latin, only the fiDllowing fragment of the inscription 
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remaiiu : — " . . mon benche and sometyme lorde and ' 

patron of this towne .... 

. . . of Richard Coton of Hampstall Bydware.'^ 

The whole^ however^ has been preserved by Le Neve, and is 
as foUows : 

'' Of yonre charitie prey for the soule of Sir Anthony Fitz- 
herbert Knighte one of the Kinges Justices of the Common 
Benche, and sometyme Lord and Patrone of this towne, and 
Dorithie his wyfe, daughter of Sir Henry Willoughby Knt. 
and dame Mawde his last wife one of the daughters and heyres 
of Richard Coton of Hampstall Bydware esquier by which he 
had five sonnes and five daughters, which Sir Anthony deceased 
the xxYii of May an^ Dni m.cccccxxxyiii and the said Mawde. 

There is ako an incised slab of alabaster, with a figure in 
a winding-sheet ; the inscription is illegible. 

The two following epitaphs are stated in Le Neve's collec- 
tion of epitaphs in the British Museum, to be in Northbury 
church, CO. Derby. 

On a tombe in a little chapel on the right hand — 

** Mcccc aevcoAy and three 
Yerei of oaie Lord passed in degree 
The body fhat beried is under this stone 
Of If idud FitEherbert Lord and Patrone 
Of Norboiy with Ahs the donghter of Henry Bothe 
Eight sonnes and fire daughters he had in sothe : 
Two sonnes and two daoghters by Isabel hys wyf e 
tk) seventeen children he had in his lyfe 
This church he made of hys own expence 
In the joy of heaven be hys recompence 
And in moone of November the nineteenth dey 
He bequeathed his soule to everlasting joye." 



The other is. 



"The dart of Death that no man may flee 
Nay Uie common lawe of mertaUitae 
Hath demanded to be buried here 
The body of Rafe Fitzherbert squiere 
Patron of this churche and of this towne Lorde 
The which deceaased years of oure Lorde 
Mcccclxxxiii 

Of Marche the second dey ikvB parted he 
With him is laid upon this sepulture 
Elisabeth his wyfe begon in sure 
Daughter of John Marshall 
Esqr Lord of Upton and Sedfall 
Seven sonnes and eight daughters they had in fere 
In thys life together whilst that they were 
MerdftilJesu that pitiest mankinde 
In thys blyss graunte them a place to fynde. 
Ptesteo anjmabus requiem Dens." 
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NORTON CHURCH 

Contaiiis the monuments of William Blyth, who died about 
the end of the fifteenth century ; the father and of the mother 
of John Blythe, Bishop of Salisbury, and Geffrey Blythe, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; also the tomb of their elder 
brother Bichard, with a mutilated inscription. 

FARWICH. 

Over a window in the north aisle of Parwich church is in- 
serted a coffin-shaped slab, upon which is engraved a cross 
fleury and sword. 

RADBOURNE. 

Here is an ancient inscription, commemorative of Peter de 
la Pole and his wife, it runs as foUows : 

'^ Hie jacent Petrus de la Pole : et Elizabeth uxor ejus 
que Elizabeth obiit quarto die mensis Augusti anno Dom : 
Mccccxxxii et qui Petrus obiit .... 

At the end of the north aisle is an altar-tomb of alabaster, 
enricbed with figures of angels holding shields ) on the slab are 
engraved the figures of a judge and his lady, under canopies, 
with an inscription in text-hand, of which the following alone 
remains : 

^' Hie jacet Badulphus Pole . . . et Johan' uxor . . . " 

This tomb is doubtless to the memory of Balph Pole, who 
was made one of the Justices of the King^s Bench in 1452. 

In the nave is the effigy of one of the same family carved 
in alabaster ; he is represented as clothed in plate armour, with 
a collar of SS ; beneath his head, which is uncovered, is his 
helmet, with crest and lamberquin. The effigy of the female 
by his side is habited in a long gown and mantle. 

Upon one of the paving-stones of the aisle of this church is 
sculptured a sepulchral cross of remarkable form, differing from 
any other example in the county. It is probably not so ancient 
as those discovered in Bakewell church, but resembles some of 
them in an important particular, namely, that the design is 
formed by an assemblage of circles placed in certain positions. 
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which of course vary in accordance with the pattern of the 
cross intended to be produced. 




BEFTON. 



At this place it is supposed the first Christian church in the 
kingdom of Merda was erected; and it is certain^ that many of 
its mouarchs were here interred. 

The greater part of the original building was destroyed by 
the Danes, who wintered there in 874, at which time Eadburga 
, daughter of Eadulph, king of the East Angles, Was abbess of the 
'mqnastery connected with the church. 

' \f ^'g crypt, however, still remains one of the most perfect 

;\e^mples of Ssbcon vrchiti^Kture extant in the kingdom. There 

. have bden three • erftrauci^ to the crypt, by steps which appear 

^ ;to have communipated witli the transepts of the church. It is 

• neajrly a square of seventeen feet, the roof being vaulted with 

circtd&r arches, springing from four spirally wreathed columns, 

slWdjng upon rudely formed circular bases without mouldings, 

and surmounted by square capitals of very early style. The 

vaulting ribs are square, and there is an absence of groining, 

very uncommon ; at the east end of the central division is a 

broken altar of stone. 
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Besides the crypt there are other portions of the original 
building still remaining in various parts of the present edifice ; 
namely, the chancel, and some minor fragments. 

Of the illustrious dead, who found a resting-place here, no 
memorials now exist. Many years ago, a stone was found on 
the west side of the churchyard, which probably had formed 
part of a tomb similar to the one at Penrith, now known as the 
" Giants Grave.'* This interesting relic was some time since 
destroyed; it is therefore most fortunate that, connected as it un- 




Saxon Sculpture, Repton Church. 

doubtedly was with the Mercian princes, an accurate represen- 
tation of it has been preserved. (Transactions of the British 
Archaeological Association at Winchester, 1845, pp. 451-3.) 

About fifty-three years since, a leaden coffin was found east 
of the church, inscribed "Augustus anima Augustus orbis . . . .*' 
Some other earlier antiquities have been discovered in this 
neighbourhood, which are described in the section of this work 
appropriated to Saxon remains. 

The only monument about the church of any antiquity is an 
altar-tomb placed in the crypt. Upon it is the figure of a 
knight in plate armour, bareheaded, with a lion at his feet. 

In 1749, a gravestone was found amongst the ruins of the 
monastery, with an imperfect inscription inLombardic characters 
round the verge, which Dr. Pegge interprets thus: "Radulphum 
gratum lapis iste tegit humatum.^^ 



SAWLEY CHURCH 



Contains two ancient monuments of ecclesiastics without 
inscriptions, and brasses to the memory of Roger Bothe, who 

15 
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died in 1467, and Catherine his wife, who died in 1466, the 
parents of Lawrence Bothe, Bishop of Durham in 1457, after- 
wards Archbishop of York in 1476 ; and of John Bothe, Arch- 
deacon of Durham, afterwards Bishop of Exeter in 1465. 

BiOger Bothe is represented in plate armour, with his helmet 
beneath his head, and a pig under his feet ; his wife is clothed 
in a gown and mantle, and rests her feet upon a griffin; below 
them is the figure of their son Laurence in an ecclesiastical 
garb, standing by himself; beneath the effigy of Laurence are 
figures of the other children, namely, seven sons and ten 
daughters ; all the latter have the reticulated head-dress. 

There are monumental brasses for Robert Bothe and his 
lady ; he was the brother of the archbishop, and died in 1478, 
He is in plate armour, mail gorget, wears a collar of roses, and 
rests his head upon his helmet, at his feet is a pig ; his lady 
wears the gown and mantle, and stands upon a stag. 

The in8criptioi|L is curious, as showing the cousequence 
attached in those days to having relatives in high situations in 
the church : " . . . . B;oberti Bothe in cancello sepulti firater 
Magistri Johannis Bothe archdeaconi Dunelm, ac Magistri 

Badulphi Bothe archdeaconi et uxor ejus .... die 

mensis februarii anno dm Millmo cccc septuaginto octavo, et 
pdicta Margarita obiit ano dm Millmo cccc . . . /' 

Also a memorial to Richard Shylton, merchant of the staple 
of Calais, 1510. 

SCARCLIFFE. 

In Scarcliffe church is a monument representing the figure 
of a lady in a long gown and mantle, with plaited hair, and a 
rich coronet on her head, which is pillowed upon a lion, while 
some other animal is placed at her feet. She holds a child on 
her left arm, whose feet rest upon a foliated crocket. On a 
long scroll held by the child is the following inscription in 
Leonine verse, engraved in Lombardic capitals : 

** Hie sub hnino strata, mulier jacet tmnulata 
Constans et grata, Constancia jure vocata 
Cu genetrice data, proles requiescit humata. 
Quamquam peccata, capita egus sint cumulata, 
Crimine purgata, cum prole Johanne beata. 
Yivat prefata, sanctorum sede locata. Amen." 
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It is most probable that this lady was one of the baronial 
family of Frecheville, which possessed the manor of Scarcliffe 
for several generations^ till it was forfeited to the crown in 1275, 
by Adam Frecheville, who had joined the rebellious barons. 
Concerning this lady, says Lysons, there are some idle traditions, 
one of which is, that the lady and child, whose ef&gies here 
repose, were Wandering in the neighbouring woods on a winter^s 
evening, and were saved from perishing there by the sound of 
the curfew bell, which guided them to Scarcliffe. 

SHIRLAND CHURCH. 

In the chancel of this church, under a richly-ornamented 
crocketed arch, with a pinnacle at each side, lies the mutilated 
figure of a knight in plate armour, richly ornamented with 
scrolls of foliage ; the front of the tomb is covered with shields 
of arms, amongst which are several of the family of Grey, of 
Shirland, ancestors of the Lords Grrey de Wilton, who possessed 
the manor of Shirland for several generations ; it is probable 
that this is the monument of Sir Henry Grey, who died in 
1396. 

There is also a memorial of John Bevil, Esq., who died in 
1537. 

SMISBT CHURCH 

Contains an incised alabaster monument to William Kendall, 
Esq., of the date 1600. 

SPONDON CHURCH. 

At this church was buried Ralph Bird, of Locko, gentleman, 
who died in 1526. 

STANTON-BY-BRIDGE. 

At this place lies Katharine, wife of William Francis, Esq.; 
she died in 1530, and over her is placed an incised slab of 
alabaster. 
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STAPENHILL CHURCH. 



Here is interred, William Dethic, Esq., who died in 1490. 
Tn the chancel is an indsed slab to his memory. 



STAVELEY. 



In the chancel of this church is an ancient gravestone, with 
a cross fienry and sword engraven upon it. 

Here is also a fine brass figure, which has unfortunately 
been deprived of the head; it represents a figure in plate 




Figore in Staveley Church. 



armour, over which is worn a surcoat emblazoned with heraldic 
bearings ; the offensive arms are a long sword and dagger, and 
the figure stands upon a greyhound. Above this eflSgy is a 
representation of God the Father, seated upon a throne beneath 
a Gothic canopy; he holds before him a crucifix proceeding from 
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a globe ; upon the left extremity of the cross is perched a bird, 
apparently a dove^ and intended as an emblem of the Holy 
Spirit. On two scrolls, proceeding from the head of the man 
in armour, towards this group, are the following sentences : 

" Sea Trinitas unus Deus miserere nobis,'' 
and 

" Deus propicius esto mihi peccatori.'' 

On a riband, encircling the slab in which the above are inlaid, 
is the following mutilated inscription : 

" Orate pro animabus Petri Frecheville .... Derbi armigeri 
qui obiit ... die mensis . . anno domini Millmo cccc . . et 
Matildi uxoris ejus quorum animabus propitietur Deus. Amen.'' 

On the brass riband, the words of this inscription are divided 
by figures of animals, fish, vegetables, &c., amongst which appear 
dragons, a bleeding hart, acorns, &c. 

Another monument is enriched with brass figures of Piers 
Frecheville and his wife, who are kneeling on cushions, facing 
each other. The male figure is cased in plate armour, has long 
bair, and wears his spurs ; behind him are seven sons, also 
kneeling. The lady is clothed in a long gown, confined at 
the waist by an embroidered sash, one end of which hangs 
down to the ground ; she wears the pointed head-dress, and is 
provided with a lectern, upon which lies an open book. She 
is followed by seven kneeling daughters. Between the effigies, 
and rather above them, is a figure of God the Father, seated 
on a throne ; and behind them are their respective armorial 
bearings. 

Beneath is the following old English inscription : 

" Here under lyeth the bodyes of Peyres Frecheville and 
Maude Wortley hys wife, and sometyme squyer unto the noble 
and excellent Prince King Henry the syxth, and lord and 
patron to this church, and .... benefactor to the sayde church, 
which Peyres. deceassyd the xxv. daye of March, the yere of our 
Lord MiUmo c. et iii (1503) on whose soullys Jhu have mercy. 
Amen." 

Also to John Frecheville, son of Piers, who died in 1509. 
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8TEETLEY. 

The desecrated church of Steetley exhibits a very complete 
specimen of later Saxon style, on a small scale ; it is quite 
entire, except the roof, and has undergone no alteration, except 
in one of the windows on the south side, which has been en- 
larged. 

It consists of a nave and chancel, each twenty-six feet in length; 
the east end of the chancel is apsidal or circular^ having a vaulted 
roof. The ribs of the arches, and the capitals of the half pillars 
from which they spring, are adorned with mouldings, grotesque 
heads, foliage, and knotwork, &c. A cornice, supported by 
brackets ornamented with roses, heads, &c., runs round the 
upper part of the exterior of the building ; the circular apsis 
has also a fascia of foliage running round it, about midway 
between the ground and the roof, and is further enriched with 
pilasters in the Saxon style. The arch of the south doorway 
is circular, and is ornamented with zig-zag mouldings, and 
heads of monstrous birds or griffins. The shafts of the pillars 
are covered with foliage, &c., in the style of the south doorway 
of Ely Cathedral. 

STRETTON CHrRCH. 

In this church are some ancient monuments of ecclesiastics 
uninscribed, also one to Walter Savage, rector in 1518. 

STYDD. 

At this place was formerly a preceptory of Knights Hospitallers, 
dedicated to Saint Mary and John the Baptist; a small portion 
of the chapel wall still remains, together with a font, and a 
statue of a knight with a long sword; doubtless part of a 
tomb. 



SUDBURY. 

In this church are some ancient monuments of the Montgo- 
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mery family ; the most remarkable are two very ancient effigies 
of females, clothed in flounced drapery, and holding hearts in 




Ancient Monument in Sndbnry Church. 

their hands, which are raised in an attitude of supplication. 
This church also contains several beautiful monuments of the 
Vernon family. 

SUTTON-IN-SCARSDALE. 

Here are memorials of John Poljambe, son and heir ap- 
parent of Godfrey Foljambe, the date of whose death is 1499 ; 
and of John Leake, Esq., who died in 1505. 



SWARKSTONE CHURCH. 



Over the door of this church is a tympanum of early sculp- 
tured work. In the interior of the church is a gravestone of 
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filabaster, witli the engraved efSgies of a man in plate armour^ 
with a greyhound at his feet ; and of his lady, with a dog 
under each foot ; and figures of seven sons and seven daughters. 
Round the verge of the stone is the following inscription : 

'' JohnBoUiston, Esquire, sutyme Lord of Swarston, dysseysyd 
the iij day of Deceber, in ye zere of our Lord the M.cccclxxxii 
(1482), and Susane his wife, dysseysyd the xxiii of December, 
the yeare of our Lord m.ccccIx & v (1465), on whose soules 
God have mercy/' 

TICKNALL. 

In the south wall of Ticknall church is an ancient figure of 
a female beneath a canopy. Also an ancient monument in 
alabaster, representing a man in plate armour, mail goi^et, 
pointed helmet, armed with sword and dagger, standing upon 
a long -backed dog. The latter tomb is supposed to have been 
erected to the memory of one of the Frauncey family, of 
Foremark. 



TIDESWELL CHURCH. 

In this church is an inscription to the memory of John 
Foljambe, son of Thomas Foljambe, said to have been a prin- 
cipal contributor towards the building ; he died in 1358. 

In the middle of the chancel is an altar-tomb, the sides of 
wbich, being open, expose to view the figure of an emaciated 
corpse lying on a winding-sheet, apparently carved in stone ; 
on the top is a slab of Purbeck marble, inlaid with brass plates, 
on which are engraved figures of God the Father, and the 
symbols of the Evangelists, with inscriptions on scrolls. Round 
the verge is the following lengthy and curious epitaph, in 
which a few abbreviations are supplied to render it more easily 
understood : 

^^ Under thys stone lyeth Sampson Meverell, whych was 
borne in Stone in the feaste of Saynte Michaell the archangel, 
and there christened by the prior of the same hous; and Sampson 
(Meverel) of Clifton, esquier ; and Margaret, the daughter of 

X X 

Philip Stapley, in the yeare of our Lord Mccciiiiviii (1388), 
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and so lived under the service of NiclioU Lord Audley and 
dame Elisabeth his wife, the space of 17 years and more; 
and after by the assent of John Meverell his fader^ he was 
wedded in Belsor, the King^s manor to Isabel, the daugh* 
ter of the worshipful Knight Sir Roger Leche, the 17th 
day of Fasche (Easter), and after he came to the service of 
the noble Lord, John Mountegue Earl of Salisbury, the whych 
ordeyned the said Sampson to be a capitayne of divers wor- 
shipful places in France ; and after the death of the said Earl 
he came to the service of John Due of Bedford, and so being 
in his service he was at 11 great batayles in France within the 
space of two years, and at Saint Luce the said Due gave him 
the order of knighthood ; after that the said Due made him 
knight constable, and by his commandment he kept the con- 
stable court of this land till the death of the said Due ; and 
after that he aboade under the service of John Stafford, Arch- 
byshop of Canterbury, and soe endureing in great worship 
departed from all worldly service, unto the mercy of our Lord 
Jesu Christ, the which departed his soule from his body in the 
feast of Mar .... in the yeare of our Lord m.cccc Ixii. (1462), 
and soe his worde may be prouved, that grace paseth cunning. 
Amen. Devoutly of your charity sayth a paternoster with 
an ave for Christian soules, and especial for the soule whose 
bons rest under this stone. 

There is another fine monument to Sir Robert Litton and 
his wife Isabella, of whom there are brass figures; he is repre- 
sented with long hair, and is clothed in a gown faced with 
ermine; at his side hangs a pouch; over his head is a small brass 
scroll with the words "Filius Dei miserere mei'* engraven 
upon it. The lady is represented in a long gown, with cuffs 
of ermine, and has an embroidered belt round her waist, one 
end of which hangs down to her feet ; above her is a scroll, 
upon which is engraven " Mater Dei memento mei.^^ 

On a brass riband round the verge of a slab of Petworth 
marble, into which the effigies are inlaid, is the following 
legend : 

" Orate pro animas Roberti Lytton de Lytton et Isabella 
uxoris suae qui quidem Robertus obiit sexto die mensis Maii 
anno Dm Millmo cccclxxxiii (1483) et predicta Isabella obiit 
XV die Octobris anno Dm Millmo cccclviii (1458) et pro 
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aiabus duoram fidelm defiiiictorum quoram aiabus propitietur 
Deus/' 

In this church is a monumental brass^ which^ though of 
more modem date than the period so far strictly adhered to in 
this work^ presents so many remarkable features^ that it would 
have been inexcusable to hive passed it over in silence. 

This is an altar-tomb to the memory of Robert Pursglove, 
Bishop of HuU^ upon which is inlaid his effigy in brass^ to* 
gether with a long metrical epitaph, in itself worthy of being 
better known to all admirers of old English orthography. 

The bishop is represented in all his ecclesiastical robes, with 
his jewelled mitre on his head, the episcopal ring on his finger^ 
and the pastoral staff or crosier reclining on his left shoulder ; 
under his feet is the following composition engraved on a plate 
of brass in black letter : 

" Under this stone as here doth ly, a oo!rps sometime of fiame 
In Tiddeswall hied and horn traely, Eohert Pnrsglove hy name 
And then hronght np hy parents care, at school and learning trad 
TlQ afterwards hy uncle dear, to London he was had 
Who William Bradahaw hight hy name, in Panles which did him place 
And there at school did him maintaine till thrice three whole years space 
And then into the Ahherye, was placed as I wist 
In Sonthwarke caUd, where it doth ly. Saint Mary Oreris 
To Oxford then, who did him send, nnto that college right 
And then 14 years did hhn find, which Corpus Christi hyght. 
From thence at length, away he went, a derk of learning great 
To Gishum Ahhey straight was sent^ and placed in Prior's seat; 
Bishop of Hull he was also, archdeacon of Nottingham 
Provost of Botherham college too, of York eak sni&agan. 
Two gramer schooles he did ordain with land for to endow 
One hospital for to maintain twelve impotent and poore. 
O Gisbume thon with TideswaU town lament and monme you maye 
For tlus said Clerk of greate renown, lyeth here compast in daye 
Though cruel death hath now down hronght, this body which here doth lye 
Yet tramp of fame, stay can he nought, to sound his prayse on high. 
" Qui legis hunc versum crebro reliquum memoreris 
Vile cadaver sum tuque cadaver eris." 

On a brass riband round the verge of the slab, ornamented 
at the corners with the figures of an angel, a winged lion, a 
winged bull, and an eagle, the insignia of the Evangelists : 

" Christ is to me as life on earth, and death to me is gaine 
Because I trust throw him alone, salvation to ohtaine 
Soe brittle is the state of man, so soon it dothe decay 
Soe all the glory of this worlde, must passe and fade away." 

"This Robert Pursglove sometyme Bishoppe of Hull de- 
ceased the 2 daye of Maye in the yeare of cure Lorde Qt)d, 
1579/' 
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WALTON-UPON-TRENT CHURCH. 

Here are some ancient tombs of ecclesiastics^ among them 
that of Robert Morley, Rector, without date. The most re- 
markable of these is a brass, representing a priest, his right 
hand raised in the act of benediction, and in his left holding 
a chalice with an ornamented foot. This fine specimen appears 
to have been executed in the early part of the fifteenth century. 

WHE8T0N, NEAR TIDE8WELL. 

This little place can boast of being in possession of the most 
elegant wayside cross in the county, which within the present 




Wheston Cross. 



century has been slightly mutilated. It stands on a base 
placed at the summit of three steps ; the shaft is square, with 
the comers bevilled off, and the head is tastefully ornamented 
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with tracery, in the centre of which is a small figure of the 
Virgin holding the infant Jesus in her arms. 



WHITTINGTON. 

In the middle of the pavement of the chancel of the church 
at this place is a very remarkable incised slab of alabaster, re- 
presenting a priest in his canonicals ; with a lesser figure on his 
left hand, probably intended for an acolyte. The head of the 
priest rests on a cushion with an embroidered border, to the 
right of which is a chalice, and on the left an open book. 
There is a defaced inscription of four lines above the figures, 
and a shorter one of two lines below them. There is every 
reason to believe that this slab covers. the remains of Boger 
Criche, Vicar of Whittington, who died in 1414. (See a similar 
slab in Chesterfield church.) 

WHITWELL CHURCH. 

There is a gravestone in the chancel to the memory of 
Radulph Rye, Esq., of magnesian limestone- The inscription 
round the margin is inlaid with pitch, which has penetrated the 
stone so much as to form one solid body (very singular). 

The inscription runs thus : 

" Hie jacet Radulphus Rye, Armiger, Q'dom dns hujus ville 

et patronus ecclesise necnon C (that is capitalis) dominus 

domini vasti de Whytwell et Barleburgh qui obiit anno domini 
M . . . ccccxx .... cujus anime Deus propitietur. Amen.'' 

A shield of armorial bearings : 1st, Quarterly ; 1st and 4th, 
Vernon ; 2, Avenal ; 3, Durvasal ; 2, Camville ; 3, Stackpole ; 
4, Pembrugge ; 5, Vernon ; 6, Pipe ; 7, Culpepper ; 8, Bryan; 
9, Rye. 

WILLESLEY. 

In this church is the tomb of Sir John Wylkins, a priest, 
which presents another example of the incised slabs of alabas- 
ter so general in this county, and one for the Abney family, 
viz. : 

" Hie jacet Johes Abney et Maria uxor ejus qui quidem 
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Johes obiit primo die mensis Septembris anno Dm Milesimo 
V. quinto (1505)." 

WILNE. 

I 

I In the chancel of Wilne church is a large alabaster grave- 

I stone^ with engraved effigies of a man in plate armour^ bare- 
I headed^ and of his wife^ who has her hands crossed upon her 
I breast. Bound the verge of the slab is the following inscrip- 
I tion: 

I Hie jacent Hugh Willughby de Risley armiger et Isabella 

uxor ejus filia GFervasii Clifton milit qui obiit xii die mensis 
Septembri anno Dni Millio cccclxxxxi (1491) et Isabella obiit 
III die mensis Maii anno Dni Millimo cccclxxit (1472) 
quorum animabus propitietur Deus. Amen.'' 

Another to Hugh WiUoughby, grandson of Hugh, who first 
settled at Risley, and his wife Anne, with their son. There is 
a tomb adorned with brass figures of the three above-mentioned 
individuals. The male figure kneels on a cushion, and is 
clothed in armour, over which is a tabard embroidered with 
armorial designs ; the son kneels in the rear of his parent, and 
is clothed in a similar fashion. Opposite to the male kneels 
the lady in a long gown with ermine cufis and pointed head- 
dress, behind her are small effigies of four daughters. Between 
the pair is their coat of arms, surmounted by a helmet and 
crest, above which is a representation of God the Father, seated 
upon a throne, holding a crucifix in front of him. Above all 
the figures is the inscription : 

" Under y' tombe lyeth Hewe Willoughbe squier which hath 
naturall hys lyfe departed the thirde daye of September ano 
Dm M.D.xiiii (1514) on hys soUe Jhu have mercy.'' 
Underneath the effigies is the following : 
" Pray for the soules of Hugh Wylloughby of Bysley squier 
and Anne hys wyflFe doughter of Bichard Wentworth Esquier, 
and Thomas Wylloughby son and heire of the saide Hugh 
Wylloughby." 

WINGFIELD (north). 

In this church are some ancient mutilated statues in armour. 
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WIKELSWORTH CHURCH 

Is built in the cathedral manner^ consisting of a nave with 
north and south aisles^ having small transepts attached, and 
also aisles adjoining the choir. 

In the north wall of the chancel is a specimen of rude and 
ancient sculpture in bas-relief, representing various events in 
the life of our Saviour, as related in the Gospels. The mate- 
rial is sandstone, and the dimensions are five feet in length by 
two feet ten inches in width. 




Ancient Scnlptnre in Wirkswoith Church. 

This relic of primeval piety was found during the repaid in 
1820, on removing the pavement in front of the altar railing, 
it was laid with the sculpture downwards, about two feet from 
the surface, over a stone-Built vault or grave, which contained 
a perfect human skeleton of large size. It must not be under- 
stood to have formed the cover of this vault, as it had another 
suitable covering quite unconnected with the sculpture. It 
has doubtless been much longer, as is evident from its broken 
and mutilated extremities. 

The subject is divided into two tiers or compartments by a 
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line trayersing the centre of the stone ; and we borrow the 
following interpretation of the figures firom the ' Gentleman's 
Magazine' for 1821 ; premising that we commence at the left 
hand extremity of the upper row : 

■ 

i ^' First, there is a representation of Christ washing the 

I disciples' feet, of whom three appear ; near the basin lies the 

(towel ; secondly, the cross, on which is the lamb, emblematical 
of our Saviour. The figures above the cross are supposed to 
I be intended for St. John and St. Peter ; St. John on the left, 
^ from the head leaning towards the cross ; that disciple being 
the beloved one, is always represented reclining on Christ; 
beneath the cross are two birds, apparently cocks. The third 
scene represents the entombing of Christ, wherein he is figured 
lying on a bier, as in the act of being carried by Joseph of 
Arimathea, and his attendants to the sepulchre. 

'^ The figure beneath, in a recumbent posture, is significant of 
the victory obtained over Death and the grave by Christ's passion; 
the foot of the bier seems to retain Satan captive, by being 
placed through his body, and thus pinning him to the earth. 
The faces in the centre, over the body of Christ, are intended 
for the guard placed by the Chief Priest and Pharisees at the 
sepulchre, to prevent the abduction of the body by the disciples ; 
fourthly, we see the presentation in the temple^ The figure 
with the palm-branch in its hand denotes the Christian's joy at 
being rescued firom sin and misery, by the appearance of Christ 
upon earth 

^' The first group of the lower range of figures is intended to 
show the Nativity. The busts beneath and the person pointing 
towards the infant signify the wise men firom the East. The 
next group exhibiting the ascension, where our Saviour, bearing 
the cross, in token of having fulfilled his Father's will, is borne 
triumphant by angels to his heavenly home. 

" The subject of the last division appears to be the return of 
the disciples to Jerusalem after the ascension." 

There is every probability that this sculpture has formed an 
altar-piece in a church erected soon after the conversion of the 
Saxons to Christianity ; it is of a similar character to the frag* 
ment preserved at Bolsover, but appears to be of earlier work. 
Notlmig else very remarkable was discovered in the progress of 
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the repairs, if we except a few encaustic tiles, some of them 
bearing armorial devices, apparently productions of the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

At the east end of the north aisle is a chapel founded by the 
Vemons. The brass plate in memory of Roger Vernon, a 
younger son of the Richard Vernon of Haddon, 1468, was on 
an altar-tomb in this chapel. 

In a chapel at the end of the north aisle, which belonged to 
the Blackwalls of Alton, afterwards to the Gells, is a slab with 
brass plates for Thomas Blackwall, who died in 1525, and for 
Maud his wife. The material is of blue marble, inlaid with 
four large figures, and several groups of small ones, all of 
brass ; the inscription, likewise cut in brass, is as follows : 

'' Of your charitie pray for the soule of Thomas Blackewall, 
late of Wyrkesworth, and Maude his wyfe, which Thomas 
deptyd forthe of thys worlde the xxvii daye of Marche ye yere 
of or Lord md xxv on whose soules Jhu have mcy. Amen/^ 

Upon labels : 

" Mater Dd memento mei." 
" Jhesn filii Dei miserere mei." 
" Jliesa filii David miserere nobis." 

The more ancient burial-place of the Blackwalls was a chapel 
called the Alton Quire, where lie John Blackwall, 1520, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard B. and wife of ... . Wigley, 
who died in 1500. There was also an incised slab of alabaster 
to the memory of John Feme and his wife, (1509) with an 
inscription round the edge, which was broken up in 1820, and 
made into plaster, and one for B. Lowe of Alderwasley. 



YOLGRAVE CHURCH. 

In this church are some very elegant capitals of early 
style, and in a niche is a small statue of rude workmanship, 
holding in one hand a staff. 

But perhaps the object most worthy of notice is a font in 
red sandstone, of peculiar form, and evidently of Saxon times. 
It is of hemispherical shape, and is supported on a massy 
round pillar ; from the basin of the font proceeds a smaller 
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receptacle for water, which is apparently held from below, in 
the mouth of a dragon with a twisted tail. 




Pont, and Bossington's Monument in Yolgrave Church. 



In the churchyard is a coffin-shaped slab, with a defaced 
cross fleury upon it, said by tradition to have been found " in 
situ" covering a stone coffin. 

In the interior of the church is a large sandstone effigy of a 
Cijisader with his legs crossed, holding a heart in his hands; he 
is clothed in drapery, and has a sword buckled round his loins. 
This figure is said to represent Sir John Rossington. 

In the chancel is a beautiful little altar-tomb of alabaster, 
with figures of angels holding shields of arms round the sides. 
Upon this tomb lies a man in rich plate armour, the eflfect of 
which has in some places been heightened with gilding. He 
is bareheaded, wears long hair, and rests his head upon a 
helmet, which is surrounded with his crest, which is a cock, 
thereby identifying him as one of the Cockayne family, formerly 
3f Harthill. The legs and feet are wanting, but there remains 

16 
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the lion upon which they rested. The period of this monument 
is towards the middle of the fifteenth century. - 

In the north wall of the chancel is a carious alabaster tomb 
sculptured in high relief; it represents a female holding an 
infant in her arms^ surrounded by children of both sexes ; of 
which there are twenty exclusiye of the infant ; the boys have 
pouches attached to their robes. Around the verge of this 
curious monument is the following inscription : " Hie jacet sub 
lapide corp. Boberti Gilbert de Yolgrief generosi^ et Johae 
(Statham) consortis susd, que Johse obiit ii^ die Novembris ao 
dm M? cccc Ixxxxii? (1492) qui quidem Robert clausum a 
hanc capella fieri fecet in ao . . . et idem Robert obiit. 



CONCLUSION. 



The writer craves indulgence to say a few words farther at 
the termination of his task^ which has been to him a labour 
of love and not of interest. An early predilection for archaeo- 
logical pursuits called him forth to many pleasurable excursions^ 
of which the results are chronicled in the preceding pages, 
accompanied by the individual whose portrait graces page viii ; 
and he can truly say that these journeys in search of the 
antique have afforded the happiest portion of his career^ and 
that the substance of this book, first noted down as a journal, 
was enlarged, more by the pleasure of revisiting in fancy the 
scenes of past enjoyment, and by a wish to communicate any 
facts that might be made available for the diffusion of ariti- 
quarian science^ than by any motives of mercenary or ambitious 
character. 

Whether the work be cordially received by the public or 
not, it is suflBcient recompense to the writer to know that the 
very few friends who have witnessed the progress of these 
pages, written at a time when reference to more learned works 
on the subject was out of the question, will judge favorably of 
the motives which dictated it as well as of the book itself. 

ToLORAVK, Dec. 4f 1847. 
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